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SUR 


Decision concerning : this taal: pili can be réached 


b. f only. by an.analysis of the play itself ; however, a review of Euripi- 


` des’ adaptation of the legendary material. (in so far as it cam be 
,; ascertained) may. provide some preliminary indication of the 
dramatists intent. ^. 

In Euripides’ version .of the sacrifice of Polyxena, Achilles 
himself: (as described by the ghost of Polydorus i in the Prologue, 
37 fL, and later by the chorus, 109 ff.) appears as a-shade over- 
his tomb and demands the sacrifice as the Greek host is about 
; to sail homewards: after the sack of Troy. The army assembly 
` - is. divided in their opinion on the matter until, Odysseus per- 

Ee it not to reject the best of the Danàans for- ihe sake of a 


ave, (116-40). In each of these passages, Achilles" -ghost is -’, 
D “represented as restraining the ships (38-9, 111-12), though in . 


the subsequent: plot development, little is made of the idea. of 
obtaining’ favourable winds by the sacrifice: * indeed, ` Odysseus, 


‘both in the reported assembly scene (138 ff.) ‘and in his later . 


-— of-Gilbert-Norwood-in-Hssags-on-Eüripidean Drama (Ts; 7:064), 77 > 


pp. 32-6, who quotes Spranger's argument on the Hecuba with approval. 
"Delebeeque's conclusion is, reached by quite a different route, viz., his 
tortuous political argument that half-way through the composition of 

E this play, the fall of Amphipolis, in December, 424, turnéd Euripides’ 
energies (at what cost to his artistic integrity). to a, concentrated 
-attack on the King of-Thrace. ~- da 


The analysis to be put forth in the present paper will it is hapai, 


suffice to refüte these ‘more. extreme views about the two patte of the 
"Hecuba. Among the various works consulted, the following studies (as. 
well as those of Delebecque and Spranger mentioned aboye) will be 
referred to hereafter by the author's name alone: G. M. A. Grube, The 
Drama of "Euripides (London, 1941); Gordon M: Kirkwood; “ Hecuba 
‘and Nomos,” T. A. P. A., LXXVIIL (1947), pp. 61-8; Louise E. Matthaei, 
. Studies in Greek: Tragedy (Cambridge, 1918); L. Méridler, Huripide 
; (Budé edition), II? . (Paris, 1956) ;', Max Pohlenz, Die. Griechische: 
. Tragödie (Gottingen, 1954) ; wW. Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen 


Literatur, IIE? (Munich, 1940); [E Preller and Carl Robert, Griechische T 


Mythologie, II! (Berlin, 1923) ;. ‘Th. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Gfaeci, III 
(Leipzig, 1878). : "n 


? On the diffculty involved in. ihe setting of the Pay on the shores 


of the Thracian Chersonese, see. below, note 15. 


*The “favouring winds” are mentioned twice in the subsequent , 
action, béth times by Agamemnon: once (900), When he tells Hecuba — 


that he has: time to spare, .since, these winds. have not yet come, ‘and 


again (1289-90), when he prepares.the chorus for departure, since he . 


has discerned a favouring breeze at last. 
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defence of the decision to Hecuba, argues only in terms of 
charis, the gratitude due to great warriors such as Achilles.. 

The sacrifice itself, in Euripides’ play, is carried out by Neo- 
ptolemus, since he is Achilles’ son. However, this scene, in 
Talthybius’ moving account of it (518 ff.), belongs almost wholly . 
to Polyxena, who succeeds in reducing her captors to the role of 
mere executors of a fate which she herself has willingly accepted. 

References both to the apparition of Achilles to the departing 
Achaeans and to the sacrifice of Polyxena at the ‘tomb of 
Achilles, occur in the epic and lyric tradition prior to Greek 
Tragedy. The two events are referred to separately in two 
passages from Proclus, one, in his account of the Nostot, to the 
effect that Achilles’ shade tried to prevent the departure of the 
Greeks by prophesying dire events in store for them, the other, 
in his epitome of the Ilioupersis of Arctinus, to the effect that 
the sacrifice of Polyxena at Achilles! tomb was narrated therein.*: 

Of Ibyeus treatment of the.Polyxena theme, all we know is 
that here, as in Euripides, Neoptolemus is given as the slayer of 
Polyxena; the scholion providing this information also gives us 
this interesting variant cited from the Cyprian lays: that Poly- 
xena was mortally wounded in the sack of Troy by Diomedes and 
Odysseus, and was buried by Neoptolemus.® 


t See G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1877), 53 
and 50, respectively. (References to most of the sources cited in the 
present discussion are to be found, in one form or another, in Méridier, 
pp. 165 f., Preller-Robert, pp. 1278 f., and Schmid, pp. 465 ff.; however, 
since it is not always clear from their discussions how much or how 
little information is to be gleaned from each souree, its ‘seems preferable 





to scan them again n individually. ) = 

5 Schol. Hec. 41 (Ibyeus, frg. 36). This scholiast also quotes “ others” - 
to the effect that Achilles was slain in the grove of the Thymbraean 
Apollo, &fter coming to an agreement with Priam concerning the mar- 
riage of Polyxena. Cf. also Seneca, Tro. 195 and 942-4, from which it is 
clear that-the sacrifice demanded by Achilles is regarded as a kind of- 
nuptial. Certainly the idea of an earlier betrothal of Polyxena to 
Achilles would help to explain the sacrifice, but all extant allusions to 
it are late (for a full list of such references, see Roscher, Lexicon der 
griechischen und römischen Mythologie [Leipzig, 1897-1909], pp. 2719 
ff.) and many, such. as those in Hyginus, Philostratus, and “ Dictys,” 
and in the scholion quoted above, contain details which conflict, both 
in tone and in fact, with epic accounts of the Trojan Wars? It is on 
such grounds that H. Weil, Sept tragédies d'Buripide (Paris, 1879), 
pp. 204-5, insists on the post-tragic origin of erotic legends linking 
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There seems, then, to be some uncertainty, or, at least, in- 
consisteney in the accounts, with regard to the responsibility of 
Achilles ghost in the death of Polyxena. One authority has 
even suggested that this element first appeared in Simonides' 
treatment of the myth; however, all that we actually know of 
Simonides in this connection is that, according to Longinus, he 
most vividly described the appearance of Achilles, over his tomb, 
to the departing Greeks: there is.no mention of Polyxena in 
Longinus’ reference to this description. Nor does our sparse 
knowledge of Sophocles’ Polyzena help us much in this matter. 
It is true that a scholion on Hecuba 1 tells us that “the part 
about Polyxena is also to be found in Sophocles,"-but this rather 
vague account need not be taken to include Achilles’ request 
for her sacrifice, particularly as the fragments themselves sug- 
gest a possible indication in the other direction. None of these 
deal with the sacrifice itself, but we do learn (fragments 523 
and 525) that the ghost of Achilles appeared in the play, gave 
prophetic warning of the murder of Agamemnon and, possibly 
(fragment 525), of the storm which was.to plague the Greeks 
on their homeward journey.’ There is nothing in the fragments 
to suggest that Achilles’ ghost demanded the sacrifice of Poly- 
xena; indeed, H. Weil has suggested? that the most probable 
place for the ghost’s prophetic warnings is at the end of Sopho- 
cles’ play, after the sacrifice of Polyxena, for these warnings, 
coming early in a play not concerned with their fulfibnent, could 
only serve to distract the audience (not to mention Agamem- 
non!) from the business on hand. 


` Polyxena and Achilles. There is, at any rate, no definite evidence for the 


view (expressed by Méridier, B 166, „and others) that they may go 
back to the Cyprian lays. 

* See Preller-Robert, p. 1279 and note 1; see also Simonides, frg. 209 
(Bergk, p. 526). 

* See Sophocles, Fragments, ed. A. C. Pearson, II (Cambridge, 1917), 
pp. 161 ff. 

® Weil, p. 204. Pearson (op. cit., p. 162) appears to believe that the 
connection between the appearance of Achilles’ ghost and the death of 
Polyxena was made at some time.later than the composition of the 
cyelie epics. He cites the view of F. Noack, IHoupersis (Giessen, 1890), 





-pp.11.£.,-that-Sophocles-was- the-first-to-bring-the-appearance-of-the— 





ghost into causal relation with the sacrifice, but concludes, “. . . the 
gaps in the evidence are too wide to permit us to entertain these 
speculations.” (C£. also above, note 5.) 
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That Odysseus played some part in early versions of the Poly- 
xcna legend seems highly probable. We have already noted his 
“alternative ” role in the euphemistic Cyprian version and both 
Odysseus and Calchas (who is not mentioned by Euripides) 
appear as witnesses in a scene, possibly inspired by Stesichorus, 
on the tabula iliaca,” which shows the sacrifice of .Polyxena at 
the tomb of Achilles. In Euripides! play, Odysseus’ role in the 
sacrifice is quite fully developed (possibly at the expense of 
Calchas); here too, we should note an interesting, if minor, 
invention of the dramatist: the passage (239-50) in which 
Hectiba is represented as having once saved the life of Odysseus 
during the siege of Troy. This incident, together with the whole 
treatment of Odysseus’ role, contributes to a kind of dialectic 
on the subjéct of charis which runs through the play. 

Thus, despite the meagre evidence concerning early treatment 
of the details of the Polyxena legend, we can, perhaps, detect 
certain tendencies in Euripides’ adaptation of it. By various 
means, he presents the sacrifice theme in such a way as to place 
the Greeks in the least favourable light. Achilles’ ghost speci- 
fically demands the sacrifice of the maiden (whether this was the 
case in previous versions, we cannot be certain; at any rate, 
it was not the case in all versions) ; then Odysseus’ defence of 
it in terms of political expediency (“ Otherwise, who hereafter 
will fight and die for Greece?”) distracts attention from the 


?1.G., 1284. (On the much debated origin of this tablet, found 
near Bovilla, and on the sources of its scenes, see Max Paulke, De 
Tabula Iliaca Quaestiones Stesichorae [diss. inaug., Koenigsberg, 1879].) 

——-- The- scene-in-question-bears;-in- addition-to-the-namies of the-person- 
ages represented, the inscription IAIOTIIEPZIZ KATA ZTEZIXOPON. 
Bergk (p. 212) gives only qualified acceptance to such attributions 
on the ground that, in matters of detail, the craftsman may well 
have added material from other poets as well. Both Paulke (pp. 47 ff.) 


..ànd Méridier (pp. 165-7), in arguing for the Stesichorean inspiration of .. 


the scenes so inscribed, refer to Pausanias’ descriptions (X, 25 ff.) of 
(according to Pausanias) Polygnotus’ paintings, in the Lesché (or 
Club Room), at Delphi, of scenes following the sack of Troy. It should 
be noted, however, that the cyclic poet Lesches is given as the chief 
inspiration of these paintings, and that neither of the two references 
(at X, 26, 1 and 27, 2) to the Ilioupersis of Stesichorus concerns the 
sacrifice of Polyxena, which is not, as a matter of fact, given as the 
subject of any of the Delphic paintings. Pausanias does, however, 
refer to the sacrifice of Polyxena (at X, 25, 10) as a common subject 
for poets and painters. 
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idea of religious necessity, or of supernatural blackmail, which 
would surely have provided the best exeuse (though hardly a 
Euripidean one) for fulfilling Achilles appalling command. 
Furthermore, Euripides’ suppression of the role of Calchas, the 
priest, in favour of Odysseus, the politician, in the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, is in keeping with this tendency of his to secularize 
such themes, or at least to provide motives of a political, as well 
as those of a supernatural order.?° 

' This treatment, in turn, gives occasion for other typical Eu- 
ripidean ingredients; the vivid assembly debate (reported by the 
chorus at 116-40), rich in contemporary overtones, and the 
sophistic plays on the charis-theme, which, as we have seen, he 
has taken some trouble to introduce. 

Finally, the Polyxena of this play, converted from a passive 
victim to a heroic character in her own right, surely bears the 
typical Euripidean stamp, for, provided that we do not press 
the comparisons too closely, she shows affinities with various 
noble ladies who face similar deaths in other Euripidean plays. 

While it has-been argued that there-is little mythical innova- 
tion in the first part of the Hecuba, the dearth of references (in 
sources independent of Euripides) to Polydorus murder and 
Hecuba’s revenge has led some scholars to regard these incidents 
as the poets own invention. Neither of these extremes, how- 


There is at least a hint of this duality in the motives, however 
noble, ascribed to Theseus in Euripides’ Suppliants; note especially the 
twofold basis of the argument by which Aethra persuades him to aid 
the Argives (Suppl. 297-331) and the emphasis on political principle, 
as much as on aidós for the suppliant, in Theseus’ own explanations of 
his decision, at 334-64, and 517-63. (This point has been discussed at 


. Some length in my article, “ Religious and Ethical Attitudes in Euripi- 


des’ Suppliants,” 7.A.P.A., LXXXVII [1956], pp. 8-26, esp. sec. TI, 
pp. 14-21.) 

. © E.g., Macaria in the Heraclidae, Evadne in the Suppliants, and 
Iphigenia in the Iphigenia at Aulis: granted the differences in motive 
and context, there is a similarity in the noble acceptance of an early 
and violent death. 

??]t is generally agreed that the Polyxena episode is by far the more 
traditional part of the plot and that Euripides’ most original stroke 
is his joining of this myth with the story about Polymestor. See, for 





example, R.-E., VII?, eol. 2657, Preller-Robert, pp. 1280-1, Sehmid, pp. 
465-0, and Méridier, pp. 169-74, who remarks (pp. 172-3) on the com- 
plete silence, except for Euripides, until the Ilione of Pacuvius (2nd 
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ever, strikes one as typical of Euripides! creative adaptation of 
myth. Pohlenz's view of the Polymestor-Polydorus development 
seems the most probable: that this particularly barbarous murder 
belonged to a legend arising from the hatred of Greek settlers 
for their Thracian neighbours in the Chersonese. As for Hecuba, 
Polymestor's prophecy at the end of Euripides! play, that she 
wil turn into a hound, and that her tomb will be named 
aecordingly, no doubt relates to an already established legend 
which need, of course, have no previous connection with her 
vengeance on Polymestor. Pohlenz, with some mythical imagina- 
tion, accounts for “the baying of the hound-dog Hecuba," after 
her bereavements at Troy, in metaphorical terms comparable to 
the plaints of Philomela for her child which became changed in 
myth to the cry of the nightingale; this unconscious mythical 
metaphor became, in time, linked with one of several “ Hound’s 
Grave" (xwós ejua) promontories in the Thracian Chersonese 
and so with the legend of Thracian barbarism mentioned above.’ . 
It is possible that Euripides himself invented both the rela- 
tionship between Polydorus and Hecuba** and the tale of her 
vengeance on Polymestor for his murder. At any rate, as far 
as we can tell, no other version of the woes of Hecuba, or of the 
sacrifice of Polyxena, includes this curious sequel in which the 
Trojan Queen turns to the slayers of her daughter for aid in 
vengeance on the murderer of her son. 

If the most distinctive feature in the plot-material of this 
play consists in the blending of the traditional “ sacrifice myth ” 


century B.C.) on the subject of the murder of Polydorus by the 
- "Thraeian--King:—Some-crities, -e-g., Schmid- and -Kurt. vonr Friedrich-—--~—------—- 

(Euripides und Diphilos (Munich, 1953], pp. 38-9, 52) argue that 
Euripides uses the traditional Polyxena material mainly to. prepare 
for, or to support, in one way or another, the (allegedly) unknown, 
original material concerning Polymestor and Polydorus. However, aa 
we shall see, opinions differ on the degree of originality involved. . ...... 

18 Pohlenz, pp. 277-8; cf. the similar view of Méridier (p. 173), who 
also ascribes Vergil's veiled reference (Aen., III, 15-16) to the fate of 
Polydorus to a local Thracian legend. Most authorities are agreed on 
the pre-Euripidean origin of the “hound-dog Hecuba? myth: see 
Schmid, p. 466, Preller-Robert, p. 1280, Méridier, p. 173, note 6, and 
the references there given. 

14 In the Iliad, Polydorus is the youngest son of Priam (XX, 409-10) 
and of Laothoé (XXI, 85ff., XXII, 46ff.). He is slain by Achilles 
during battle (XX, 407 ff.). 
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with an obscure Thracian legend and its Euripidean sequel, 
surely it is reasonable to suppose that we shall find the central 
meaning of the play in the dramatic exploitation of this new 
juxtaposition, and of its distinctly Euripidean climax. The 
patent dissimilarities between the two subjects and the very 
real technical difficulties (particularly in the matter of the 
play's setting)** would surely seem to indicate that Euripides 
must have had some very specific purpose in attempting such 
a combination. Only if we fail to find any real thematic or 
structural links between the two parts of the play, should we 
seek that purpose in explanations extraneous to its dramatic 
meaning. Perhaps, however, it can be shown that the distinctly 
Kuripidean adaptations noted in the first part of this play’s 
material give rise to certain themes, and certain dramatic ex- 
pectations, which find their tragic fulfilment only in the play's 
eoncluding passages. 


. H 


The Hecuba has suffered =? mast as badly from its defenders 
as from its detractors, for several critics have sought to minimize, 
or to explain, the play’s duality in ways which tend to obscure 
certain essential dramatic contrasts in it. There have been two 
main lines of defence. According to the first, the real unity of 
the play lies in the person of Hecuba. (Thus, Hecuba is said to 


15 The fact that the scene of the play is laid on the shores of the 
Thracian Chersonese, across the straits from the traditional site of 
the tomb of Achilles at Sigeum, must be admitted as a Euripidean in- 
consistency. Euripides obviously needed the Thracian setting to make 
the discovery of Polydorus’ body and the prompt arrival of Polymestor 
more probable; the geographical vagueness, or inaccuracy, does not 
appear to have bothered him as much as it does certain modern critics, 
some of whom have used this difficulty to further unlikely theories 
about the composition of the play as a whole. (See, for example, 
Spranger, pp. 155 ff., Delebecque, pp. 161 ff.) Apart from the intrinsic 
unlikelihood of these explanations, the evidence is all against attempts 
to place a “ Polyxena-play " in the Troad and a “ Polymestor-play " in 
Thrace: all the loeal references (30-41, 70-2, 1142) explicitly indicate 
the Thracian setting and none that of the Troad. Nor will it do to 
argue that the references to Achilles’ appearance over his tomb itself 


_implies_the_setting..of.the play. (or-a-part.of the play) -in the -Troad,. 


for Polydorus' ghost twice emphasizes the present Thracian setting in 
the very passage in which he first mentions Achilles’ appearance over 
his tomb and his staying of the ships (30-41). 
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“experience " both actions, the sacrifice of Polyxena being re- 
garded, sometimes as a dramatic means of gaining sympathy 
for the.bereaved mother, sometimes as a factor contributing 
to her moral break-down in the second part of the play.)!* 
According to the second, the structural key to the play is to 
be found in some form of ideological contrast between the two 
actions. (In its simplest form, this approach has produced such 
analyses as that of Miss Matthaei," which presents the sacrifice 
of Polyxena as an example of community justice and the revenge 
of Hecuba as an example of individual, somehow identified with 
“ primitive," justice.) Neither of these approaches has been 
completely successful, for neither pays sufficient attention, in 
considering the meaning of the play as a whole, either to the 
early characterization. of Hecuba or to the. very real dramatic 
impact which the attitude of Polyxena makes on us in the first 
half. Two of the most perceptive examinations of the Hecuba 
(those of Pohlenz and of Kirkwood) combine both of the ap- 
proaches just described; a brief examination of them may, 


‘16 See, for example, Schmid, p. 467; Méridier, pp. 175-8; H. Van- 
daele, “ L'unité d'Hécabé," Xenia (Athens, 1912), pp. 10-24. The main 
fault with these deseriptions, true enough in themselves, of Hecuba's 
sufferings, followed by Hecuba’s vengeance, is that they fail to bring 
out the essential dramatic, and thematic, relations between the two 
parts of the play. Méridier, for example, describes the various stages in 
“la progression psychologique" of Hecuba, but such progression, in 
itself, constitutes neither tragie, nor even dramatie, form. 

The discussions of this play’s structure in Grube, pp. 82-4, 214 ff., 
also start from the character of Hecuba, but avoid, for the most part, 
the .fault. just indicated, for. here .the..eritic-.succeeds--in establishing 
certain thematie links between the parts of the play. Most useful 
are his hints of the contrast between Polyxena and Hecuba (pp. 95-6, 
220) and his reference to the anticipations of the “ Polydorus bereave- 
ment" in the first half of the. play: the “emotional tie" established by 
this latter device helps to connect the two complementary sides of 
the Queen's personality which Grube believes to be key to the structural 
difficulties of the play (pp. 83-4). This is, perhaps, the most promising 
approach to the problem, but it may be possible to define more clearly 


` the thematic links between the two parts of the play in such a way 


as to indicate the importance to the whole of what appear to be 
isolated dramatic effects in the first half. 

17 Matthaei, pp. 118-57, especially 128 ff. (Even if true, such deserip- 
tions will help us little in problems of structure and dramatic effect, for 
a successful drama does not deal directly with such generalized ideas.) 
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aetions or attitudes which, judged in terms of human ethics, 
could not be condoned. 

In the second place, the whole tone of Euripides’ treatment of 
the sacrifice of Polyxena contradicts that in which the “ nomos- 
argument” would have us take it. Listen, for example, to the 
termis in which Hecuba describes Odysseus’ motives (254-7) : 


: Ungrateful is the tribe of demagogues, you who seek the 
` plaudits of the mob! May you ever be beyond my ken, you 
^. who think naught of injuring friends, if only you may say 

something to win the public favor. 


This is surely an odd preparation for that “acceptance of 
social necessity " which some critics would have us believe to be 
Hecuba’s ultimate reaction to the sacrifice. Surely, too, we may 
accept as Euripides? own, Hecuba’s sneer at the kind of reasoning 
which can justify human, in place of the normal animal, sacri- 
fice at tombs. (Here, indeed, is where the “ nomos-argument ” 
might legitimately be invoked!) Finally, any attempt to justify 
the Odysseus of this play must surely fall before the savage 
paradox with which he concludes his argument (326-81): 


We Greeks, if we make bad decisions with regard to honour- 
ing the brave, will incur the charge of folly; we leave it to 
“you barbarians not to treat your friends as friends, not to 
honour those who have nobly died for you, so that, while 
Greece prospers, you may reap the just rewards of foolish 
policy. 
The Greek policy, both ethical and expedient, is certainly a 
model for all civilized nations—until we remember the barbarous 
manner in which Odysseus proposes to fulfil it! 

Kirkwood's use of the “nomos-argument”* is both more 
cautious and more subtle than that of Pohlenz. First of all, he 
makes it clear that the nomos on which Odysseus bases his posi- 
tion may well be an evil one. Secondly, his use of the “ nomos- 
peithé” antithesis to contrast the two kinds of appeal in, 
Hecuba’s speech to Agamemnon (787 ff.) is, as we shall see, 
entirely justified. However, Kirkwood extends his “ nomos- 








peith6” antithesis too far into the structure of the play: he 


21 Kirkwood, pp..64-8. (Cf. also Grube, p. 83, “The sacrifice of 
Polyxena ... does stand for some legitimate principle: satisfaction to 
the shades below.") 
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argues that Hecuba’s ultimate disillusionment with the prin- 
ciple of nomos derives in part at least from Odysseus’ use of it 
in proposing to sacrifice her daughter. But Hecuba has never 
for a moment accepted the alleged “moral justification” of 
Odysseus’ argument: her reaction is not one of “helpless be- 
wilderment,” as Kirkwood has called it, but one of wrathful 
indignation. 

Thus like Pohlenz, though by a somewhat different route, 
Kirkwood comes to place the wrong kind. of -emphasis on the 
sacrifice of Polyxena in the structure of the play as a whole. By | 
concentrating exclusively on one aspect of the sacrifice (Odys- 
seus’ manner of “justifying” it) and on the alleged effect of 
this on the Queen's psychology, both Pohlenz and Kirkwood, 
in their. different ways, miss the really significant contrast be- 
tween the two parts of the play. . 

‘The dramatic centre of the first part of this play is surely 
Polyxena herself. Neither the later deterioration of the character 
of Hecuba, nor the change in dramatic tone which this occasions, 
need be denied, but the essential contrast between the two actions 
—and the one which best illuminates this change—is to be 
found in the characters of Polyxena and Hecuba, as, each in 
turn, they face their final crisis. One. aspect of this contrast has 
been excellently described as follows: 


On pourrait méme dire qu’Huripide a dessiné comme une 
courbe ascendante avec le caractére de Polyxéne, alors qu'il 
iragait une courbe descendante avec celui d’Hécabé. Poly- 
xéne conduit aux sommets les plus sublimes de l'humanité, 
 Pevolution d’Hécabé la conduit fatalement à l'animalité.?? 








To this description, we should add the important reservation 
that (pace Professor Kitto) the final meaning of the tragedy 
concerns Hecuba;?* thus the two dramatic centres are not of 
. equal importance, since the.first exists for the sake of the second. 


22 G. Méautis, Mythes inconnus de la Grèce antique (Paris, 1944), 
p. 108. 

?3 Kitto, in his attack on this view, argues that “the separate actions 
(of the play) are meant to point to one overriding idea, the suffering 
which the human race inflicts upon itself through its own follies and 
wickedness ” (H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy? [London, 1950], p. 219). 
One could wish that this author observed in his writings on Euripides 
that principle which he expresses so eloquently and so consistently 
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In the terms of plot, the very loss of Polyxena has an important 
bearing on what Hecuba becomes in the later episodes; it is for 
this reason, as we shall see, that the dramatist dwells so much 
on the pathetically dependant aspect of Hecuba, before she be- 
comes the most active figure on the stage. The thematic relation 
is, however, the more important one, and here we are concerned 
not merely with the contrast between “ sublimity ” and “ ani- 
mality” (as Méautis expresses it) in the actions of the two 
women. Rather, the particular kind of heroism which Polyxena 
manifests in the face of the national enemy serves to throw into 
relief, almost to define, the essential nature of Hecuba’s fall 
from queenly areté. 


III 


Critical emphasis on the contrast between the two parts of the 
Hecuba has perhaps tended to obscure certain skilful devices by 
which the dramatist prepares us, quite early in the play, for the 
dénouement. Apart from the merely mechanical “hooks” by 
which the two. actions are joined,?*. we may note various “ dra- 
matic expectations” which the poet arouses with regard to the 
later development of the theme and of the characterization of 
Hecuba. Prominent among these early thematic indications are 
the uses of rhetoric, particularly in the passage between Odys- 
seus and Hecuba (at 218-31), Odysseus’ cynical instruction of 
Hecuba in the political aspect of charis (i.e., in how to recom- 


with regard to Aeschylus (ibid., chap. iv, passim, especially p. 96), that 
tragedies are concerned not merely with ideas but with ideas con- 
ceived and expressed in dramatic terms. Surely, as Kirkwood argues 
(p. 63), it is Hecuba who is the dramatic focus of the more general 
ideas underlying this play. Besides, though the Hecuba may not be a 
“character study,” we are shown considerably more of Hecuba than 
Kitto admits; as the subsequent analysis will seek to prove, the play 
expresses just those aspects of Hecuba which are essential to her 
tragedy. | : 

24 See Kirkwood, p. 63, note 7, for a list of these links; it is, perhaps, 
arbitrary to distinguish too sharply the “mechanical” from the “ the- 
matic” links between the parts: thus, Kirkwood lumps together all the 
passages which associate Polyxena and Polydorus in one manner or 








another, while Grube (p. 83) separates the practical devices for joining. 


the two tales together from those passages which merely keep the idea 
of Polymestor before our minds. Both types of passage may easily be 
distinguished from the type of thought-sequence which we are now 
discussing. 
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pense one’s friends) and, most important and most pervasive, 
the preliminary characterization of Hecuba, both by herself, as 
the chief sufferer among the captive Trojan women, and in 
relation to her children, Polydorus and Polyxena. 


From the very beginning of this play, great emphasis is placed 
upon the helpless dependance of Hecuba, the misery of her en- 
slaved state and (in contrast to her daughter's attitude) her 
own apparent acceptance of it (59-64): 


Slaves, lead me out of doors, old woman that I am, 

Set me upright, my Trojan ladies, and lead me forth — 

Who was once your Queen and who am now your fellow- 
slave, 


Take and carry me, raise me and set me on my way, 
With firm grasp upon my withered hand. 


Stylistically, the effect of the Queen's opening words lies in the 
alternation of raises and ógóüovAov with the proud Tpoá8es and 
vpócÜe 8' ívaccav followed by the four pathetically dependant 
imperatives AdBere, óépere, méjmere, àeíperé pov. This sense of 
the helpless dependance of Hecuba’s fallen state has already been 
suggested by the tender solicitude of the ghostly Polydorus in 
the prologue, as he retreats before his mother’s entry on the 
stage (54-7) and it is immediately echoed by Hecuba’s own 
prayer about her dreadful dreams, * O ghostly powers, save me 
my son, the sole remaining anchor of my home” (79-80). 

The chorus’ announcement of the Greek decision to sacrifice 
Polyxena evokes another cry of helpless desolation from Hecuba 





No longer will your child be here to serve you, 
As fellow-slave, in your declining years. 


The brusque-entry of- Odysseus, come to drag Polyxena -off to - 
the sacrifice, interrupts the lament between mother and daughter, 
and a scene of quite another kind ensues. However, toward the 
end of the Queen’s supplication of Odysseus, we hear again the 
pathetic anguish of the Queen’s dependance on her child (276- 
81): 


I beg you, don’t tear this child from her mother’s arms, . 
In her I take joy, forgetting all my woes, 
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For she, in place of many others, is now my second self 
(rapaxvyij) , 
My city, my nurse, my staff, my guide along the way. 

To the end, Hecuba still clings to her daughter “as ivy to 
an oak ? (398), declaring her own misery to be the greatest, and 
lamenting above all the bitter fate of an old age bereft of 
ehildren. As Polyxena is led off-stage, Hecuba still pursues her 
with her cries (439-40): 


My child, clasp your mother, stretch forth your hand, 
Don't leave me childless . . . I am lost, my friends! 


Some modification in this depiction of the forlorn and help- 
less Queen must be made with regard to her scene with Odysseus. 
Here Hecuba shows for the first time that rhetorical power 
which, for good or ill, is to prove her chief strength throughout 
the play. After a brief exchange (238-50) in which she reminds 
Odysseus that once he owed his life to her, the Queen launches 


into a powerfully persuasive speech (251-95), a very model 


. of the rhetorician’s art.?5 It proceeds, in the approved fashion, 
from the general to the particular, with reason dominating until 
its point is made, and then being swept aside in a flood of 
personal emotion. 

The proémium provides a general demeni of the ingrati- 
tude of demagogues, who neglect their friends but will say any- 


25 The Hecuba abounds in opportunities for Euripides to indulge in 
several kinds of set debate. See Schmid, p. 465: this critic, while 
praising the many passages of skilful rhetoric and dialectic, suggests 
that, for modern tastes, this emphasis somewhat detracts from the 
play’s impact. We may find, however, that this very emphasis plays an 
important part in the delineation of Hecuba’s tragedy. 

(The rhetorical quality of many of Euripides’ plays has, of course, 
long been noted, e.g., in U. von Wilamowitz, Herakles [Berlin, 1895], 
Einleitung, p. 27: “ Wohl aber hat er die Kunst des dvriħéye:v 80 sehr 
ausgebildet wie nicht einmal ein Rhetor, und seine ganze Technik ist 
davon durchdrangen.” There are several good technical studies of this 
aspect of Euripidean drama; see, for example, J. T. Lees, Acxavexds 
Aéyos in Euripides [Johns Hopkins diss., published Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1891], D. Thomson, Euripides and the Attic Orators [London, 1898]. 





John H. Finley, in * Euripides and Thucydides," H. S. C. P., XLIX 
[1938], pp. 23-68, provides some excellent parallels in form and content 
between the speeches of Euripides and those in Thucydides; see especi- 
ally pp. 26 and 31 ff.) 


> 
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. thing to curry favour with the mob.?* Soon, the indictment 
becomes more specific: what excuse, however sophistic (ri è} 
odpiopa ...; 258) can be found for human sacrifice, where 
cattle-slaughter is the customary rite? And how, in justice, can 
Achilles demand this girl, and not rather Helen, as an tee : 
at his tomb (251-70)? 

To “the argument from justice ” (rà piv dale, 271) Hecuba 
adds further the just plea for charis: her daughter's life in re- 
turn for the favour owed her by Odysseus (272-8). Here the 
emotional succeeds the moral.appeal, as Hecuba describes her 
desperate need of Polyxena ... “my city, my nurse, my staff, my 
guide along the way ” (281). After an impassioned peroration, 
imploring Odysseus’ intervention, Hecuba ends her speech with 
a quiet but dignified reminder: Greek law (nomos) concerning 
blood-shed is the same for slave and free alike, but argument 
(logos), to prevail, needs power behind it (291-5). 

To this splendid appeal, Odysseus replies with a lawyer's 
masterpiece. The genius of the speech lies in the air of sweet 
reasonableness with which Odysseus surrounds his cruel argu- 
ment. Hach of Hecuba’s claims is considered with ironic courtesy 
—and answered in terms which frustrate the very purpose of her 
plea. Gratitude? Return for favours once received? Odysseus 
is ready to save Hecuba’s life, as once she saved his. Justice? 
Odysseus replies with a brilliant essay on the justice—and good 
policy—of rewarding mighty heroes, and thus ensuring loyal 
service from other heroes still to come (306-8) : 


And for this reason many states grow weak, 








~~" "Whenever à noble, zealous warrior receives no more 
Than baser men. . 

The justice of honouring the tombs of mighty heroes, Odysseus 
describes as.an enduring form of charis (Bà paxpod yàp Å xápis, 
' 820), and one which pays dividends in ensuring the future 
greatness of the state. 'Thus, by a sophistie twist, Odysseus 
negates the arguments for justice and gratitude, for, as he 
defines them, all manner of barbarous deeds are countenanced in 


?6 Here we should note the play on xdpis: åxápiorov ... omdpp’ (254): 
scornfully echoing the dydpioro of Odysseus’ original argument (138) 
and mpds xápw (257) ironically anticipating Heeuba’s own ultimate 
abuse of xdpis in the second part of her plea to Agamemnon, 824-30. 
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their fulfilment. Hecuba’s intervention, then, changes nothing, 
but the scene raises various themes to be developed later in, the 
tragedy. Nomos and charis, the basis of Hecuba’s twofold appeal, 
have been twisted by the sophistic use of rhetoric, and logos not 
backed by power has come to naught. Hecuba is to use the same 
double approach in her appeal to Agamemnon, but next time 
it is to be the Queen herself who accepts (and proves) the greater 
power of the baser argument. 


Where Hecuba has failed, Polyxena, in a sense, succéeds. In 
& single speech to Odysseus, she transforms the whole situation 
(342-7) : 


I see you, Odysseus, hiding your right hand 
Beneath your cloak and turning your face away 
For fear as suppliant I'll touch your beard. 

Take heart! you have escaped my suppliant prayer, | 
For I will follow, both since I must, 

And since I wish, 

To die. 


With this scornful opening, Polyxena eschews both supplication 


‘and, with it, rhetoric and argument, batteries which the sophist 


Odysseus is only too well-equipped to frustrate. Simply but 
effectively, she converts the impending slaughter of a chattel 
into the heroic deed of a free woman. In a few striking phrases, 
she paints the glory of her past, as a Trojan princess, “ like to 
the gods, save only in mortality " . . . and then concludes: 


And now I am a slave. The very strangeness of the name 
Brings on the love of death ... (357-8). 

From eyes still free, I now shut out this light. 
Odysseus, complete your office, lead me hence! (367-9) 


Thus is Odysseus dismissed from his command of the affair. It 
is this invincible sense of freedom, of aristocratic integrity, 
which enables Polyxena to transform even her enforced death 
into, not suicide, but an expression of her own free will?" In 


?' In this ability, Polyxena is, perhaps, a better exemplar of “ existen- 
tialist heroism " than even Antigone or Orestes, who have been partici: 


--larly—chosen. -for—that—role- by—contemporary-—mythographers ” :—see- ——— - 


J.P. Sartre, “ Forgers of Myth—The Young Playwrights of France,” 
Theatre Arts, XXX (June, 1946), pp. 324ff., and: “Les Mouches,” 
Théâtre (Paris, 1947), pp. 11-109. 
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her peroration, she expresses an almost Sophoclean areté (375- 
8): 

Whoever is not wont to taste of ills, 

Bears them, but shudders as he sets his neck 

Beneath the yoke. 


For him, far happier death than such a life; 
A painful burden, life not nobly lived! 


In her scorn for “life not nobly lived,” Polyxena is like the 
Ajax of Sophocles’ play, but more fortunate: for her a fate 
stands ready which she may make her own. ` 

A little later (518-82), Talthybius’ moving report to Hecuba 
complements this impression that Polyxena has taken charge of 
her own sacrifice. Again she insists on her freedom: no enemy 
hand, but only the sacrificial blade is to touch her, since she 
wills her death herself. Indeed, Polyxena’s personal preéminence 
in this scene, with the Greek soldiers crowding about bringing 
reverent adornments for her body, calls to mind those mystic 
sacrifices in which, to the minds of the initiated, the roles of 
victim and divinity are centered in a single being.? 

The strange tranquillity with which Hecuba receives the news 
of Polyxena’s death has often been taken at its face value, as 
if her daughter’s nobility, or even Odysseus’ arguments about 
national policy, had somehow reconciled her to her sorrow. How- 
ever, the Queen’s most violent expressions of grief have already 
been made as Polyxena was dragged offstage to the sacrifice: the 
report of its consummation she receives in a state of numbed 
passivity, her faint protest the more poignant for its vague 








“uncertainty (585-8) : 


I know not where to look amid my ills, 

So many, all around; if I grasp one of them, 

-Another stops me, and then a third summons me thence, 
* Bringing some fresh exchange of woes. 


Her daughter’ s nobility, Hecuba tells us, inhibits any excessive 
outcry of grief from her; this thought leads her to a queer de- 
tached little passage on the sources of such nobility. 'This pas- 
sage should not be interpreted either as an irrelevant Huripidean 
aside, or as an indication of Hecuba’s philosophic resignation. 


28 See E, R. Dodds, introduction to acd Bacchae (Oxford, 1944), 
pp. xvi-xvii. 
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Hecuba is, for the moment, emotionally exhausted, and we know 
from the prologue that another blow is soon to fall upon her: 
thus, both psychological probability and a very necessary dra- 
matic economy dictate how she must be presented in this 
. entracte. Hecuba is kept paralyzed by grief; in her struggle 
“to blot out” (é£aAcjacÓm, 590) her daughter's agony, she 
seizes on the one saving aspect of it—the nobility with which 
her daughter died. Even this subject Hecuba’s mind, in spasm 
like protective muscles around an injured limb, quickly deper- 
sonalizes, and soon she is pondering the familiar question, “ Is it 
parents or training that makes the difference between the noble 
and the base?” Thus, by the most “natural” of devices, the 
dramatist alerts us for the coming contrast between Hecuba’s 
and her daughter's areté.?® 

After the emotional lull of this skilful entr’acte, comes the 
shocking discovery of the body of Polydorus, murdered and 
` east into the sea by his protector, the barbarous Polymestor. The 
effect of this second blow on Hecuba may be gauged from what 
we have seen of her-so far and the moral collapse which now takes 
place must be regarded as the result, inevitable and tragic, of 
' this twofold loss on such a character as hers. Thus, the very 
terms in which her present plight is described by the serving 
woman remind us, though they are more extreme, of those used 
to express her earlier desolation (668-9) : 


Mistress, you are lost. 

Though your eyes still see the light, you live no longer 
(obxér' eL), 

Of child, of lord, of city, all bereaved. 

This emphasis on the completeness (dais, dvavdpos, mos) of 
Hecuba's bereavement, and on the idea of non-existence which 
accompanies it, is surely most significant. dwodis, in the ser- 
vant’s speech, refers to the loss of Troy, but for Hecuba her 
city still lived in her children, for she has called Polyxena her 
“city” at line 281. Now, with all her family as well as Troy 


2° Of. Grube, pp. 95-6, 220. It is true, of course, that the subject of 





Hecuba's little homily is rather a favourite one in “gnomic” passages 





of Euripides (see, for example: El. 367-90, Hec. 379-80, I. A. 558-67, 
Suppl. 911-17) ; however, this fact does not preclude the possibility of 
such passages having their own dramatic relevance within their specific 
contexts. 
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destroyed, Hecuba loses, as it were, all sense of moral identity; 
nothing has any longer any meaning for her save vengeance on 
Polymestor, the genos who has betrayed his trust. “ 
Svaryvos, obkér' cipi 95," cries Hecuba (683), echoing the ser- 
vant's words. Only thus can her moral degradation be under- 
stood; no longer a proud queen, jealous of her city’s honour, no ` 
longer even a human being in the full sense of the word, she 
grovels before Agamemnon, king of her city's enemies and of her 
daughter's murderers, because in him she sees the only means 
to her revenge.?? 

This sense of moral death, or moral abdieation,? is dramati- 
eally conveyed by an eerie little passage of self-interrogation by 
Hecuba, as soon as Agamemnon arrives on stage (736-51). 
However, her hesitation is pitifully brief and the manner of her 
supplication heightens the contrast between her abasement and 
the fierce and noble freedom of Polyxena: 


arodd qv 


Agamemnon! by your knees, I beseech you, and by your 
beard, 


39'Too much has surely been made of the alleged community of feeling 
between the Greeks and the Trojans of this play: see, for example, 
Grube, pp. 220-1, Delebecque, pp. 151-3 (where the point is urged to 
serve a part of Delebecque’s interpretation in terms of contemporary 
politics). Certainly this impression is not supported by Hecuba’s 
address to Odysseus (251 ff.) nor by the proud words, of Polyxena, first 
to Odysseus (342 ff.) and later to those “ Argive sackers of my city” 
who had almost presumed to lay their hands upon her (547 ff.). 
Odysseus, for his part, has explicitly included the Trojans in his scorn- 
ful description of barbarian races, unlike the Greeks in policy and in 
- ~ --suecess.—_Furthermore,—the-limited .entente.eventually reached between- 
Hecuba and Agamemnon is dictated by self-interest on each side, and 
to reach this agreement, Hecuba has to use the basest means of per- 
suasion on Agamemnon. There remains the Greeks’ admiration, re- 
ported by Talthybius (571-82), of Polyxena’s noble bearing in extremis, 
but this hardly suffices to indicate friendly and congenial sentiments 
between the races. The most that can be granted to Delebeeque's view 
of the gentle treatment of the conquerors in this play is that there is 
not as strong an anti-Spartan bias as in the Andromache and, perhaps, 
the Troades. (Cf. also H. Steiger, “ Warum Euripides schreibe seine 
Troerrinen? ” Philologus, XIII [1900], pp. 389-91, who also contrasts 
the Hecuba with the Troades in this respect.) 

"D Vandaele (above, note 16), p. 20, expresses a similar view of 
Hecuba's state at this point in the play: “ Dès ce moment, le désespoir 
d'Héeabé la mise hors d'elle . . . elle n'est pas elle-meme: l'infortune 
l'égare." 
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And by the prosperous power of your right hand... 
(752-8). 

Let me take vengeance on my enemies 

And willingly I'll be your slave for life (756-7). 


In the long, formal speech of supplication which follows, 
Hecuba. once again bases her argument on the claims, first of 
nomos, and then of charis. It is for their twofold rupture of 
social obligation (duty to a guest and duty to the dead) that 


the crimes of Polymestor, who has slaughtered a guest-friend ` 


and left his body unburied, particularly cry out for vengeance— 
and Hecuba again reminds us that, in these matters as in the 
case of Polyxena’s rights, justice is the same for slave and free 
alike. This part of Hecuba’s appeal leads to a brilliant rhetorical 
disquisition on nomos as the source not only of all man’s dis- 
tinctions between justice and injustice but even of our belief 
in the gods,” and ends with the statement that, if Agamemnon 
will not support her claims, there can no longer be justice in 
men's affairs (787-805). 

From this appeal Agamemnon turns aside (812) and in the 
second part of her speech Hecuba, abandoning the “ ethical 
argument,” stoops to a base device by which to move the king. 
Her daughter Cassandra, she reminds him, is now his spear- 
won mistress; some payment (xdépw, 830) is surely due for the 
favours of love, both to Cassandra and to the mother who sup- 
plied her. And in -avenging Polydorus, Agamemnon will be 
avenging his own brother by Cassandra (824-35). 

This passage provides a grimly ironic parallel to Hecuba’s 
earlier appeal to charis in the speech to Odysseus (271-8), for 
now there is no question of the just payment of a favour gener- 
ously given, but of bought favours and. the calculated returns 


32... vóut yap robs Geobs jryobue0a (800): the ambiguity of this very 
Euripidean (and, perhaps, Ánaxagorean) remark of Hecuba's has been 
much discussed. Does it mean “It is by reason of the existence of the 
law that we believe in the existence of the gods” (Hadley) or (in a 
more “sophistic” vein), “By convention we believe in the gods” 
(and so give some authority to our distinctions between right and 
wrong [801] by which we live) ? As T. T. Jeffrey has suggested ad loc. 








political ‘irony implied against the Athenian laws, under which a a man 
could be prosecuted, as Socrates was, for not believing in the recog- 
nised deities.” 
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of whores and pimps. It may be said, perhaps, that Hecuba has 
learned too well Odysseus’ lesson in the political uses of charis 
and of rhetoric, for even her “master” might now be shocked 
at the length to which she goes. 

It is often assumed that in the first part of her appeal to 
Agamemnon, Hecuba’s honour has not been compromised, that 
only when the argument from nomos fails does she undergo her. 
fatal change.’ It is true that Hecuba’s arguments for Poly- 
mestor's punishment are irreproachable in themselves, and are 
rendered the more impressive by her near-apotheosis of the 
concepts of law and justice. But Hecuba herself has already 
offended against another kind of nomos. In grovelling before 
her city’s enemies she has already shown a considerable decline 
in queenly areté; then, in pandering to them with her diugha S 
honour, she takes the final step in degradation. 

This second “descent” is, like the first, marked by a moment 
of hesitation, of self-colloquy, in which the Queen again reminds 
herself that her city and her children gone, she exists no longer: 
“olxouat: Karvov 88 «óAeos rdvd? VmepÜpóokovyÜ' bpd” (822-3). 
However, the most striking feature of this passage is the Queen’s 
sudden reference to Peithó, the only goddess, or the only power, 
for which she now has any use (813-19) : 


Alas! Why do we mortals labour at all other kinds of 
knowledge, and take what pains we must to track them 
down, while Persuasion (Petthé), man’s only ruler (where- 
by "twere possible to win any argument and so gain one's 
end), we take no special pains—nor pay our fees I—to learn ? 


Thus -Peithó,-in-its-various aspects, has now become-the-guid-—-—— === 
ing genius of the Queen.** Persuasion, is, of course, the end of 


** Thus Sheppard finds that the refusal of Hecuba's appeal for justice, 
“marks the crisis in her moral catastrophe " (J.T. Sheppard, Huripides’ 
Heouba [Oxford, 1924], p. 11). Of. also Matthaei, p. 149, Kirkwood, 
pp. 61-2, 64-7. : 

*! Kirkwood (p. 67) remarks of the second half of Hecuba’s appeal 
to Agamemnon, “It is only the beginning of Hecuba’s degeneration, but 
by its tone it sets the pattern for the rest." Méridier (p. 212, note 1) 
writes of Hecuba’s praise of Peithó, “ Allusion claire aux sophistes, 
dont Euripide recommande ici l'enseignement." Doubtless there is a 
reference to the sophists here, but it is difficult to see how, in the 
context, anyone could regard the passage as implying the poet’s 
recommendation of their art. 
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rhetoric, but it is only rhetoric in its most ungoverned use which 
dispenses with all other considerations. From the first, Hecuba 
has shown her greatest strength in rhetoric; now, as her areté 
declines, she openly worships it in its most vicious form. Pre- 
viously, she has used it honestly and has savagely attacked the 
erowd-pandering of demagogues; now she, too, exploits rhetoric, 
using the basest of inducements to win the favour of the King. 
Peithó, as well as being the guiding genius of the rhetorician, 
suggested to the Greek mind what “temptation "—/particularly 
Such “ passionate ” temptations as lust, avarice, ambition, ven- 
geance—does to the Christian mind.*® Hecuba, herself in the 
grip of her passion for revenge, uses the temptations of lust 
and avarice respectively to persuade first Agamemnon and then 
her victim Polymestor to her will. In all of this, she depends 
increasingly on her power of rhetoric which becomes (in sad 
contrast with her honest and unsuccessful plea to Odysseus) the 
more effective the more unscrupulously she employs it. Finally, 
when the ruined Polymestor seeks to arraign her before the bar 
of Agamemnon’s justice, it is Hecuba’s power of.rhetoric which 
once again prevails. 

This general picture will, perhaps, suffice to indicate the pat- 
tern of this tragedy’s dénouement. Most commentators agree on 
the moral degradation of Hecuba in these final passages, though 
here the emphasis has been on the savagery of her vengeance on 
the innocent children of Polymestor—a dramatic anticipation 
(or interpretation?) of that “hound-dog Hecuba” myth to 
which the poet alludes at the end of the play. It is true that 
action, even melodramatic action, now takes precedence: the 
luring of Polymestor and his children to their destruction, the 
bloody slaughter of the children and the blinding of their father, 
the “epic exchange” of taunts and dire prophecy (1254 ff.) 
between the victorious Hecuba and the vanquished barbarian 
king. Nevertheless, even in this tumultuous close, certain 
ironic reminders of the earlier thematic development reappear. 
So might we interpret the chorus’ puzzled comment on the 


35 Perhaps the most vivid example of this use of Peithó in Tragedy 
occurs in Aeschylus, Ag. 385 ff., where the Chorus is describing the 











temptation of Paris: 
Bi&rac 0 à rédawa redd 
TpoBo)Aov «ais dóepros ras. . 
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nomot, as Hecuba has represented them in her plea to Agamem- 
non (“ Strange, how they've defined anew the bonds of loyalty, 
making friends of one's worst enemies . . .” 846-8), and Hecuba’s 
request that the burial of Polyxena be delayed to coincide with 
that of Polydorus. Agamemnon agrees, and immediately the 
chorus bursts into a sombre ode on the sack of Troy, as if to 
underline these grim reminders of Hecuba’s defection to her 
daughter's and her city's enemies. 

In like manner, the themes of Peithé and Charis reappear in 
ironic guise in the “trial scene” following the vengeance of 
Hecuba. Here Polymestor lays claim to Agamemnon’s gratitude 
on the grounds that he has slaughtered Polydorus to make sure 
that Troy shall never rise again. Hecuba, in her reply, expresses 
the pious wish that good speeches might accompany only noble 
actions and that cunning words should never have the power to 
veil base deeds (1192-4) : 


` Sharp men there are all too well versed in this, 
But not until the end their skill prevails. 
Foully they perish: no one has yet escaped. 


Of the Queen's many comments on the art of rhetoric, this must 
surely strike us as the most cynical—an ironic comment on her 
own case, and on the fate which lies in store for her. Further- 
more, though Hecuba's rebuttal of Polymestor's argument is 
doubtless * just,” the terms she uses (“ How could thy barbarian 
race expect friendship with the Greeks? ") are, to say the least, 
unfortunate, for they provide yet another reminder of that base 
alliance which the “barbarian” Hecuba (for so Odysseus in his 








account of charis has described the Trojans, 328-31) has made 
with her enemies, the Greeks. 

Thus Hecuba, in making Peithd serve her di is herself 
dominated by it. Once the passion of revenge has seized her, it 
assumes -the obsessive character so marked in the tragic- pathé 
of Euripidean drama, and Hecuba is led to stoop to any base 
persuasion to gain her ends. She does not, however, undergo 
the complete and sudden transformation which some critics 
would have us believe to be the case. This is a strange tragedy, 
in that at no point does the tragic sufferer achieve heroic stature: 
tragic decline, rather that tragic peripety, informs the action. 
Once the Queen's sufferings have been foretold to us in the 
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prologue, the tragic probabilities are not long in making their 
appearance: we may infer them from the weak dependance of 
the Queen’s early utterances and from the contrast between her 
character and that of the heroic Polyxena. Hecuba’s chief 
strength throughout lies in her power of rhetorie and the course 
of her moral disintegration may best be followed in her uses and 
abuses of the persuasive art. Her final violence then appears 
as a spectacular but not improbable fulfilment. 

The sacrifice of Polyxena, far from being an action separate 
from the tragedy of Hecuba, helps both to cause and to define it, 
for Hecuba, overwhelmed by the loss of both son and daughter, 
avenges one child by betraying the other. Moreover, the char- 
acterization of Polyxena herself has a most important function 
in the play. As she meets her death, Polyxena preserves her 
dignity, her impregnable sense of freedom, and avoids, above all, 
subjection to the enemy. It is this paradigm of tragic areté 
whieh shows up the essential nature of the fall of Hecuba: her 
self-abasement before the knees of one enemy in her passion for . 
vengeance against another. Finally, it is at the death of Poly- 
xena that the Queen first begins “to abdicate,” to forget her 
essential quality as Queen of Troy. Eventually, without family, 
without city, she reaches that desperate state of anomia which 
spells her ruin. Only in characters such as Polyxena can areté . 
survive in splendid isolation. 

D. J. CoNACRER. 
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CICERO AND THE GREEK ORATORS.* 


The object of this paper is modest and limited. It is to try 
to discover, from Cicero’s own writings, the extent of his ac- 
quaintance with the orators of Greece, and his attitude to them 
individually; and then to examine the view that the orator who 
most influenced Cicero, and whose mantle (stylistically speak- 
ing) he assumed, was Isocrates. The Asianism-Atticism con- 
troversy I shall only touch on incidentally. It has been thor- 
oughly discussed, and one may doubt whether much can be 


added to what Wilamowitz said about it in his article in Hermes, 


XXXV (1900). The attitude of the Atticist reactionaries at 
Rome was plainly wrong-headed, and for our purpose its chief 
importance was that it drew forth from Cicero, during his latter 
years, a voluminous counterblast, which included many, indeed 
the majority, of his recorded remarks on the Greek orators.: It 
may be objected that the evidence of these works (the Brutus, 
the Orator, and the De Optimo Genere Oratorum) is rendered 
suspect by their polemical character. This objection would be 
valid, if the Atticist point of view were not so plainly untenable; 
as it is, Cicero is arguing from a position of such strength that 
we can safely assume that he is expressing his real views, as 
indeed is implied in a letter which he sent to Lepta (Fam., VI, 
18, 4), in which he acknowledges the other’s complimentary 


remarks about his Orator: Oratorem meum. tanto opere a te 


probari vehementer gaudeo. mihi quidem sic persuadeo me, quic- 
quid habuerim iudicii de dicendo, in illum librum contulisse. : 
~—~It is-of-some-importance-that-we-should-remind-ourselves-of 
the fact that the Romans, in thought as in language, always 
distinguished the orator from the rhetorician. The Greeks had 
one word fyrwp, which was applied both to the public speaker, 
_ and later, after the teaching of the art had become established, 
to the teacher. For the Romans the orator represented the man 
of action and responsibility, whose words influenced events; the 
term rhetor was reserved for teachers of rhetoric, and it tended 





1 Contributed to a Seminar on “Cicero in relation to Greek Litera- 
ture," held under the auspices of the University of London Institute 
of Classical Studies in 1958-59. Some slight modifications have been 
made in the present version. 
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to imply, not merely the wnpractical and cloistered theorist— 
the umbracula, as opposed to the sol et pulvis of real life—, 
but also something of the levitas which clung to the Greek 
national character, as seen through Roman eyes. Orator was 
an ancient Latin word, and in early times was applied to the 
spokesman of an embassy, a man who, since he might have to 
bear the responsibility of a nation and speak with a nation’s 
authority, must have not only the ability to speak, but a dignity 
and integrity fit to sustain his part. From this it is but a short 
step to Cato's famous definition of an orator as vir bonus dicendi 
peritus. The tendency to seek a Greek origin for everything in 
Latin literature has led to attempts to derive this definition from 
Stoic sources. Affinities there may be, but I should need more 
evidence than has yet been produced to convince me that this 
was not an original Roman concept. It is visible at several points 
in Cicero's De Oratore. lt may be true, as has been argued by 
more than one scholar, that Cicero owed to Isocrates some of 
his ideas about the importance for the orator of a broad cultural 


.background.? But the stress that he lays on the necessity of 


dignity and character in the orator, as well as the emphasis on 
his praetieal importance in publie life, is surely Roman. Cicero 
puts into the mouths of both Crassus and Antonius two very 
similar statements about the functions of the orator, in which.. 
it is made: clear that his art only finds its true fulfilment when 
it is exercised for the good of the commonwealth (De Or., I, 
202; II, 35). At another place he uses words which seem con- 
sciously to recall Cato’s definition: tantum ego in excellenti 
oratore et eodem bono viro pono esse ornamenti universae civitati 
(II, 85). Quintilian develops the concept fully and eloquently 
in the first chapter of his twelfth book. The teachers of rhetoric, 
on the other hand, seldom win more than a contemptuous toler- 
ance from the interlocutors in the De Oratore,* and when Cicero 
uses the word rhetorem of himself, in the introduction to Book 
IL, it is by way of humorous self-depreciation.® This Roman 


2 See, for example, F. H. Colson in his edition of Quirtilian, I, p. 6. 
3H. M. Hubbell in The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius 


and Aristides (Yale, 1913); S. E. Smethurst, “ Cicero and Isocrates," 





T. A.P. A., LXXXIV (1953), pp. 262-320. 

* E. g. I, 84; II, 75, 77; ITT, 54. 

II, 10: . . . eive, ut ipse iocari soleo, unum putasti satis esse non 
modo in una familia rhetorem, sed paene in tota civitate. 
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outlook undoubtedly influenced Cicero's attitude to the Greek 
orators; it sometimes betrays itself in the judgements which he 
makes on them, and it will help to answer the question, who it 
was on whom he modelled his style. 

Among the early orators of Athens who flourished before there 
was any formal art of rhetoric, Cicero’s hero was undoubtedly 
Pericles. Naturally so, for here was a man in whom eloquence 
was combined with integrity, wisdom, and statesmanship, and 
who for forty years guided the destinies of Athens, both in 
domestic affairs and in the conduct of war; who, moreover, had 
never been taught to yelp at a rhetorician’s waterclock, but had 
profited by the wisdom of Anaxagoras (De Or., III, 188). In 
two places Cicero speaks às if he knew of written works of 
Pericles (De Or., II, 93; Brut., 27). In the first of these passages 
.his words suggest that he may have read some of these writings, 
for he makes a stylistic comparison between Pericles and his 
successors, Critias, Theramenes, and Lysias: omnes etiam tum 
retinebant illum Pericl sucum, sed erant paulo uberiore filo. 
We cannot, however, draw any reliable conclusion from this, and 
it may be that Cicero, like ourselves, knew Pericles’ oratory 
only through the medium of Thucydides. Certainly Quintilian 
is at pains to deny the existence of any genuine written speeches 
of Pericles. But there is no doubt about Cicero's interest in 
Pericles, and his belief that he was the greatest orator of his 
age. Three times he mentions. the tribute of the comic poet . 
Eupolis, who had said that Persuasion sat upon Pericles’ lips, 
and that he alone of orators left his sting in the minds of his 

7 hearers;^- -Cicero-8lso-points-out,- for-the benefit-of the-Atticist 
extremists, that, if Pericles had employed. a plain style, num- 
quam ab Aristophane poeta fulgere, tonare, permiscere Graeciam 
dictus esset. In short, this first age of Athenian oratory pro- 
duced, in Pericles, an oratorem prope perfectum (Brut., 44). | 

Of the ten Attic orators who subsequently became accepted 
as the standard canon, two, Andocides and Isaeus, are not men- 
tioned. at all in Cicero's works, and the single reference to Anti- 


? Inst., T, 1, 14; XII, 2, 22; XII, 10, 49. 

7 De Or., III, 138; Brut., 38, 59. Cf. Piekard-Cambridge, Greek Comic 
Fragments, p. 23. 

2 Or., 29. Cf. Aristophanes, Acharn., 530. 
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phon (Brut., 47) suggests that Cicero knew him only through 
the medium of Aristotle and Thucydides. Dinarchus and Lycur- 
gus are both mentioned twice, together with Hyperides and 
Aeschines, as contemporaries of Demosthenes, and the chief 
representatives of the great practising Athenian orators (De Or., 
II, 94; Brut., 36). There are two other references to Lycurgus, 
one in a letter to Atticus of 61 B.C. (Att, I, 18, 3), in which ` 
Cieero, speaking of the proceedings against Clodius in the Bona 
Dea affair, remarks: nosmet ipsi, qui Lycurgei a principio 
fuissemus, cotidie demitigamur,® the other in the Brutus (130), 
where a Roman orator of that name, an accusator vehemens et 
molestus, is described as having brought disgrace upon his family — .- 
and parentage by invariably choosing the róle of prosecutor, uf 
Athenis Lycurgus. All that we can justifiably: conclude from 
these passages is that Cicero knew Lycurgus to have specialised 
. in prosecutions, and disapproved of him on that account, pre- 
sumably because such a penchant indicated a flaw of personality 
inconsistent with the character of a vir bonus. i 
'- Cicero seems to show a more direct knowledge of Hyperides. 
In the De Oratore (I, 58) he and Demosthenes are spoken of 
together as perfectos 1am homines in dicendo et perpolitos, and 
the same two are again coupled in the Brutus (188). He is 
twice linked with Lysias: in the Orator (90) they are both 
described as satis faceti; in the Brutus (67) Cicero criticizes 
the Atticists who admire Lysias and Hyperides for their old- 
fashioned plainness, but fail to see the same virtues in their own | 
countryman Cato. Hyperides is assigned the characteristic 
quality of acumen (De Or., III, 28), and.in the Brutus (290) he 
shares with Pericles, Aeschines, and Demosthenes the reputation 
of having achieved the glory that belongs to the greatest orator, 
who can attract a crowded and silent audience in anticipation 
of his speech, and, when he speaks, can sway it as he wills. 

Lysias, who, because of his plain style and lack of ornament, 
was proclaimed by the Atticists as the perfect model, naturally 
receives a good deal of attention; and though Cicero does not 
mention any of his speeches by name, he speaks of them as being 

numerous (De Or., TI, .93), and. gives the. impression.of having... 


° Tt is possible, but less likely, that the reference here is to the Spartan 
lawgiver. 
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a good first-hand acquaintance with them. Lysias is an egregie 
subtilis orator atque elegans, but he cannot be called perfectus, 
because he is outshone by his successor Demosthenes (Brut., 35, 
66). In this he somewhat resembles Cato as compared with later 
Roman orators. Both Cato and Lysias are acuti, elegantes, faceti, 
breves; but Lysias is more fortunate, in that he has so many 
admirers who consider leanness (tenuitas) in itself a positive 
virtue. Pursuing the physical metaphor, Cicero concedes that 
Lysias often shows muscular strength (lacerti), though, on the 
whole, his style is somewhat meagre (strigosior: Brut., 63). The 
comparison with Cato might well seem a little far-fetched, and 
he allows Brutus to ridicule it later in the dialogue (293). In 
the Orator (29) Cicero points out that the real grounds on which 
Lysias’ style can be called “ Attic” are not its plainness and 
lack of ornament, but its correctness and purity of diction 
(quod nihil habeat insolens aut ineptum). He goes on to say _ 
that, although Lysias is a mere pleader (causidicum quendam), 
who lacks fulness and elevation, those who follow him are at 
least more justified than those who profess to imitate Thucydides, 
who was not an orator at all. In the De Optimo Genere Oratorum 
Lysias is politely set aside as being tetunior, because he restricted 
his activities to writing speeches for others to use in petty private 
lawsuits; the result was that he never attained the power of 
elevated utterance, whereas Demosthenes could command all 
styles: ita fit ut Demosthenes certe possit summisse dicere, elate 
Lysias fortasse non possit. Lysias, in short, may be considered an 
orator, sed de minoribus. When one has surveyed all Cicero’s 








-references—to- Liysias,-one-is. left. -with.the impression that. his 


real opinion of him was not very high, not merely because the 
plain style did not appeal to Cicero, but also because a writer 
of speeches who did not himself deliver them, and who confined 
himself to relatively unimportant subject-matter, hardly quali- 
fied, in Cicero’s eyes, for the title of orator at all. Cicero seems 
to have expressed himself more generously than he really felt 
as a means of disarming his opponents, who, when he put Lysias 
thus high, could not complain if he put Demosthenes still higher. 

Before turning to the remaining three names of Isocrates, 
Aeschines, and Demosthenes, about whom Cicero has much to 
say, it may be worth while to take note of his acquaintance with 
a few who are outside the canon. At one end of the great period 
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as abiectum, an adjective which, whatever its proper translation, 
must be considered fairly damning. The most interesting refer- 
ence is in a letter to Atticus (Ati. XII, 6), which begins as 
follows: De Caelio vide, quaeso, ne quae lacuna sit in auro. ego 
ista non novi. sed certe in collybo est detrimenti satis. huc 
aurum si accedit—sed quid loquor? tu videbis. After this un- 
usually jerky start, Cicero pauses to add: ^ There you have the 
style of Hegesias, of which Varro speaks with approval” (habes 
Hegesiae genus, quod Varro laudat). Anyone who is acquainted 
with Varro’s manner of writing, and remembers the painfully 
conspicuous silence which Cicero maintains on this aspect of his 
illustrious contemporary’s achievement,?® must feel that this 
casual remark is almost the most crushing thing that Cicero 
has to say about Hegesias. 

We hear of two Asiatic orators belonging to a later age, the 
generation before Cicero himself. They are the brothers Menecles 
and Hierocles of Alabanda. In 91 B.C., the dramatic date of 
the De Oratore, they are said to have been admired and imitated 
throughout Asia (De Or., IL, 95). They represented the type 
of Asiatic oratory which affected elaborate and prominent con- 
cinnity, and which influenced, not only Hortensius, as Cicero 
says, but also, as he seems to imply, the youthful Cicero himself 
(Brut. 325, 326). His considered judgement on them in the 
Orator (281) is that they were minime contemnendi. What they 
lacked in Attic purity and correctness, they made up for by 
their fluency and fulness. Their main fault was the rhythmical 
monotony of their sentence-endings. 


Cicero's real enthusiasm, however, is reserved for Aeschines 
and Demosthenes, above all Demosthenes. Of Aeschines we may 
say at once that, whilst he is specifically eredited with sonitus, 
lévitas and splendor verborum (De Or., III, 284; Or., 110), 
not his least merit for Cicero is that he proved himself a worthy 
opponent of Demosthenes. How many of Aeschines! speeches 
Cieero had read we do not know, but one of them, because it had 
been matched against the masterpiece of the greatest orator of 
all he knew intimately—the speech against Ctesiphon. In the 
De Oratore (III, 213) he tells the story of Aeschines, banished 
after his defeat in the cause célébre, reading to the Rhodians 


10 Of, Augustine, Civ. Dei, VI, 2. 
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first his own speech, and then that of Demosthenes, suavissima 
et maxima voce. When his hearers expressed their admiration, 
he said: quanto magis miraremini si audissetis ipsum. Our 
reaction to this remark may well be that it does credit to 
Aeschines’ magnanimity, but for Cicero, without doubt, it was 
more significant as evidence of his hero’s acknowledged supre- 
macy. It is from In Ctesiphontem 130 that Cicero derived the 
statement attributed to Demosthenes in Diw., II, 118, that the 
Delphic oracle sided with Philip. In the Tusculan Disputations 
(II, 63) he praises the oratorical brilliance of In Ctes., 77-78, 
where Aeschines is attacking Demosthenes’ character; and in 
the Orator (26) he recalls in detail a passage in which Aeschines 
ridicules Demosthenes’ language (In Ctes., 166), as well as 
Demosthenes’ retort in De Corona, 232. Finally, it was the 
In Ctesiphontem which, with the De Corona, Cicero chose to 
translate into Latin, as a means of exemplifying Attic oratory 
at its best in its most appropriate Latin dress: 


Converti enim ex Atticis duorum eloquentissimorum no- 
bilissimas orationes inter seque contrarias . . . nec converti 
ut interpres, sed ut orator, sententiis isdem et earum formis 
atque (Hedicke. tamquam codd.) figuris, verbis ad nostram 
consuetudinem aptis (Opt. Gen., 14). 


The translation has disappeared, leaving virtually no trace in 
later literature, but the introduction survives under the title 
of De Optimo Genere Oratorum. That the translation did exist 
I have no doubt whatsoever. Cicero speaks of it as completed, 
and we have no reason to doubt his word; the whole tenor of 
the De Optimo Genere gives the same impression, and it is con- 
firmed by the specially intimate knowledge which Cicero shows 
of both speeches, and his frequent references to them. It is 
possible that in Orator 26, mentioned above, we have glimpses 
of both translations. As for the De Corona, at the risk of seeming 
fanciful, I will venture to express a belief that, if one had the 
time and patience to acquire a sufficiently detailed and verbal 
knowledge both of the De Corona and of Cicero’s last series of 
public speeches, the Philippics, one might collect a considerable 
number of parallelisms of thought and expression similar to that 


11 The passages in which Jerome, Bp., 57, 5, 2, and Sidonius, Ep., 
II, 9, 5, mention the translation are inconclusive. 
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which commentators have long noted between De Corona 59 
and Phil., II, 55.17 If such a result did emerge to any striking 
degree, one would be justified in seeing reflections of Cicero's 
translation, whieh in 44 B. C. would still be quite fresh in his 
mind. 

We need not collect Cicero's numerous references to Demos- 
thenes in order to discover his opinion of that orator. His 
admiration is everywhere obvious. At least four times he states 
eategorically that Demosthenes was the greatest of the Greek 
orators (Brut., 35; Or., 6, 23; Opt. Gen., 13), and he hardly 
mentions him without implying the same thing. Only once 
(Or., 104) does he criticize him, and then it is only to say that 
even the greatest orator of all sometimes falls short of Cicero's 
ideas of perfection: qui quamquam unus eminet inter omnes in 
omni genere dicendi, lamen non semper implet auris meas: ita 
sunt avidae et capaces et saepe aliquid immensum infinitumque 
desiderant. As we have seen, he finds in the De Corona the high- 
water mark of Demosthenes’ achievement, but he also knows and 
admires other speeches, among which he mentions that against 
Leptines, the De Falsa Legatione, and the Philippics (Or., 111). 
We are told that Demosthenes was a student of Plato; we hear 
of his appetite for working before daylight, of his heroic and 
successful efforts to overcome physical impediments and to per- 
fect his art, of his delight on one occasion, when he overheard 
a poor woman carrying water whisper to her companion hic est 
ille Demosthenes. It is the vir bonus, no less than the vir 
dicendi peritus, who rouses Cicero's devotion; the greatness of 
the De Corona is bound up with the greatness of the occasion, 
a patriotic leader of the people justifying his services to the 
state. 

In this connexion, a special interest attaches to a passage 
of a letter which Cicero wrote to Atticus in May 44 B.C. This 
was a time of disillusionment for Cicero. The Ides of March 
had failed to throw off tyranny, and had merely resulted in one 
tyrant being replaced by another. The conspirators had not 


12. De Cor., 159: ò yap rd cwépua mapaexüv, obros TOv dÜvrwv Kaxay 
abris. Phil, 11, 55: Ut igitur ia seminibus est causa arborum ct 
stirpium, sie huius luctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti. 

120p, 10; Brut, 191; Tusc. IV, 44; Div., II, 96; De Or., I, 260; 
Tuso., V, 103. 
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succeeded, at the time, in securing the support of the masses; 
Antony, on the other hand, with Caesar’s private papers and 
Caesar’s money at his disposal, was steadily gaining strength 
and behaving more and more like a despot. The conspirators 
had been compelled to go into hiding, and Cicero had withdrawn 
from Rome. It was clear to him that, if senatorial government 
was ever to be reestablished, Antony must first be overthrown. 
Brutus had sent to Cicero the written version of the speech 
which he had made on the Capitol after the assassination of 
Caesar, and had asked Cicero to suggest improvements, before 
it was published. In sending it on to Atticus, Cicero explains 
why he cannot do what Brutus requests. The passage, though 
it is well known, is worth quoting at length (Att., XV, 1B, 2): 


Est autem oratio scripta elegantissime sententiis, verbis, ut 
nihil possit ultra. ego tamen si illam causam habuissem, 
scripsissem ardentius. "Yzó0cow vides quae sit <et> persona 
dicentis. itaque eam corrigere non potui. quo enim in 
genere Brutus noster esse vult et quod iudicium habet de 
optimo genere dicendi, id ita consecutus in ea oratione est 
ut elegantius esse nihil possit; sed ego secutus aliud sum, sive 
hoc recte sive non recte. . . . sed si recordabere Anpoobévous 
fulmina, tum intelleges posse et arrixérara <et> gravissime 
dici. 
The most significant sentences here are those in italics. Cicero 
is certainly making a stylistic judgement. He cannot do what 
Brutus has asked, because his own attitude to oratorical style 
is fundamentally different. In his view, the occasion had de- 
manded a more elevated and impassioned style, in fact, the 
thunderbolts of a Demosthenes; and this is the style which he 
himself would have adopted. At the same time, one is not, I 
think, being unduly imaginative in seeing in this passage evi- 
dence that Demosthenes was in Cicero’s thoughts, not only as 
the orator, but as the patriot rallying his nation against a despot. 
As Demosthenes had used his eloquence as a weapon against 
Philip, so Cicero imagined himself, if ever the opportunity 
came, standing forth against Antony, as champion of all loyal 
elements at Rome. It seems probable that from such thoughts 
as these, in the early summer of 44 B.C., was born the title 
* Philippics,” which he subsequently gave to the series of speeches 
against Antony which began later in the same year. According to 
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the letter of Brutus in which the title is mentioned (Ad Brut., 
IX, 8, 4 Sjogren), Cicero suggested it jokingly. Naturally 
Cicero would wish to give this impression to his friend, for he 
was not lacking in sensibility. Nevertheless, there can be little 
doubt that he was really in earnest. For the speeches which he 
knew were likely to be his swan-song he chose a title which not 
only paid tribute to his Greek predecessor, but asserted for him- 
self, as unmistakably as Ennius had claimed to be the Roman 
Homer, the right to be recognized as the Roman Demosthenes. 

From the evidence so far considered the obvious and natural 
conclusion to be drawn is that Cicero admired Demosthenes 
above all other Greek orators, and modelled his style on him. 
This, however, unless J am mistaken, is not the orthodox view, 
which holds that, whilst Cicero regarded Demosthenes as the 
perfect pattern of the orator in public life—the vir bonus, he 
was indebted for his style chiefly to Isocrates. This view, as I 
shall try to show, is not supported, either by what Cicero actually 
says about Isocrates, or by a comparison of typical passages 
from the works of both. 

Let us first have the “Isocratean” view stated in the words 
of two distinguished scholars, Richard Jebb and J. E. Sandys. 
In his Attic Orators, II, p. 78, Jebb writes as follows: 


But the best representative of Isocrates in his influence 
on the development of oratory is Cicero. Cicero was in- 
tellectually stronger than Isocrates .. . But as a stylist he 
is inferior to Isocrates. The idea which Cicero got from 
Isocrates was that of number. To this Cicero added special 
Isocratic graces with more than the richness but with less 
than the elegance of the Greek master. Seldom perhaps has 
an unconscious criticism on self told the truth more neatly 
than does the phrase of Cicero, when he speaks of having 
used ‘all the fragrant essences of Isocrates and all the Little 
stores of his disciples’. The brilliancy of Isocrates had come 
to Cicero through the school of Rhodes. 


And this is what Sandys has to say in the introduction to his 
great edition of the Orator (p. xxii): 


Cicero himself, while cunstanily acknowledging Demos- 
thenes as the most perfect model of eloquence, is in the 
formation of his own oratorical style much more indebted 
to Isocrates, to whose points of excellence he has, as a 
stylist, though not as an orator or as a politician, a far 
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closer affinity. When he had clothed in a Greek dress the 
story of his own consulship, he wrote to his friend confessing 
that he had ‘lavished on its toilet the whole of the fragrant 
casket of Isocrates and all the little perfume boxes of his 
pupils, besides giving it a touch of the rhetorical rouge of 
Aristotle’, And the same self-criticism may be applied 
with almost equal justice to his own oratorical prose. 


` Sandys goes on to say that, in his efforts to develop Latin oratori- 
cal prose, there were two points on which Cicero set special store, 
the proper use of rhythm and the development of the period. 
He continues: 


In both these points his true prototype in Greek literature 
is undoubtedly Isocrates; and this is the reason why he 
dwells with such emphasis on the services of his Greek 
precursor towards the perfecting of these two important 
elements of artistic prose. 


Sandys then proceeds to recommend that the reader should take 
the passage from the Panegyricus which describes the benefits 
conferred by Athens on Greece (Paneg., 28-50). 


Let him read the whole of it aloud slowly, or learn any 
large portion of it by heart and repeat it in a subdued voice, 
minding the pauses and attending to the sense... . When 
from such a passage of Isocrates he turns to similar master- 
pieces of style in Cicero, and then to the most artistic models 
of prose among modern nations, he will recognise to how 
large an extent the most finished forms of prose in the 
present time are founded, whether consciously or not, on 
that of Cicero, while the oratorical prose of Cicero is founded 
mainly on that of Isocrates.** 


It will be observed that both Jebb and Sandys invoke the 
evidence of a familiar passage from a letter of Cicero to Atticus 
(Att., II, 1, 1), and indeed seem to attach considerable im- 
portance to it. It will be worth while to look at the passage in 
its context. Writing in the year 60 B.C., Cicero begins by 
acknowledging the receipt of a commentarius in Greek on his 
consulship, which Atticus had written. He remarks that he is 


^ P. xxxiii. Blass, whom Sandys appears to be following, expresses 
himself more cautiously. He says simply that Cicero “ die beiden grossen 
Elemente der künstlerischen Prosa, den Rhythmus und die Periode, 
dem Isokrates abgelernt hat” (Die Attische Beredsamkeit, II, p. 212). 
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glad that he had already despatched to Atticus his own com- 
mentarius, also in Greek, on the same subject; otherwise he might 
have been accused of plagiarism. He thinks Atticus’ version 
horridula . . . atque incompta, politely adding that this lack of 
ornament could be counted a virtue, just as, according to the 
Roman proverb, a woman was well perfumed when she used no 
perfume.** He goes on: 


Meus autem liber totum Isocrati myrothecium atque omnis 
eius discipulorum arculas ac nonnihil etiam Aristotelia pig- 
menta consumpsit. . . . Quem tibi ego non essem ausus 
mittere, nisi eum lente ac fastidiose probavissem. quam- 
quam ad me rescripsit iam Rhodo Posidonius se, nostrum 
illud $zópvgpa cum legeret, quod ego ad eum ut ornatius 
de isdem rebus scriberet miseram, non modo non excitatum 
esse ad scribendum sed etiam plane deterritum. quid 
quaeris? conturbavi Graecam nationem. 


Seen as a whole, the passage invites two comments. The first 
is that we should not take too solemnly the cosmetics metaphor 
which Cicero uses in the crucial sentence, coming as it does 
immediately after his reference to the perfume-proverb. He is 
drawing a playful contrast between his own work and that of 
Atticus, not making a serious avowal of his stylistic ideal. 
Secondly, Cicero evidently regards his Greek commentarius as a 
tour de force, and is proud of it for that reason (conturbawi 
Graecam nationem). He has chosen to write in the style of 
Isocrates, because for works of an epideictic or historical char- 
acter that style (as he says elsewhere) is specially appropriate.'? 
But he is not acknowledging Isocrates as a model for other kinds 
of prose, even in Greek; still less are we justified in assuming 
that his words ean tell us anything about his own Latin style. 
On the contrary, the pride which he takes in this achievement 
suggests that he feels his Isocratic essay to be something quite 
different from the manner in which he normally writes himself. 

If we now go on to consider Cicero's attitude to Isocrates 
in general, we shall find that, whilst he regarded him as the most 
important and fertile influence in the development of the art 


15 Of, Plaut., Most., 273. 

19 More strietly, his words seem to mean that he has used all the 
devices which the masters of Greek rhetoric enjoined for the epideictic 
style. 
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of rhetoric, especially in having first shown the possibilities of 
prose-rhythm and of the period, and whilst he had obviously 
studied his works carefully for that reason, he did not look upon 
Isocrates as an orator in the full sense, nor did he think Isocrates’ 
style relevant, except occasionally, to the requirements of real- 
life oratory. 

Isocrates was the father of eloquence (pater eloquentiae), and 
his house became for the whole of Greece virtually a training- 
school and factory of the art of speaking: cunctae Graeciae quasi 
ludus atque officina dicendi (De Or., II, 10; Brut., 82). Cicero 
is fond of this simile and uses it several times. He uses another: 
Isocrates establishment was like a Trojan horse, from which 
came forth absolute champions (meri principes), some to dis- 
tinguish themselves on the parade-ground, others on the battle- 
field (De Or., II, 94). Among these celebrated pupils of Iso- 
crates, we hear especially of Ephorus and Theopompus, and the 
anecdote about one needing the spur, the other the bridle, is 
told three times (De Or., ITI, 36; Att., VI, 1, 12; Brut., 204). 
In the De Oratore (III, 173) it is stated as a common view 
that Isocrates was the first to introduce prose-rhythm ; this not- 
quite-accurate opinion is corrected in the Orator (174), where 
Cicero points out that Gorgias and Thrasymachus brought 
rhythmical prose into being, but Isocrates was the first to handle 
it with skill and comparative restraint. 

We have two general judgements on Isocrates, one in the Bow 
(32) and the other in the Orator (40f.). In the Brutus passage 
Cicero says of him: magnus orator et perfectus magister, quam- 
quam forensi luce caruit intraque parietes aluit eam gloriam 
quam nemo meo quidem iudicio est postea consecutus. At first 
sight, it looks as if Cicero were conceding to Isocrates absolute 
supremacy as an orator, but eam gloriam refers to his reputation 
for the teaching of rhetoric, in whieh he remained unrivalled. 
In the Orator (40), after speaking of the epideictic style, he 
says that Isocrates praeter ceteros eiusdem generis laudatur 
semper a nobis. He was the first to expand his sentences with 
words, and fill them with softer rhythms, and since the pupils 
whom he instructed in this art became eminent either as orators 
or as writers, his establishment came to be considered an officina 
eloquentiae. What follows is significant of Cicero's attitude. 
After saying that, if he errs in admiring Isocrates, he does so 
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in eompany with Socrates and Plato, he adds (42) that the 
-dulce orationis gemus et solutum et fluens (by which he un- 
doubtedly means the Isocratic style) is proprium sophistarum, 
pompae quam pugnae aptius, gymnasiis et palaestrae dicatum, 
spretum et pulsum foro. He has discussed it because eloquence 
gets its first nourishment from this style, before developing its 
own strength and color. Therefore it has not seemed inappropri- 
ate to say something about the infancy of the orator's art (de 
oratoris quasi incunabulis dicere). Cicero then repeats that the 
epideictic style is only relevant for the purposes of training and 
display, and he returns in aciem dimicationemque. 

Later in the Orator (207), when discussing the period, he 
says that in the writing of history and in epideictic oratory 
placet omnia dict Isocrateo Theopompeoque more, illa, circum- 
scriptione, ut tamquam in orbe inclusa currat oratio, quoad in- 
sistat in perfectis absolutisque sententiis. By Isocrateo more he 
evidently means a succession of long, flowing periods, as con- 
trasted with the more varied style required in the oratory of 
public life. He goes on to say that occasionally in forensic 
oratory the highly rhythmical and periodic style will be appro- 
priate, either in a passage of elaborate eulogy, or in a descrip- 
tion quae plus dignitatis desiderat quam doloris, and he mentions 
(210) examples from his own speeches, especially from the 
Verrines. As Kroll observes in his commentary (p. 178), these 
examples are not noticeably more rhythmical than other parts 
of Cicero's works. 

In the De Opt. Gen., 17 Cicero, while recognizing that expert 
opinion has generally regarded Isocrates as summus orator, will 
not himself allow him a place in that class: non enim in acie 
versatur nec ferro, sed quasi rudibus eius eludit oratio. 


I have been maintaining that Cicero's references to Isocrates 
do not support the view that his oratorical style was chiefly 
indebted to him. I wish, in conclusion, to test and, I hope, 
confirm this thesis by attempting a stylistic comparison of char- 
acteristic passages of Isocrates, Cicero and, finally, Demosthenes. 
The extraets from Isocrates are drawn from that part of the 
Panegyricus which Sandys recommended should be read aloud 
in a subdued voice, and I have tried to set them out in such a 
way that their structure and balance is more obvious to the eye. 
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34-35: 


7 ~ z ~ 
Ileoi uiv ody rot peylorou rGv evepyernudroy 
n M - 
kal mpórov *yevopévov Kal TÄGL kotyorárov 
TaUT' eireiv Exoper. 
X ^ ^ > N Eg € ~ 
mepl be Toùs aùroùs xpóvovs Spdca 
Tovs piv BapBápovs Tv whelorqy THs xópas Karéxovras 
vols 8 "EM qvas els puxpov TÓrOV KaTaKxeKAnpevous 
Kal 6:4 omavidryTa ths yis 
émBovdrcdorrds te odiow abrois kal orpareias èm dXX ovs torov- 
pévovs, 
M ^ * > ad * BR , 
kai roùs uv OU &yOciav TOv Kal? jjuépav, 
N * x * a 2 y. 
ToUs 08 dia Tov wéAEuov drohAupévovs, 
oè raŭ’ oUros ExovTa wepteidey 
xz 
GAN’ tyyepóvas els tas móAes èférenpev, 
4 , xX 4 rA , 
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orparyyol karacTáyres aÜràv Kal woAéuw KparjoavTes ToUs 
BapBapovs, 
Y b 349) € 2 - » , , x 
TO0ÀAÀs pèv èp’ ékarépas THs Tyretpov mÓAÀew Ékricav, 
, 
&mácas 8& ras VÝTOVS karóKwav, 
3 g bS ` x 3 , ` A t z 
Gporépous 8à kal rods ádkoAovÜgcavras Kal rods Vmopetvavras 
éowoay. 
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- - M 
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- ^ P - ~ ^ ~ , fd > ` ~ 4 
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^ ~ F: / 
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~ - s, 
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, b - , 4 ~ [4 

ék 88 trav Aeyouévov pddtora karaoavets yvyvopévovs, 

kal Tovro otpBodror THs maiejceos Hav ékácTOV TicTÓTaTOV 
åmoðeðeryuévov, 

M ^ - t 

Kal Tots Adyw KadGs ypwpévovs 

> Ed 2 - ied , > ^ * ^ = y 

où uóvov èv rais abrav Ovvauévous àAAà kal mapà Tois aAdois 
évytipous Óvras. 


In the first passage (Paneg., 34-35) it will be noticed that 
the balance is of the simplest type, consisting of two-member 
antithesis or parallelism, which is effected by péy...8¢ (three 
times), by re...xaé (once) and by xai...koí (once). The struc- 
ture of the period as a whole is still predominantly paratactic: 
ópGca ... KataxexAnpévous Kal ... sowovpuévovs kal... dzodAupévous 
oDóà ... aepteidey arr’ jyeuóvas ebérepwpey, oio... Ükrioav 
Katéxioay ... éswoav. The total effect of the period is of a gentle 
progress, accompanied by a rocking movement. 

The second passage is much longer and more elaborate, but in 
its essential features it is very similar to the first. The basic 
structure of the whole is paratactic: $«uXocoóíay ... Ñ 
cvvefeüpe ... Kal ... éÉmpáüvev kal ... OwiAev kal ... ediSakev, Ñ 
aróAus pay katédagev kal Aóyyovs ériunoey ... ovvedvia py... épéca 
82 ... od peróv ... dA... épyov Óvras kal ... Staépovtas, ert 
à»... yvyvopévovs, kal rodro dmodeSerypévov kai ... éprínous dvras. 
This framework is filled out mainly by balanced clauses, con- 
sisting of two-member antitheses and parallelisms of the same 
kind as in the previous passage. Here we have a good illustration 
of what Cicero meant, when he described Isocrates’ contribution 
to the development of prose as dilatare verbis et mollioribus 
numeris explere sententias (Or., 40). The consequence of the 
Isocratean period still retaining so much of the character of 
Aé&s elpopévy is that it rarely gives the impression of moving 
inevitably towards its conclusion; it seems rather to drift on its 
way. Its parts, however elaborate in themselves, tend to be 
strung along by means of coordinating conjunctions; the ela- 
boration itself is restricted to a few types of two-part balance, 
often repeated. It is strange that Sandys should have found the 
reading of Isuerates so satisfying; most readers, after a page or 
two, will find him eloying and monotonous. This is a style which 
still has something naive and primitive about it. 

Let us now set beside Isocrates three passages of Cicero, all of 
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an epideictic character, and therefore places in which, if any- 
where, we might expect to find Isocratic affinities. The first 
(In Verrem, II, 2, 6) is one of the passages which Cicero him- 
self mentioned in the Orator (207); the other two are high- 
lights from the two speeches which, perhaps, come nearest to 
being showpieces, the Pro Archia and the Pro Marcello. 


In Verrem, II, 2, 6: 


Quid? illa quae forsitan ne sentiamus quidem, indices, 
quanta sunt! 

quod multis locupletioribus civibus utimur, 

quod habent propinquam fidelem fructuosamque provinciam, 

quo facile excurrant, ubi libenter negotium gerant; 

quos illa partim mercibus suppeditandis cum quaestu com- 
pendioque dimittit, 

partim retinet, ut arare, ut pascere, ut negotiari libeat, 

ut denique sedes ac domicilium collocare ; 

quod commodum non mediocre rei publicae est, 

tantum civium numerum tam prope a domo 

tam bonis fructuosisque rebus detineri. 


Pro Archia, 31: 


Quae cum ita sint, petimus a vobis, indices, 

si qua non modo humana verum etiam divina 

in tantis ingeniis commendatio debet esse, 

ut eum, qui vos, qui vestros imperatores, 

qui populi Romani res gestas semper ornavit, 

qui etiam his recentibus nostris vestrisque domesticis peri- 
culis 

aeternum se testimonium laudis daturum esse profitetur, 

quique est ex eo numero 

qui semper apud omnes sancti sunt habiti itaque dicti, 

sic in vestram accipiatis fidem, 

ut humanitate vestra levatus 

potius quam acerbitate violatus esse videatur. 


Pro Marcello, 5: 


Soleo saepe ante oculos ponere, 
idque libenter crebris usurpare sermonibus, 
omnes nostrorum imperatorum, 
omnes exterarum gentium potentissimorumque populorum, 
omnes regum clarissimorum res gestas 
cum tuis nec contentionum magnitudine 
nee numero proeliorum 
nec varietate regionum 
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nec celeritate conficiendi 
nec dissimilitudine bellorum posse conferri, 
nec vero disiunctissimas terras citius passibus cuiusquam 
potuisse peragrari, 
quam tuis non dicam cursibus, sed vietoriis lustratae sunt. 


When we look at these three passages, the most striking thing 
is the comparative absence of simple, two-part parallelism or 
antithesis of the kind which is so prominent in Isocrates. In- 
deed, the only obvious example is at the end of the Pro Archia 
extract, where the effect is enhanced by the verbal jingle levatus 
—violatus. What we do observe in all these passages, and indeed 
everywhere else in Cicero's works, is a strong predilection for 
what might be termed progressive rhythm, produced by a succes- 
sion of parallel words within a phrase, or phrases within a 
sentence. Such a succession may have two or more components ; 
its most frequent form is that of the Tricolon, with three. An 
important principle in the use of this progressive rhythm-pattern 
is that the successive members should, if anything, increase in 
weight and length, and certainly that the last member should 
be noticeably the heaviest. For this principle German scholarship 
has devised the name of “das Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder,” +* 
but the principle itself was known to Cicero, and enunciated by 
him in the De Oratore.1® This rhythm-pattern is often used in 
conjunction with anaphora. 

In the passage from the Verrines the pattern appears three 
times, twice with anaphora; it has a central position in Pro 
Archia 31, again with anaphora; in the case of Pro Marcello 
5, it occupies practically the whole period. It is in fact Cicero's 
favourite stylistic device, and the chief means whereby he not 
only fills out his periods, but gives them movement. In Isocrates 
this pattern, in so far as it exists, is still rudimentary, and 
does not seem yet to be exploited as a conscious device. In the 
Panegyricus most of the few examples give the impression of 
having arisen involuntarily out of the parataxis, e. g., 6: roŭrov 
Toy Adyov bs jv karopÜwÜ5 kal Tod moAépov Tod mpds GAAAOUS kal THs 
Topaxijs THs tapotons kal rüv peylorov Kaxav pas dradddfa, where 


17 The whole subject is discussed by E. Lindholm in Stilistische 
Studien zur Erweiterung der Satzglieder im Lateinischen (Lund, 1931). 

18 TT, 186: qua re aut paria esse debent posteriora superioribus, et 
extrema primis aut, quod etiam est melius et iucundius, longiora. 
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it will be noticed that the element of expansion is lacking. The 
same is true of 9: rò 8 iy kapë raúras Karaypyoacba kal tà 
mpoojkovra wept éxdorys evOvpnOqvas kai rois évépacw có SiabéoOar Tov 
eb dpovocvrov isdv éorw. (Compare a similar example in Paneg., 
25.) Other examples do show expansion, e.g. 120: viv 8 éxetvós 
éorw 6 Stoxdy ra ray "EAXjvov Kal spográrroyv & xp?) mowy Exdorous 
Kai póvov oük émiotdOpous èv vais wéAcow Kabiords. (Cf. examples 
in 98,121,174.) Only one passage in the Panegyricus (121) 
shows the pattern being used in a way that can be called so- 
phisticated, and it may be added that this is the only example in 
which the successive members are not linked by xat: 


oby ds éketvov zAdopey orep zpos SeowdTyy GAAHOV KarnyopT- 
GOvTES ; 
ob Baowéa tov péyav abróv mpocayopcóopev Gomep alypáAwrot 
yeyovóves ; 
otk èv rois moàépois Tots wpds GAAHAOUs év ékefyo Tas éAridas 
€xojiev. THS owTypias, 
ös dudorepous fas fjüéos dy darodéceer ; 
The most that we can say is that Isocrates offers some fore- 
shadowings of the progressive rhythm-pattern, but they are by 
no means prominent, or typical of his style. The salient char- 
acteristics are those to which attention has been called in the two 
long passages quoted above. As a further good example of 
Isocrates writing in a characteristic, and entirely un-Ciceronian, 
manner, one might add Paneg., 80-81: 


Tov aùròv ÔÈ vpómrov Kal rà rõv GAAwy SidKovr, Ücpasreéovres dan’ 
ovx ’Bpilovres TOUS "EAAqvas, kal orpariyev oidpevor eiv GAG 
H3) Tupayveiv adrav, Kal paddov emupoivres Hyeres  Seowdrat 
mpooayopedecbar kal cwrijpes dAAà pi) Avpedives droxaAciobat, TO 
moly eÙ Tporayópevot Tas modes, àAA' ob Bia karao rpedópevo, 
"icTOTÉpo:s piv rois Aóyois 7) viv vois Ópkots xpwpevor, rais Se 
cvvÜ)kais Gomep àváykaws eupéve aéivres . . . , etc. 


The next most characteristic feature of Cicero's style is per- 
haps his habit of obtaining greater fulness by using a pair of 
words to express a single, or virtually single, idea. Such “ gemi- 
nations” (if one may use the word) are very frequent, and in 
the first of our passages we observe quaestu compendioque, sedes 
ac domicilium, bonis fructuosisque. It is pure accident that 
the other two passages do not yield further examples, for every 
attentive reader of Cicero will agree that nearly every page of his 
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works contains several instances of this feature. It is found also 
in Isocrates, but to a much more limited extent. The whole of 
the Panegyricus (189 sections) shows only 17 examples, two of 
which (ovveéeipe kal ovyxareoxevace, KaAGS Kai TEXVK@s) appear in 
the second long passage (47-49) above. 

If we now turn to the De Corona, we find such geminations 
much more in evidence. In sections 5 and 6, for instance, we 
encounter, in close succession, Avmpóv ... kal xaXexóv, eüvoías koi 
diAavÜporías, dfs kat ðéopar. In the whole work, which, allowing 
for the documents quoted, is less than twice the length of the 
Panegyricus, there are at least 140 examples. The contrast with 
Isocrates is palpable. In Demosthenes the feature, if less fre- 
quent than in Cicero, is at least sufficiently prominent to attract 
the reader's attention.'? 


More significant still, however, is the obviously deliberate 
exploitation by Demosthenes of the cumulative and progressive 
rhythm-pattern which bulks so large in Cicero. The following are 
some of the more striking examples in the De Corona: 


48: péxpt rovrov AaaÜÉvgs piros Gvouátero, éws rpobdwxer "OXvvÜov* 
péxpt Tovrov TipdAaos, ews áróXecc OnBas* 
péxp: tovTou Et0ikos Kal Sipos ô Aapioaios, ews @erradtay td 

Su ero. èrolnoav. 
er’ Aavvopevay kai bBpilopévwv kai ri kakóv ody! sracxóvrov 
mao’ ý olkovpévy peor) yéyovev. 
191: ri oiv, ó raħairope, ovxodavreis ; 

ví Adyous wAdrTELs ; 
Tí cavróv oük &AXeflop(£es ext rovrous ; 


158: ‘tis oiv ô taŭra ovurapackevdcas abrà ; 
4 
tis 6 ras mpoddoas raras éyOo)s ; 
y_e - - - £ E » y E 
tls ó ry kakóv Tov yeyevouévov páMOT altios; 
F 
244: oùk èk @erradias oùò e$ "ApBpaxias, 
oùk èé "IAXvptóv od8 rapa röv Opaxay Baorréwv, 
oUk GAdober odSapdbey, ob và. recevra? ex OnBav. 


250: roórev obv otrus éxóvrov, Ti mpoojKey 1) Tt 8ikatoy jv 
rois in’ époU werpaypévois Béobar tov Kryorpõvr óvopa ; 
ody ò roy Sqpoy éópa riÜEpevov, 
ody Ò rods épwpoxdras Sixacrds, 
oby ò riv dAyJuav wap sagt feflavovoav ; 


1° Antiquity recognized it as characteristic of Demosthenes (Dion. 
Hal, Dem., 58; cf. Blass, op. cit., TIT, pp. 166 ff.). 
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x 2 2 z 
822: otk èarroúpevos, 

2 > 3 7 r 2 H 
otk eis Apducróovas ikas êrayóvrov, 
ovK &meosvrov, obk éna y yelopévov, 
obyi, roUs Karapárovs roírovs orep Gnpia poc wpoBadAdvray, 
obdapis è ¿yò mpodeduxa, Tijv els bpás €bvotav, 
Tò yàp éÉ dpyns dObs ÓpÜTjv kal Bualav 

AN te - a ey 7? 
Tijy ó00v THS ToALTElas elAÓuv, 

A , ^ £z ^ 3 ca ` ~ a 
Ts Tyas, Tas Suvaoteias, ras eùðoélas Tas TAS waTpidos 

, 
, Depamevdewv, "^ g 

ravtas abfew, pera TovTwy elvat. 


The predominance, in these extracts, of tricolon and anaphora 
has innumerable close parallels in Cicero. Noteworthy, too, is 
Demosthenes’ frequent use, in this pattern, of asyndeton, a 
device which appears very rarely in Isocrates, but which, as is 
well known, is very common in Cicero. It can be seen, for in- 
stance, in the latter part of De Corona 322 above, and in many 
other places, e.g. 216: 76 kóopoe, rals wapaokevats, Tj "poDvpía ; 
235: ... ob8 breiÜvvos ðv odSevi, ddd’ årAðs adrds Oconórgs, Hyepar, 


, 
Kóptos ávrov.?? 


My conclusion is this. Cicero recognized the importance of 
Isocrates as the virtual founder of artistic prose, and saw in the 
study of his works and of his style a necessary part of the ground- 
work of an orator's training. He was specially interested in him 
as the great pioneer in the development of the period. But the 
real significance of Isocrates was that he laid the foundations on 
which built the great Attic orators of the next generation. 
Cicero was thus indebted to him, but indirectly. The style that 
interested Cicero was the style appropriate to the orator-states- 


2° Gilberte Ronnet, in her recent Étude sur le style de Démosthéne 
(Paris, 1951), & work to which Professor J. H. Oliver has kindly drawn 
my attention, rightly stresses (p. 65) the prevalence of anaphora in 
Demosthenes, as compared with its relative absence in Isocrates; it is 
misleading, however, to explain as “Poeuvre de la passion” what is 
in fact the ealeulated exploitation of a technical device. On the use of 
synonyms (what I have termed “geminations”) Ronnet (pp. 71-3) 
seems to me to minimize the development which Demosthenes shows 
over Isocrates, and her figure of ' prés de 80” for the De Corona is a 
considerable understatement. Similarly, the relative prominence of 
asyndeton in Demosthenes, as compared with Isocrates, is a point which 
Ronnet does not make. I am glad to note that in several places (e.g. 
pp. 88, 89, 92, 113 f.) she speaks of progressive movement and expansion 
as a characteristie feature of Demosthenes’ periods. 
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man, playing his part in public life. If anyone was likely to 
exert on Cicero a direct stylistic influence, it was the man who 
had swayed a nation, and whom all Greece had flocked to hear— 
Demosthenes. That we have found actual evidence of such 
influence in Demosthenes, and not in Isocrates, is, after all, only 
what was to be expected. The line of artistic prose ran from 
Isocrates to Cicero, but it reached him through Demosthenes. 
Nor would one be justified in arguing that, though Cicero was 
indebted to Demosthenes in his oratorical style, he may have 
owed more to Isocrates in his other writing. Cicero’s prose style 
as a whole is based on his oratorical manner, and the language 
of his treatises—what he himself describes as aequabile et tem- 
peratum orationis genus and hoc quietum disputandi genus (Off., 
I, 3)—is not different in essence from his forensic style, but 
is a modified and smoother form of that style, showing the same 
characteristic features. First and foremost, Cicero was an orator, 
and chiefly as an orator, in the full Roman sense, he would have 
wished himself, and his style, to be judged. 


Eric LAUGETON. 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


THE ORDER OF ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS.* 


The aim of this paper is to establish that the composition of 
the Parva Naturalia and the completion or final compilation of 
Aristotle's biological works were very probably later than the 
composition of the De Anima.t Some scholars are persuaded that 
the De Anima was written after the Parva Naturalia and the 
biological works. The first part of this paper will attempt to 
show that their principal arguments for the priority of the 
Parva Naturalia and the biological works are unsound. The 
second part will argue directly for the priority of the De Anima. 


Part I 


The Arguments of Ross and Nuyens 


The view that the Parva Naturalia and the biological works 
were written before the De Anima has been taken recently by 
Sir David Ross, in the Introduction to his recent edition of the 
Parva Naturalia? This view is also held to some extent by 
François Nuyens in his book, L’évolution de la psychologie 
d’ Aristote.” These two give the most explicit defense of the view, 
and the authority of Sir David Ross, especially, requires that 
we pay close attention to whatever opinion he may support. 

The fulcrum of the reasoning of both Ross and Nuyens is 
their assumption that the view expressed in the De Anima that 
the soul is the entelechy or form of the entire body excludes 
the possibility of connecting the soul primarily with any single 
organ of the body. That is, when Aristotle says that the func- 
tions of the soul have their source (dpy$j) in the heart, he is 
expressing a view which is at least distinct and separate from 


*I am indebted to Professor Rogers Albritton for his valuable com- 
ments on earlier versions of this paper. 

1 By the biological works I mean the Parts of Animals, the Generation 
of Animals, and the History of Animals. 

? W. D. Ross (ed.), Parva Naturalia (Revised Text with Introduction 
and Notes [Oxford, 1955]). 

3 F. Nuyens, L'évolution de la psychologie d' Aristote (Louvain, Paris, 
and the Hague, 1948). 
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that of the De Anima, or even logically incompatible with it. 
One is not quite sure whether Ross means to assert both of 
these propositions or only one of them. He stresses the first, that 
as a matter of fact these two views express entirely different 
outlooks and that when Aristotle adopted one he rejected the 
other. He may think that they are logically incompatible, but 
the burden of his argument rests on the weaker proposition. 
Nuyens, on the other hand, asserts that “the idea that the soul 
is seated (siège) in a well-defined part of the body is absolutely 
incompatible with the concept of the soul as êvreàéyea ” (p. 257). 

Ross bases his argument on the premise that Aristotle’s “heart 
view” and “‘entelechy view," as we shall call them, represent 
different views which must have been held at two different 
periods (pp. 5-7). In the biological writings “. . . soul is thought 
of as closely associated with heat, and with the hottest organ in 
the body, the heart” (p. 6). However, when Aristotle comes to 
write the De Anima “. . . we hear no longer of a location of the 
soul in any one part of the body, but it is described as the 
éyreAéxeia, the principle of structure or organization of the whole 
body” (p. T). Aristotle never calls the soul an entelechy in the 
Parva Naturalia and the biological writings, and he attaches no 
importance to the heart in the De Anima. Ross appears to be- 
lieve, moreover, that the entelechy view and the heart view 
belong to or imply larger theories that are contradictory.* The 
entelechy view implies a one-substance theory in which the body 
and soul are the matter and form of one substance, the living 
organism. The heart view, however, points to a two-substance 
theory in which the body and soul are separate substances. Ross 
does not say this explicitly, but it seems to be the reasoning by 
which he is led to assert that the entelechy view of the De 
Anima “. . . involves a complete departure from the two- 
substance view expressed in the biological writings” (p. 16). 
Since the two-substance theory is more Platonic, Ross assumes 
that it is the earlier one. 

If these arguments of Ross and Nuyens are correct, it follows 
that all writings in which we find the heart emphasized as the 
seat of the soul, or as the dpyy of the vital functions of the 


* Ross never says that the entclechy view and the heart view per se 
&re contradictory, as Nuyens does. 
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soul, belong to a period of development that precedes the en- 
telechy view of the De Anima, and must have been written before 
it. This would include the París of Animals, the Generation of 
Animals, and the entire Parva Naturalia® with the exception of 
De Sensu and De Memoria where we find no mention of the 
heart as an important organ for sensation and the other vital 
functions.® Our contention is, however, that the arguments are 
unsound: The heart view and entelechy view (1) are not logic- 
ally incompatible and (2) do not represent larger theories that 
are logically incompatible, and finally (3), as a matter of fact, 
Aristotle himself did not consider them as incompatible or 
divergent views. 

With respect to the first point, Aristotle’s definition of the 
soul as the form or actuality (évreAéyea) of the body does not 
logically forbid him to emphasize a particular bodily organ 
above the others and single it out as the source of those activi- 
ties whereby the body lives. Take a light bulb, for example. If 
Aristotle could have had the opportunity of commenting on 
such an object, he probably would have said that the glass and 
wire were the matter of the light bulb, while the light that 
shone in it was its form or actuality. The light is found through- 
out the bulb, but this does not prevent us from saying that the 
light has its “source” in the filament, that this part of the bulb 
is the part from which the light comes or in which the light is 


5 Of. Parts of Animals where the heart is said to be “the original 
cause of life” (678b 2), “the principle of life” (665a 12), and “the 
central and commanding part of the body in which lodges the sensory 
portion of the soul and the source of life” (678b 3). For similar 
remarks about the heart in the Parva Naturalia, see De Somno 456a 5, 
where the heart is said to be the dpx:5 of motion and sensation; De 
Juventute 469a 7, which reiterates “that the dpx5 of the sensitive and 
nutritive soul is in the heart”; and finally 469b 15-18, where the life 
in the parts of the body is said to be “fired” (épwemupevpévns) by the 
heart in the blood whose source is in the heart. (Cf. also De Respira- 
tione 474b 10-14, where the life of the entire body is dependent upon 
natural heat in the blood, both the heat and the blood having their 
source in the heart.) In the History of Animals, the heart is not par- 
ticularly emphasized, but this work obviously belongs to the same period 
as the Parts and the Generation. 

€ Ross thinks that even these two works come before the De Anima 
(pp. 16-17), but Nuyens believes that they were written about the 
time of the De Anima (pp. 251-2). 
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originally caused. Similarly, the soul for Aristotle is defined in 
terms of the functions that it performs, and all of these func- 
tions, with the exception of intellect, are dependent upon the 
body (413b 11-12).' But, even though these functions are car- 
ried out by the organism as a whole, there may well be one part 
which is the source or causal origin of these functions. The 
theory that the soul is the actuality of the living animal, whereby 
it moves, perceives, desires, and is nourished, is not “absolutely 
incompatible,” as Nuyens supposes, with the view that there is 
one organ of the body that is the causal origin of these functions 
or is the source of these activities. To put the matter more 
generally, the attribution of an activity to a complex body as a 
whole is not incompatible with the claim that one part of that 
body is more directly the cause of the activity than another. 

It may be that we have not correctly ascertained Nuyens’ in- 
terpretation of the heart view. He may not be thinking of the 
heart as the organ which is the causal source of life or the ápy/j 
of the various functions of the soul. He may take Aristotle to 
mean that the soul is the entelechy of the heart. That would 
certainly be incompatible with his statement in the De Anima 
that the soul is the entelechy of the body as a whole. However, 
Aristotle does not mean that the soul is the entelechy of the 
heart and never suggests such a view. What he means is that the 
heart is more intimately connected with the vital functions of 
the body than any other organ of the body, and that it is here 
ihat we find the source and causal beginning of those functions 
whereby the soul of a living organism is defined. 'The entelechy 
of the heart is its own activity whereby it carries out its private 
functions of pumping blood and concocting heat. These may 
be considered as causal origins of the vital functions, but they 
are nof the vital functions themselves, such as nutrition, appe- 
tite, locomotion, and sensation. If these functions of the soul 
were the entelechy of the heart, then it would be true to say that 
it is the heart that perceives, desires, moves, or is nourished, 
when “we” perceive, move, or are nourished. But Aristotle is 
not committed to these strange propositions by what he says, 
which is only that the soul is seated in the heart or that the 
ápyij of its functions is in the heart. 


"'The functions mentioned are intellect, sensation, locomotion, nu- 
trition, and growth and decay (412b 23-25). 
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Granting that the heart view and the entelechy view are not 
logically incompatible, a second and perhaps more fundamental 
question is whether they represent or imply larger theories which 
are logically incompatible. Ross seems to say that the heart view 
belongs to a two-substance theory of body and soul, while the 
entelechy view is a one-substance theory. The entelechy view 
obviously does imply a one-substance theory, but where does Ross 
find that the heart view belongs to a two-substance theory? In 
the biological writings and the Parva Naturalia, where we find 
the heart view, Aristotle never says that the body is one sub- 
stance and the soul another. In his exposition (pp. 5-7), all 
that Ross shows is that in the biological period the soul of man is 
compared with the souls of animals and receives more or less the 
same kind of treatment, and that the soul is “closely associated 
with heat" and with other natural processes. Neither of these 
facts implies that the soul is conceived to be a substance, separa- 
ble from the body, nor does Ross claim that they do. How, then, 
did he come to think that the biological writings express a two- 
substance theory? 

We can perhaps understand what led him to think so from his 
words on page 16, where he is arguing his case for including 
the De Sensu and the De Memoria in the period of the biological 
writings. He says that although Aristotle does not discuss in 
these works the nature of the soul in general, his remarks “. . . 
in the De Sensu show clearly that Aristotle still holds a two- 
substance view, as he certainly does in the more biological parts 
of the Parva Naturalia” (p. 16). Ross never tells us why the 
more biological parts of the Parva Naturalia “certainly " mani- 
fest a two-substance theory, and we can only speculate what his 
reasons were for saying that they do. However, he quotes five 
passages which he thinks exhibit a two-substance view in the 
De Sensu. The passages which Ross gives in Greek are here 
quoted in English from the Loeb translation: 


1) “The most important characteristics of animals, both 
general and specific, appear to be those which are com- 
mon both to soul and body, such as sensation, memory, 
passion, desire, and appetence generally” (436a 7-9). 

2) “It is obvious that the characteristics already mentioned 
belong both to body and soul” (436b 1-3). 

8) “That sensation is felt by the soul through the medium 
of the body is obvious” (486b 6-7). 
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4) “For the soul or the sense organ of the soul does not 
reside in the surface of the eye, but must evidently be 
within? (438b 8-10). 

5) “ For it is obvious that one must consider such a thing 
(memory) which occurs in the soul by means of sense 
perception, and in that part of the body which contains 
the soul..." (450a 27-29). 


When we examine these passages, it is not obvious how a two- 
substance theory is implied in them. The first three seem to be 
saying simply that the functions of a living organism are neces- 
sarily carried out by the body and the soul in conjunction. This 
community of action does not imply that the body is one sub- 
Stance and the soul another substance. Indeed, in the De Anima, 
where everyone agrees that Aristotle holds a one-substance theory 
he says that *It would appear that in most cases, soul neither 
acts nor is acted upon apart from the body (dvev rod oduaros) ; 
as, e. g., in anger, confidence, desire, and sensation in general" 
(408a 6-7). An exception to this is thought, which works inde- 
pendently of the body. But the other functions of the soul, by 
which it is defined, “all appear to be conjoined with body of 
some sort (pera oduards rwós srw)” (403a 16) and “. . . in- 
separable from the physical matter of the animals to which they 
belong (dxópura ris $vowijs BAns rõv Cowv)” (403b 17). 

On Ross’ interpretation of the first three of his passages from 
the De Sensu, these passages of the De Anima would also indi- 
cate a two-substance theory. But Ross must agree that they do 
not, and is therefore inconsistent in his interpretation, for the 
passages in the De Sensu and the De Anima express the same 
thought, namely, that the functions of the living animal are 
earried out by the body and soul in conjunction with one another. 
This is also the opinion of Hicks, who comments in his notes 
to the De Anima that its view of the soul's connection with the 
body is reiterated in the De Sensu, and that “ Aristotle sums up 
his own view of sensation thus: (De Sensu 436b 6) ‘That sen- 
sation is felt by the soul through the medium of the body is 
obvious.’ ” 3 

The fourth passage that Ross quotes is a little more difficult to 
discuss, for it is nol clear why he thinks that it manifests a two- 


? R. D. Hicks (ed.), De Anima (Text and Translation with Introduc- 
tion and Notes [Cambridge, 19071), p. 195. 
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Substance theory. It may be because he construes it as locating 
the soul inside the body, or more accurately inside a particular 
organ of the body, in such a sense that the soul cannot be the 
form of the entire body and is therefore probably a substance, 
as Plato supposed. If this is Ross’ interpretation of the passage, 
itis not justified. Aristotle does not mean that the soul is in the 
heart or any other part of the body as water might be said to be 
in a glass. The heart is the center or source (åpxý) of the vital 
funetions, but this does not mean that perception, nutrition, 
and locomotion are in the heart. It means that the heart is the 
organ from which all these functions originate. Furthermore, 
Ross himself, in his notes to this fourth passage, says that Aris- 
totle does not mean to contrast the outer surface of the eye with 
the inside of the body, but with the inside of the eye, and is not 
speaking of the soul in general, but of sight (p. 192).® This 
is undoubtedly the correct interpretation, but then it becomes 
even more puzzling how the location of the sense of sight inside 
the eye implies that the soul is a separate substance. 

The fifth and final passage does seem to say that the soul is 
located in a specific part of the body. Ross, commenting in his 
notes on this passage, says that the heart is meant and points to 
De Juventute, 469a 5-7 for corroboration (p. 238). What is said 
there, though, is not that the soul is in the heart but that “the 
source of the sensitive and nutritive soul is in the heart.” 1° 
The principle or origin (àpxý) of nutrition is in the heart which 
is not to say that either nutrition or the soul is in the heart, and 
this in no way implies a two-substance theory or excludes the 
possibility of the soul’s being the entelechy of the body. As to 
the misleading wording of the De Sensu, following Ross’ own 
note, we suggest that it is a short-handed way of expressing 
what is more precisely and accurately stated in the De Juventute. 

Granting, however, that there is no two-substance theory of 
body and soul to be found in Aristotle (outside his early Platonic 
period), what reason is there to believe that Aristotle held a 
single theory of the soul, which combined the proposition that 
the soul is the entelechy of the body as a whole and the propo- 
sition that its seat or the source of its activities is in the heart? 


°Cf G. R. T. Ross (ed.), De Sensu and De Memoria (Cambridge, 
1906), p. 142, who gives a similar interpretation of this passage. 
10 ras aigOynrexys kal THs Opentixys yvxis év rj xapdia rHy dpxiyy elvai. 
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In Book Z 1035b, Aristotle is discussing the relationship between 
the parts and the whole, in particular with regard to the parts 
and the whole of a definition. The question is whether the parts 
exist before the whole, or only after it. With respect to essences 
and definitions, the parts of the definition are prior to the 
definition. Aristotle then continues in line 14: “Since the 
soul of animals (for this is the substance [otoia] of living 
beings) is their substance according to the formula, i. e. the form 
and essence of a body of a certain kind . . . Therefore, the parts 
of the soul are prior, either all or some, to the concrete animal.” 
He goes on to explain that the parts of the body can be spoken 
of in two senses: one in which the finger, for example, is a 
mere mass of flesh and bone and another in which it is the active 
organ of à living body. In the former sense, the parts of the 
body can be separated from the concrete, living animal, as when 
a finger is severed, and in this sense the parts of the body can be 
both prior and posterior to the concrete whole. Such a part, 
however, is only a part in name. The severed finger is only a 
finger in name and not in its actual being or activity, but the 
real finger considered as a functioning organ of a living body is 
& part that exists only posterior to the concrete whole with 
its essence, the soul. Aristotle continues in line 25, * Some parts 
are neither prior nor posterior to the whole, the living organism 
eomposed of body and soul as matter and form, i.e. those which 
are most important (xópia) and in which the formula, i.e. the 
essential substance, is immediately present (èv 6 zparw 6 Adyos xoi 
$ ovoia), e.g. perhaps the heart or the brain” (Oxford transla- 
tion). That is, this part is essential for the existence of the 
living animal; and without this part “in which the essence 
primarily resides” there can be no living animal. Therefore, the 
existence of this part is “simultaneous” with the existence of 
the living animal. Here we see that Aristotle can speak of the 
soul as the Aóyos or oboía of the body and at the same time say 
that there is one part, the heart or the brain, which is the main 
one (xvpiov) and in which the essence primarily resides. 

If any further indication were needed of Aristotle’s belief that 
the essence of an object, although it is the essence of the entire 
object, yet may be connected principally with one part of that 
object, one could point to Metaphysics, Book A, 1024a 24. Aris- 


31 Professor Albritton first called my attention to this passage. 
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totle is there discussing mutilation. When we mutilate some- 
thing we mar it but do not destroy it. “If a cup is mutilated, 
it must still be a cup” (line 15). However, if we destroy the 
primary parts “which determine the essence" (rà «ópia rijs 
otcías) then the entire object is destroyed, and this is not simple 
mutilation but complete destruction. Again we see that the 
essence of an object can be centered in one part of the object. 
Indeed, so Aristotle implies, the essence of every complex object 
is centered in one or more parts of that object. 

These passages show that Aristotle at one time (when he 
wrote Books A and Z of the Metaphysics) did not have to con- 
sider what we call the “heart view” and the “entelechy view” 
as incompatible or divergent views, and that he thought the 
essence or entelechy of a complex substance is centered in one 
or more specific parts. This establishes our third and final point. 

As to the question why Aristotle does not say in the biological 
works and in the Parva Naturalia that the soul is the évreAdyeaa 
of the body as & whole, there is an answer which Ross himself 
has suggested. In discussing the dating of the Parva Naturalia, 
he says that the absence of any reference to the soul as entelechy 
of the body “is not itself sufficient proof of a difference of date 
(from the De Anima) ; for the Parva Naturalia, being concerned 
not with the nature of the soul in general but with certain of its 
manifestations, is not bound to state a one-substance doctrine or 
a two-substance doctrine” (p. 16). Not being concerned with 
the soul in general, Aristotle in these works was not bound to 
define the soul as the entelechy of the body. Indeed, he himself 
says in the opening chapter of the Parts that as natural scientists 
“we need not concern ourselves with the Soul in its entirety; 
because it is not soul in its entirety that is an animal’s ‘nature’ 
but some part or parts of it” (641b 10). 

This may account for Aristotle’s silence about any entelechy in 


3? What Aristotle means to exclude here is the intellect which is the 
only faeulty of the soul separable from the body. It is not part of the 
“nature” of the organism, in the sense that when the organism dies, 
the intellect is not destroyed with it. (Cf. De Anima 413b 10-32.) Such 
other functions of the soul as sensation, nutrition, appetite, and loco- 
motion do compose the “nature” of the organism, and when the organ- 
ism is destroyed they are destroyed with it. Cf. William Ogle, Parts of 
Animals (Translated with Introduetion and Notes [London, Keegan 
Paul, 1882]), p. 146, n. 17. 
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the above-mentioned works. However, the question of why Aris- 
totle attaches no importance to the heart in the De Anima is a 
little more difficult to answer. In that work, the heart is men- 
tioned a number of times.? On none of these occasions is any 
particular importance attached to it. This is indeed puzzling, 
for though the early chapters of the De Anima are concerned 
with giving a general definition of the soul as a whole, still a 
large part of the work is concerned with details of the processes 
involved in sense-perception. 

Our answer is that in the De Anima Aristotle had not yet 
come to realize the importance of the heart for the vital func- 
tions. This will be supported by the argument of Part II of this 
paper, which traces a development in Aristotle’s notion of the 
common sense. There we will see that the De Anima represents 
an early period in Aristotle’s thought and may, therefore, have 
been written at a time when he had not yet seen the importance 
of the heart for any of the vital functions. We must, however, 
defer this discussion to Part II. 

One other argument upon which Ross and Nuyens base their 
claim that the Parva Naturalia, or the more biological parts of 
it, were written before the De Anima is that the content and 
form of these works are similar to those of the biological writ- 
ings. Hoss (p. 10) lists twelve parallel passages from the De 
Juventute and the Parts, and three from the De Somno and the 
Paris. Really, one does not need the parallel passages. It can- 
not be denied that in content and manner of treatment, the 
Parva Naturalia are very similar to the biological works. The 
doetrine of the heart as the source of sensation and the center 
of the vital functions is common to them, along with the notion 
that the primary sense, to which the individual senses lead 
(avvretve.) , is located in the heart. However, the inference that 
Ross and Nuyens draw from this similarity is not undeniable. 
They both argue that the biological works were written and 
completed during Aristotle’s travels between the time when he 
first left Athens around 347 and his return around 334. During 
this period, he visited Assos in the Troad, Mitylene, the island 
of Lesbos, and Pella in Macedonia. The reason that both Ross 
(p. 8) and Nuyens (pp. 147-9) give for placing the biological 


18 Cf. 403a 31, 408b 8, and 432b 31. 
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works in this period is that suggested by D’Arcy Thompson in 
his Introduction to the Oxford translation of the History of Ani- 
mals, which is that most of the geographical references in this 
work refer to places in Macedonia and on the coast of Asia 
Minor which Aristotle visited before he returned to Athens.” 

This seems weak evidence for the view that the biological 
writings were completed before Aristotle returned to Athens. 
Numerous other considerations militating against that thesis 
are mentioned by Jaeger.1® One is that some animals are men- 
tioned (for example, the elephant) which the Greeks could not 
have had the opportunity to study before Alexander’s campaign 
into Asia. Another is that such a compendious and compreben- 
sive collection of empirical facts could never have been carried 
out by a single individual but must have been the work of an 
entire school such as Aristotle established after his return to 
Athens. F. H. A. Marshall stresses this point in the foreword 
to the Loeb translation of the Parts: “It would seem certain 
that no man singlehanded could possibly have acquired such a 
vast body of knowledge, hardly any of which could have been 
derived from earlier observers.” 18 

Jaeger has another more comprehensive argument for his late 
dating of the biological works. He claims that towards the end 
of his development, Aristotle became less and less metaphysical 
and more and more empirical. 'lhis is borne out by the late 
date (around 329/8) of the Constitution of Athens, which is 
only one of the 158 constitutions of cities that were to be 
examined. “ With the colossal compilation,” Jaeger tells us, 
“the result of careful and detailed work, based on local source 
material Aristotle reached his point of greatest distance from 
Plato” (p. 328). These empirical writings “. . . represent a 
scientific type of exact research into the real world that was 
something absolutely new and pioneer in the Greek world of the 
time" (p. 828). This exact research was the final point to which 
Aristotle's philosophy led. The History of Animals and the 
other biological works also belong to this final empirical period, 
and Aristotle’s eloquent appeal in the fifth chapter of the first 


u Of. D’Arcy Thompson (trans.), Metaphysics (Oxford, 1927), p. vii. 

35 Of, W. Jaeger, Aristotle (Oxford, 1934), pp. 324-32. 

19 0f. A. L. Peck (ed.), Parts of Animals (Loeb Classical Library, 
London, William Heinemann, 1937), p. 6. 
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book of the Parts, 644b 22, for the study of nature in all its 
prosaic detail is his final word of direction to his students. It is, 
in a sense, his intellectual will, the field of science that he 
bequeaths to his students. As Jaeger says, “ The words read like 
& programme for research and instruction in the Peripatetic 
school” (p. 339). 

The truth would appear to be somewhere between the positions 
of D’Arcy Thompson and Jaeger. The references to Macedonia 
and Asia Minor do suggest that Aristotle did some research 
there himself, but the other arguments of Jaeger, mentioned 
above, seem to preclude the possibility that the works received 
their final form before Aristotle returned to Athens. This is 
more or less the view expressed by Peck in the Introduction to 
the Loeb edition of the Parts: “It is generally held that the 
composition of the biological works is to be placed in the second 
period of Aristotle’s residence at Athens when he was organizing 
the systematic observation and specialized research which pro- 
duced the great collection of 158 constitutions of states as well 
as the History of Animals. Nonetheless, it is probable that 
some collection of the material was made by Aristotle himself 
between his two periods of residence at Athens” (p. 10). Aris- 
totle must have carried out the process of collecting facts over 
a long period of time that may well have included the years of 
his travels in Asia Minor, but it seems fairly certain that the 
biological works could not have been completed until after 
Aristotle’s return to Athens. 

Granting this, we still have the problem of fixing a specific 
date for the Parva Naturalia. We have no way of knowing at 
what point in the long span of Aristotle’s biological investigation 
the works composing the Parva Naturalia were actually written. 
This span, as we have seen, probably began with Aristotle’s first 
departure from Athens around 347 and continued through the 
rest of his life. The De Anima was probably written during this 
period, and we have no way of deciding on this basis alone 
whether it was written before or after the Parva Naturalia. 

To answer this question, we must turn to the second part of 
this paper. Now that we have seen the arguments of Ross and 
Nuyens for the priority of the Parva Naturalia to be uncon- 
vincing, the ground is cleared for the reception of positive evi- 
dence for the priority of the De Anima. 
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Part II 


The Development of Aristotle’s Conception of the Common 
Sense and the Priority of the “ De Anima” 


Our primary aim in this part is to show that there is a 
development in Aristotle’s notion of the common sense as we 
find it discussed in the De Anima and the Parva Naturalia and 
that once this development is realized it must be admitted that 
the De Anima was written before the Parva Naturalia. 


It may come as a surprise that in the De Anima the common 
sense is referred to only a few times and is discussed very 
briefly. It is not even mentioned until Book III, 425a 27, where 
Aristotle says that there is a common perception of the common 
sensibles not indirectly. It is not certain whether Aristotle means 
here by “common perception,” perception by the common sense 
or perception in common by the individual senses. Assuming 
that the former is meant, the reference is not to the faculty 
of the common sense but merely to a kind of perceptual act 
called a “common perception.” We next get a glimpse of a 
function of the common sense in the lines immediately following. 
The various senses perceive one another’s sensibles indirectly, 
not as individual senses separated from one another (od 7 abrat) 
but rather as combined into one single sense (àAX jj pla). Sight 
does not see something as yellow and the sense of taste, some- 
thing else as bitter, but we see and taste the same object, e.g. 
the gall. In this particular passage (425a 31), one is not sure 
that there is a separate faculty that accomplishes the unification 
of the individual senses. It appears that the individual senses 
just come together and make this union as the original thirteen 
colonies came together and made the United States. Later, in 
Book III, chapter 2, 426b 10-427%a 16, Aristotle does mention 
the need of a separate faculty to compare the qualities of dif- 
ferent senses. Sight can perceive colors and taste can perceive 
flavors, but to compare colors and flavors, some kind of unitary 
sense is required which can entertain both colors and flavors. 
Even though a separate faculty is mentioned here, it is referred 
to vaguely as a “unitary faculty ”—rò &—(425b 20) or as 
“some kind of unity "—év( rwe—(426b 18). Neither here nor 
elsewhere in the De Anima is this faculty given a specific name. 
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As we progress in the De Anima, we find in Book ITI, chapter 
7 some more discussion of the “single faculty.” It is said to be 
the last thing affected by the sensory motions and it is repeated 
that since this faculty can perceive heterogeneous qualities it 
must be “some kind of unity "—é£y r— (431a 17-25). This is 
the last reference to this faculty in the De Anima. 

If we go back and review the common sense as we find it in the 
De Anima, we notice (1) that it is given no specific title but is 
referred to vaguely as a “single faculty,” and (2) that only one 
function is attributed to this faculty which is that of comparing 
and unifying the various sensations of different senses. It is 
clear that this sense plays a minor role in the plan of the 
De Anima. 

The senses which are emphasized are the individual senses. 
They carry out the primary perceptual acts and are even called 
critical faculties that judge differences among their own sen- 
sibles: for example, sight distinguishes between black and white 
(426b 10-12). In addition, self-awareness or self-consciousness 
is attributed to the individual senses. It is through sight that 
we are aware that we see or “see” that we see (425b 12-22). 
However, this kind of “seeing” is not the same kind whereby 
we see colors. Rather, it is through some judgmental power 
similar to the kind whereby sight can distinguish darkness from 
light even when the eyes are closed (425b 21-22). Thus, not 
only are the individual senses the primary perceptual faculties 
in the De Anima, but they are given a number of judgmental 
powers over and above the mere act of perceiving. As long as 
we stay on the plane of discriminating the sensibles of each genus 
without attempting to compare one with the other, we would 
find no need of going beyond the individual senses. They ac- 
complish all the phenomena of elementary perception and self- 
awareness, 

Another point to notice about the individual senses in the 
De Anima is that the external organs of the eye, the ear, the 
tongue, ete. are the only sense organs mentioned. Sight is the 
form or actuality of ihe eyc es the soul is the form or actuality 
of the body (412b-413a 3). Eyesight is a function solely of 
the eye and hearing of the ear, and no other organ is mentioned 
as connected with sight and hearing. Therefore, when the proper 
stimulating motions reach the eye and no farther, we see, and 
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when they reach the ear and no farther, we hear. This implies 
that the individual senses are self-dependent faculties. They are 
independent of one another and of the functioning of any other 
organ of the body. The individual senses would also be inde- 
pendent of the “single sense” as we have it described in the 
De Anima. The only function given to the “single sense” is 
that of comparing and unifying the reports of the individual 
senses. The “single sense” is thus dependent upon the indi- 
vidual senses, since if no qualities were perceived by them there 
would be nothing for the “single sense” to compare or unify. 

Having made clear the position of the De Anima, or as clear 
as the text will allow, let us now take up the Parva Naturalia, 
beginning with the De Sensu. 

The first six chapters of the De Sensu make no mention of 
the common sense and the discussion of the individual senses 
proceeds much as in the De Anima. In the seventh chapter, we 
begin to find remarks that are not paralleled in the De Anima. 
The single sense is mentioned in connection with the familiar 
function of comparing different sensibles (449a 3-8), and then 
we are told that through this single faculty of the soul all 
things are perceived—daavra aio f4vero. (449a 9). This is re- 
peated again in 449a 18 where it is said “that the faculty which 
perceives everything (rò alc@yzixdy wávrov) is one and the same 
numerically, but in aspect (rà efvac) it is many-sided, perceiving 
qualities that differ in genus as well as species.” At this point, 
one cannot be certain just what this means, but it is something 
not found in the De Anima. There is one other remark in this 
chapter which is not only new but appears to deviate from the 
De Anima. In 447a 15-17, it is said that “ Men do not see things 
impinging on their eyes, if they happen to be concentrating on 
some thought, or in some state of fear, or listening to a loud 
noise." This goes against the independence of the individual 
senses which we noticed in the De Anima. If sight is a function 
solely of the eye, why should sight be affected by what happens 
in the ear or in the brain or any other organ of the body? It is 
difficult to draw implieations from these statements of the 
De Sensu on the basis of this work alone. Keeping them in mind, 
let us go further. 

In the De Memoria, we have many new things said about the 
common sense. It is said to be the faculty of imagination (450a 
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10) and memory (450a 23). However, the most noteworthy 
step is that this faculty is now given not one but two official 
names. It is called the “common sense” (xow) afaf5o:s) and the 
“primary sense" (mpõrov aicOyrudy) (450a 10-15), and it is 
the latter term which predominates.' 

In the De Somno, another function is given over to this 
faculty, e.g. sleeping and waking (454a 22-24). When the pri- 
mary sense is active we are in a state of waking and when it 
stops functioning, we sleep. In chapter 2 of this work, we find 
a view that contradicts the De Anima. The individual senses 
are now said to have no judgmental function at all, and it is 
the common sense that is aware that we see or “see” that we 
see, (455a 20). Further, the individual senses are said to be 
dependent upon the primary sense but the primary sense in no 
way is dependent upon the individual senses (455a 4-455b 2 and 
455b 10-18). Finally, we are told that there is really only one 
perception and one primary sense organ (455a 20). The last 
statement is important, but before we assess its value let us 
examine the last work of the Parva Naturalia in which we find 
sense-perception discussed. 

Dreaming is added to the list of functions of the common sense 
in the De Insomniis. It is said that dreaming does not occur 
until images stored up by the eye during the day travel down 
from the eye to the common sense in the heart, and then we 
dream. If we have eaten, the heat from the food intercepts the 
images. Therefore, after eating we never dream (461a 1-12). 
These images went unnoticed during the day because of the 


17 The term oui ate85e:s occurs only two more times in Aristotle, 
once in the De Juventute and once in the Parts of Animals (686a 31). 
The terms rpõrov aloOyripiov and 3j alc@yrixy åpxý are used to refer to 
the general sensitive faculty in the later books of the Parva Naturalia 
and in the biological works. Yt is puzzling why this faculty should have 
been given the name of “common sense” at all in post-Aristotelian 
literature instead of the more proper name of “ primary” or “ central 
sense.” Probably, the reason was because of the desire to associate the 
common sensibles exclusively with the common sense. Really, this is 
not Aristotle’s intention and those commentators who along with Beare 
say that the common sensibles received their name from the common 
sense have it backwards. (Cf. J. I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition [Oxford, 1906], p. 285.) It is more likely that the rare term 
“common sense” was given to the primary sensitive faculty because 
it was associated with the common sensibles. 
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bustle of waking experience. When we sleep the bustle sub- 
sides and the images are released from the external organ and 
travel down to the heart (461a 1). From this we see that the 
mere fact that images are in the eye does not mean that we see 
the images. A final function is given to the common sense when 
it is said that “ Generally, the controlling faculty (épx7) affirms 
the reports of the individual senses” (461b 5). Thus it is the 
common sense that attributes objectivity to our sensations. 

If we now collect the important statements in the Parva 
Naturalia regarding the general nature of the common sense 
and the individual senses we see that: 


1) The common sense is said to be the sense whereby all 
things are perceived (De Sensu 449a 9). 


2) It is said to be one and the same numerically but different 
in its aspects (7 evar) whereby it perceives the various sensibles 
(De Sensu 449a 18). 


3) There is one perception and one main sense organ (De 
Somno 455a 21). 


4) The individual senses are dependent upon the common 
sense (De Somno 455a 38-455b 12). 


5) The individual senses are not independent of one another 
(De Sensu 477b 15). 


6) Images can be stored up in the eye without being seen (De 
InsomnWs 461a 1). 


From four, five, and six one must conclude that the external 
organs are not the seats of the individual senses. They do not 
carry out the psychic acts of seeing, hearing, etc. We can not 
say that when the appropriate physieal motions reach the eye 
and the ear, we see and hear, for if this were the case the indi- 
vidual senses would be independent of the common sense and 
of one another, and there would be no unseen images stored in 
the eye. A clue to the real perceptual process is found in 
Aristotle's description of how dreams occur. Just as dream 
images must reach the common sense before we dream, so in 
waking sensation sensory images much reach the common sense 
before we perceive. This follows only if the internal process 
whereby perception occurs is the same as that of dreams. "There 
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is no way of assuring this, but it does seem to be implied by four. 
Indeed, the best explanation of the last three points is that the 
individual senses are simply various functions of the common 
sense and this is also implied by one, two, and three. There is 
really only one perception and one main sense organ, the 
common sense. It is this faculty alone that carries out every 
psychie act of perception or it is by means of this that everything 
is perceived. 'The individual senses represent merely a diversity 
in the aspects (79 civar) of the common sense which numerically 
is & single, unitary sense. 

This we submit is Aristotle’s doctrine of the common sense 
and the individual senses as we stand at the end of the De 
Insomniis, but this is a radical change from the De Anima. In 
ihe De Anima, ihe individual senses are the primary sense 
faculties and are seated in the external organs. They are the 
forms or the actualities of their respective external organs 
(412 b). But in the De Sensu, the common sense is that by 
which everything is perceived (449a 9, 18), and in the De 
Somno there is said to be one perception and one main sense 
organ (455a 20), and finally in the De Insomniis it is implied 
that sight is not seated in the eye at all and that sight does 
not occur until the appropriate motions reach the common sense 
in the heart (461a 1-30). The individual senses of the De Anima 
are self-dependent faculties, while in the De Somno they are 
dependent upon the common sense (455a 34-455b 2, 455b 10-13). 
In the De Memoria, the common sense is the faculty of imagina- 
tion (450a 10), while imagination is never said to be a function 
of the “single sense” in the De Anima although it is discussed 
in some detail (Book ITI, chapter 3). In the De Anima, self- 
consciousness is a function of the individual senses while in the 
De Somno it is attributed to the common sense (455a 17). 
Throughout the Parva Naturalia, the common sense is given a 
number of specific, technical names. In the De Memoria it is 
called the “common sense” and the “primary sense” (450a 
10-15), in the De Somno it is referred to as the “master sense 
organ” (rò kúpov—455a 33) ; and “the first principle of sen- 
sation” (4 rijs aicfyjoews àpyj—4562), and finally in the De 
Insomniis it is called * the controlling and discriminating sense ? 
(tò xúpiov kal rò érixpivor—461b 25). This wealth of titles stands 
in marked contrast to the vague reference of a “single sense” 
in the De Anima. 
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It is obvious, then, that the De Anima and Parva Naturalia 
represent divergent if not incompatible viewpoints and that if 
both writings are genuine, as they undoubtedly are, Aristotle’s 
views on sense perception must have undergone a change. 

The direction of the change, however, is not from the Parva 
Naturalia to the De Anima, as Ross supposes, but the reverse. 
The remarks of Aristotle on the common sense, as we progress 
through the De Anima and Parva Naturalia, represent the 
thinking of a man who is developing a new idea. At first in the 
De Anima, Aristotle has a vague notion of some kind of unifying 
sense. As yet the scope of its powers is undefined except that it 
unifies the reports of the various senses. It has no name and is 
seated in no specific organ of the body. In the De Sensu its 
scope is broadened and it is said that through it everything is 
perceived, but it is still called vaguely the “single faculty” 
as in the De Anima. In the De Memoria, the concept has be- 
come definite and clear enough to give it specific titles. It is 
named the “common sense” or the “primary sense” and is the 
faculty of memory and imagination. Later more functions are 
added—as sleep, waking, dreaming, and the attributing of ob- 
jective reality to the sensations of the individual senses. In the 
De Somno, the organ of the common sense is located in the 
heart (456a 5). A host of other names are now given it: It is 
called the first principle (ápyj) of sensation, the master 
(xdpiov) sense organ, and finally the controlling and discrimi- 
nating (rò kópiov kal rò émxpivev) faculty. The individual senses 
are no longer separate senses having their own distinct organs. 
They all have one organ, the organ of the common sense, and are 
simply various functions or aspects of the common sense. To be 
sure, sight is dependent upon different physical conditions from 
those of hearing and the appropriate motions enter through 
different organs of the body. But always the actual seeing or 
hearing does not occur until the motions reach the organ of 
the common sense in the heart whereupon a single, unitary per- 
ceptual field is generated. Colors, sounds, and tastes are simply 
abstractions from this field as sight, hearing, and the other 


18 This is the term used most predominantly in the biological works 
to refer to the common sense. Of. Parts 667b 13-29, 672b 2, and 
Generation 781a 32, 
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individual senses are a few of the many activities of a single 
common sense. 

This view is more subtle and philosophically more adequate. 
From the viewpoint of the De Anima, many things are inexplica- 
ble. If sight is seated in the eye and we see whenever the 
appropriate motions reach the eye and no farther, we would 
always perceive color first in isolation from all other sensations 
and only afterwards would we experience a single sense field 
in which we see, hear, feel, and smell. This is not true to our 
actual experience and points out the falseness of this view. 
Further, if the individual senses perceive qualities of the object 
while the single sense receives only the reports of these per- 
ceptions, it would follow that the single sense never perceives 
objects but only sensory images. This implies that in the final 
analysis we never perceive objects but only sensations reported 
by the individual senses. Indeed, C. Baeumker, who maintains 
that the individual senses are separate and distinct from the 
common sense and have different organs, is led to say that 
*, . . objects of this general sense are not external objects— 
for the external senses have these for objects—but the sensa- 
tion. It (the common sense) perceives the external object only 
in so far as it perceives that representation (Bilder) of it." 1° 
Aristotle, of course, never intended to say this and that his 
words in the De Anima seem to imply it is a sign that his views 
are at an incomplete stage at this point and should not be 
erystalized and taken as his final doctrine. 

In general the scheme of the De Anima is vague. There is no 
hint as to just how physical objects are perceived,?° and above 
all the relationship between the individual senses and the com- 


19 C. Baeumker, Des Aristoteles Lehre von den aussern und innern 
Sinnesvermégen (Leipzig, 1877), p. 77. 

20The physical object cannot be said to be an object of direct 
{xaf ab7é) perception for this is defined as the reception of the sensible 
forms without the matter. Neither can it be an object of indirect 
(xarà cuuBeByxéds) perception which is merely an association of ideas, 
as perceiving sweet when we see sugar (425a 22-23) or perceiving the 
son of Diares when we see the white object (418a 2-25). How then 
do we come to be aware of the concrete, physical object? There is no 
answer to this question in the De Anima. See further my article, 
* Aristotle and the Physical Object,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, XXI (1960), pp. 93-101. 
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mon sense is far from clear. Is the common sense a kind of 
double-exposure superimposed upon the individual senses, a kind 
of second-line perceptual act filling in the gaps between the 
first-line individual senses or does each individual sense have its 
own, private common-sense faculty? As Beare asks, “Do proces- 
Ses of sense complete themselves in the special senses? Or is each 
affection of the latter something merely inchoate and requiring 
to be completed in the central office of the sensus communis? ” 21 
Beare seems inclined to think the latter; however, “When we 
inquire more closely into the nature of this relationship of outer 
and inner sense, to discover how they are united while yet 
divided, we can receive from Aristotle no assurance that he had 
ever cleared up this matter even for himself.” °? Indeed, in the 
De Ánima, we have no hint how Aristotle might have solved 
this problem as well as others involved in the relationship be- 
tween the individual senses and the common sense. 

On the other hand, the viewpoint of the Parva Naturalia, 
where the individual senses are not separate faculties but are 
various funetions of the common sense, immediately clears up 
most of these problems. With respect to the perception of 
physical objects, an answer is provided in the De Insomnus when 
*, . . the controlling power (àgx/) affirms (yow) the reports 
given by each individual sense” (461b 4, 25). This “affirma- 
iion? of the sensory image is Aristotle's answer to the question 
of how we perceive physical objects, which is never suggested in 
the De Anima. 'The problem concerning the relationship between 
the individual and common sense is solved in a manner that 
involves no odd perceptual experiences, and finally, we no 
longer find it necessary to say that the common sense perceives 
the sensations of the individual senses and not the objects 
themselves. 

If the development we have traced is correct, we can now 
explain why an important role is not given to the heart in the 
De Anima. In this work, Aristotle had not yet come to realize 
its importance. It seems that the heart as the center of the vital 
funetions was not realized until after the concept of the common 
sense had been developed. Both of these concepts are absent from 
the first and second Books of De Anima. In Book III we have 
the embryo of the common sense and this concept reaches its 


3 Op. cit., p. 325. ?? Ibid., p. 327. 
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full development in De Somno, chapter 2. It is in this very 
chapter that we have the heart described for the first time 
as the seat (dépy7) of the vital functions. Why Aristotle came 
to stress the importance of the heart only after he had developed 
his notion of the common sense is diffieult to determine. It 
may have been that while he focused on the individual senses, 
his attention was directed towards the external organs, but 
when he realized the importance of the common sense he looked 
for some inner organ as its seat and eame to realize the im- 
portance of the heart for all the vital functions. 

At this point, it might be said that Aristotle dropped the 
heart view in the De Anima, having held it earlier in the 
Parva Naturalia and biological works, and that this is a sign 
that the Parva Naturalia was written before the De Anima. 
This in essence is the claim of Ross, but there is one considera- 
tion which makes such a claim untenable from the very begin- 
ning. Any view which holds that the Parva Naturalia and the 
biological works were written before the De Anima commits 
itself to the conclusion that Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception 
became in his “later” writing (i.e. the De Anima) less ex- 
plicit, less complex, and less philosophically adequate than it had 
been in “earlier” writings (i.e. the Parva Naturalia). From 
having a fairly complex and explicit view about the nature and 
functions of the primary sense, which is designated by a number 
of specific names, Aristotle comes to speak about a “single 
faculty” that has merely the power of comparing various sen- 
sibles and is given no other function. From attributing imagina- 
tion to the primary sense in the De Memoria, he comes “later” 
in the De Anima to speak of it as a separate function in itself 
connected with no specific faculty. From attributing self-con- 
sciousness to the primary sense in the De Somno (chapter 2) 
he comes in the De Anima to attribute it to the individual senses 
(Book ITI, chapter 2). In general, we would have a “ develop- 
ment” in reverse of the one which we traced. The notion of a 
primary sense would gradually lose its explicitness and finally 
disappear into the “single faculty” of the De Anima, while at 
the same time the functions and independence of the individual 
senses would increase until they reached the view of De Anima, 
Book III, chapter 2, where the individual senses are also critical 
faculties judging and comparing their own sensibles and being 
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self-conscious of their own acts. From conceiving of the indi- 
vidual senses as functions of the common sense, Aristotle would 
come to believe that they are separate, independent senses located 
in different external organs. All the philosophical problems in- 
volved in this position would remain insoluble and be a mark 
against Aristotle as a philosopher. 

This result is indeed intolerable. To believe that Aristotle’s 
theory went from good to bad as he proceeded in expounding it 
is to attribute to him an incompetence of which not even his 
worst critics accuse him. Whatever may be said of Aristotle, 
to say that he (or any author for that matter) started out with 
a relatively clear and adequate account of a subject and then 
later settled for a rather vague and certainly inadequate view, 
is to say either that his mental faculties degenerated in the 
process, or else that the view that he started with was not one 
that he thought out for himself but one that was adopted from 
someone else. It is, I believe, impossible to say either of these 
of Aristotle and his theory of sense-perception. This considera- 
tion, I suggest, is sufficient to decide with as much finality as 
may be hoped for on such a subject that the Parva Naturalia 
and with it the completion of the biological works were written 
after the De Anima. Indeed, we are tempted to say that they 
had to be written after the De Anima if any sense is to be made 
out of Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception. 

It should be noticed at this point that the argument from 
the development of the common sense per se proves only that 
the third Book of the De Anima must have been written before 
the Parva Naturalia. It is not directly relevant to Books I and 
II because in these Books there is no notion of a common sense 
or anything resembling it and therefore no development can be 
traced. It might be said, then, that we have shown the priority 
of Book III but not of Books I and II. This coincides with 
Ross’ view that the third Book of De Anima actually pre-dates 
the first two. If one inserted the Parva Naturalia and the bio- 
logical writings between Book III and Books I and II, one 
could say, as Ross does, that the second Book of De Anima is 
*. ..in all probability the latest of Aristotle’s writings on 
psychology.” ?8 


28 See Ross’ Introduction to his edition of the Parva Naturalia, p. 17. 
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In general, the primary evidence appealed to by those who 
maintain an early date for the third Book is the nous doctrine 
of chapter 5. There the intellect is said to be constantly thinking, 
separable from the body, immortal and eternal. This doctrine 
is Platonic and seems to express the view of Metaphysics, Book 
A which is also placed early. Besides this, there is no solid 
reason for placing Book III early, and even this is scanty evi- 
dence for pre-dating the entire third Book. For there are reasons 
for thinking that chapter 5 does not belong in the De Anima, 
and might have been a later insertion. Chapter 5 is uncommonly 
short, only fifteen lines, and if extracted, no break in continuity 
is noticed between chapters 4 and 6. Further, the distinction 
between an active intellect and a passive intellect is never men- 
tioned again in the De Anima (nor in any other work of Aris- 
totle) though it would seem to be important. All this might 
lead one to suspect this chapter. 

Even if we accept chapter 5 as a genuine chapter in the 
De Anima, there are other reasons for thinking that the third 
Book was written or completed after the first two Books. Con- 
sider the opening words of Book III. Aristotle begins with a 
proof that there is no sixth sense for perceiving the common 
sensibles over and above the five specific senses. This is a natural 
development after having discussed the five specific senses and 
their sensibles in the last five chapters of the second Book. 
Further, in the second and third chapters of the third Book, 
imagination and conception are discussed and these discussions 
depend upon the description of direct sensation which we find in 
the second Book. Without sensation being described as always 
true and defined as the reception of the sensible form without 
the matter (Book II, chapter 12), imagination could not have 
been contrasted with sensation as being often false and defined 
as a sensation generated by actual sensation (429a 1). In 429a 
18-15 and again in 430b, Aristotle compares the appreciation 
of quiddities with direct perception of specific sensibles by the 
individual senses. Such a comparison could never have been 
made prior to the discussion of sensation in Book IT. Finally, in 
Book III, ehapter 8, Aristotle presents his famous doctrine of 
nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, and that imagina- 
tion and thought are impossible without sensation. To advance 
such a doctrine without first having discussed sensation itself is 
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poor methodology and not Aristotle's manner of philosophizing. 
However, there is no discussion of sensation per se in Book III. 
Unless one grants that Book II, with its description of the 
operation and objects of the five senses, precedes Book ITI, one 
must conclude that Aristotle compares imagination and con- 
ception with perception, and to a large degree bases them on 
sense-perception, without having discussed perception or having 
defined what it is. 

In addition to these arguments for the lateness of the third 
Book, there are difficulties with claiming that the second Book 
is Aristotle’s latest writings on psychology as Ross says. In 
particular, there is a puzzle about chapter 6 if Book II is dated 
late. This chapter speaks in a language that introduces the 
objects of sensation for the first time. Consider the following 
passages: 


1) *By sensible object may be meant any one of three things, 
two of which we say are perceived directly, while the third is 
perceived per accidens or indirectly " (418a 8-9). 

2) “By the common sensibles are meant motion, rest, etc.” 
(418a 15). 

3) “By a special object of a particular sense, I mean that 
which cannot be perceived by any other sense and about which 
error is impossible" (418a 11-12). 

4) * What is meant by an indirect object of sense may be 
illustrated, etc.” (418a 20). 


If Aristotle had really written the third Book of De Anima 
and Parva Naturalia before he wrote this chapter, it is puzzling 
why he should suddenly explain what he means by specific 
sensibles, common sensibles, and indirect sensibles after having 
discussed them at length in the “previous” works. In general, 
the language of this chapter is that of one introducing new 
concepts for the first time. 

These arguments point to the order of the De Anima as we 
have it handed down to us. As to the Platonic element in chapter 
5 of Book III, I think that one must accept this element in 
Aristotle’s final philosophy. My main reason for thinking this 
is that the separableness and eternality of the intellect are also 
mentioned in the first and second Books of the De Anima which 
are admittedly late. In the first Book (408b 18), Aristotle says 
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that “Intellect would seem to be developed in us as a self- 
existing substance and to be imperishable." In the second Book 
(418b 23-27), intellect is said “. . . to appear to be a distinct 
species of soul, and it alone is capable of separation from the 
body, as that which is eternal from that which is perishable." 
These passages seem just as Platonic as Book III, chapter 5. 
The first two Books are not dated early because of this and I 
suggest that the third Book should not be pre-dated because of 
chapter 5. It seems that the doctrine of a separable and eternal 
intellect must be accepted as a permanent aspect of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. The alternative is to date the entire De Anima in 
Aristotle’s early Platonic period, but I doubt if many scholars 
are prepared to do this. 

These remarks show that there are serious difficulties in pre- 
dating the third Book of De Anima and claiming that the second 
Book is Aristotle’s final word on sense-perception. Therefore, 
I do not think that this claim presents a problem for us. It is 
true that our primary argument is from the development of the 
common sense and in the first two Books this development can- 
not be traced. However, lack of any mention of a common sense 
in these two Books itself indicates their priority. For this silence 
on the matter can be more easily explained by saying that the 
first two Books are earlier than the third Book than by saying 
that they are later. On the former view, Aristotle had not 
yet begun to develop his concept of the common sense, while on 
the latter view, absence of all mention of a common sense is 
unaccountable.?* 

Finally, there are two points that indicate that Book II of 
De Anima pre-dates the Parva Naturalia. In the eleventh 
chapter of Book II, Aristotle discusses the sense of touch and 
its organ. Touch is not like the other senses in that it perceives 
a number of contraries, not just one pair as do the others, and 
in 422b 34 Aristotle says that he is not sure where to locate 
the organ of touch. Later in the chapter he says that it seems 


2t There was ample opportunity to mention the common sense in the 
second Book, especially in chapter 6 where the three kinds of sensibles 
are discussed. Of these, the common sensibles and incidental sensibles 
are said by Ross to be objects of the common or central sense. (See 
his Aristotle, pp. 140-1.) Yet there is no hint in this chapter of a 
sense faculty other than the five individual senses. This is surprising 
if Book II is really Aristotle’s latest writing on sense-perception. 
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to be some part within the body and not simply the flesh, though 
he never says exactly what part within the body is the organ 
of touch. However, in the Parva Naturalia and the biological 
writings, the sense organ of touch is centered in or near the 
region of the heart without any hesitation, as if this were a 
doctrine of long standing. (See 439a 3 and 469b 14.) If one 
were to say, as Hoss does, that the second Book of De Anima 
is later than the Parva Naturalia, it would follow that Aristotle 
at first was fairly definite that the sense of touch was located in 
the heart and then in his latest statement of his views, he became 
unsure where to locate the sense of touch. 

"The second point is in regard to the references in the De Sensu 
and in the other works of the Parva Naturalia to the De Anima. 
Ross rightly questions the dependence on cross references in 
Aristotle as a correct guide in dating the works. There are 
many reasons for this which we need not go into here. How- 
ever, to dismiss all such references without distinction as Ross 
does (p. 17) would seem a bit too drastic. Not all of them 
need be assumed to be later additions. If we could find one 
which, because of the context, could be said to have been written 
by the original author, our point would be established. Consider 
the reference in De Sensu 440b 27. From the context in which 
it occurs, it is very probable that it was written by the original 
author, whether Aristotle himself or some student. Aristotle 
had previously said at the beginning of chapter 3 (439a 10) 
that the aim of this treatise is to give an account or description 
of the essence of each of the sensibles, i.e. color, sound, odor, 
flavor, and the taetual qualities. Chapter 3 is then devoted to 
color. After treating of color, Aristotle says at the beginning of 
chapter 4 that since the nature of sound has been discussed in 
ihe De Anima he will skip over sound and proceed to examine 
odors and flavors which he does in chapters 4 and 5 respectively. 
Now it is hard to believe that this reference to the De Anima 
could have been written by anyone except the one who originally 
planned and wrote this treatise. For otherwise, why would he 
have omitted sound from his discussion since he says at the 
beginning of chapter 3 that he will discuss it? It is hard to 
believe that he would have omitted sound without giving some 
explanation, or that some scribe saw that sound was left out of 


25 Cf. R. Shute, History of Aristotelian Writings, chap. 5. 
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the diseussion as originally planned and added his own explana- 
tion as to why it was left out. It seems probable that granting 
cross references in Aristotle to be suspect in general, this par- 
ticular one seems genuine. If it is, then this is good evidence 
that the De Sensu was written after the second Book of the 
De Anima, where the five sensibles are discussed. 

We might find other indications to help establish our main 
contention that the De Anima as a whole was written or com- 
pleted before the Parva Naturalia, but I think we have presented 
a strong argument. The strength of our position is that one 
who would reverse the order we have established must be pre- 
pared to admit a regression in Aristotle’s thinking concerning 
sense-perception. No one, we believe, is willing to make such 
an admission and therefore will be unwilling to place the Parva 
Naturalia, and along with it the final completion of the bio- 
logical works, before the De Anima. 


Irvine Brock. 
New York Cirx. 


WHY IS ARTEMIS ANGRY? 


There is no doubt that Eduard Fraenkel’s notes to the parodos 
of the Agamemnon are, like everything in his edition of the 
play, infinite riches in a little room. Yet one may regret his 
conclusion that Artemis is angry for a reason never broached in 
the trilogy and made explicit only in Proclus’ epitome of the 
Cypria There would be no objection to this decision if the 
Oresteia were no more concerned than the Iliad with discerning 
and justifying the ways of the gods to men. But Aeschylus 
ereated a profound study of retribution and salvation, and it 
would be astonishing if the vexation that led Artemis to require 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia were the only crucial problem in any 
of the three plays that he solved by a cryptic allusion, “ confident 
that the power of his song would keep the hearers firmly in its 
grip and leave no room for idle speculation or curiosity about 
details.” * The goddess surely does not act out of pique; she 
has a much more compelling motive powerfully suggested in the 
parodos itself and confirmed later in the play. 


Folk etymology gives many poetic insights into truth. The 
Norman buffetiers who tasted the king’s meat have become the 
Saxon Beef-Haters of the Tower of London. An ingenious 
minstrel, who possessed such a mastery over the Homeric lan- 
guage that he could abruptly repudiate the traditional formulas 
to gain a brilliantly sophisticated effect, caused Athene to pun 
upon the name of her favorite: ri vú of récov ó8$cao, Zed; (Od., 
I, 62). Hesiod’s efforts to understand the name of Aphrodite 
(Theog., 195-8) have resulted in Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus. 
Cronus was thought by Aristotle (Mun., 401a15) equivalent to 
Chronus and has become, dyxvAopijrys reaper that he is, our 
Father Time.* Such word-play is in a very real sense crucial 
for a descriptive account of Greek religion; the mythologist’s 
strictures against the association of homophones are valid only 


1 Eduard Fraenkel, Agamemnon (Oxford, 1950). This text will be 
quoted throughout the essay. 

? Fraenkel, II, pp. 97-8. 

? Fraenkel, II, p. 99. 

‘Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), pp. 71-5. 
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for tracing the most ultimate origins. To Aeschylus names were 
profoundly significant; there is no levity behind the parony- 
masia that discovers in Helen a Hell and in Apollo an Apollyon. 
It is indeed all but demonstrable that the creator of the parodos 
of the Agamemnon held with LSJ that Artemis is less àpreudjs 
than an dprapos. That is certainly what she is in requiring the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia: a Butcher. H. D. F. Kitto” and others 
have discussed her role with regard to the seemingly hereditary 
curse eventually laid aside by gods who have evolved during the 
trilogy. But Artemis represents in addition a savage ritual 
deliberately executed and at length proscribed. 

Upon Aristotle's eduction of Greek tragedy from the dithy- 
ramb, Jane Harrison constructs the theory that the renowveaw 
of the year was celebrated canonically by mimesis: the Homeric 
poems with their accretions provided the dramatic content but 
the traditional rites of spring provided the form.® In an ex- 
cursus upon this theory Gilbert Murray observes that tragedy 
originated from a sacer ludus of the death and resurrection of 
Dionysus.’ The elements of the postulated ludus are a contest, 
a pathos in the form of a sacrificial death, a messenger to an- 
nounce the death, a lament, a discovery of the slain daimon, and 
an epiphany. One is apt to complain of the poor correspondence 
between the Judus and the actual dramas,® since the Alcestis is 
the only enactment of a heroic career in which the victim of the 
pathos is restored in the epiphany. Yet the parts of the ludus 
may be regarded not as a rigid outline for tragedy but as a 
primitive basis; Dionysus may stand as the prototype of Aga- 
memnon and Oedipus as well as of Alcestis. The Greek tradition 
of tragedy in fact shows the same development as the English 
tradition. The quem quaeritis trope affixed to the Easter mass 
was the beginning of medieval English drama, and in assuming 
the strange forms of Everyman and Faustus and Hamlet, Christ 
endured greater change than did Dionysus.? 

The really terrifying aspect of the family history in the 


5H. D. F. Kitto, Form and Meaning in Drama (London, 1956), pp. 
70-86. 

* Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis (Cambridge, 1912), pp. 339-40. 

7 Harrison, pp. 341-3. 

®See A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy 
(Oxford, 1927), p. 187. 

? George Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens (London, 1941), p. 188. 
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Oresteia is that the bloodshed propagates a nearly exact image 
of itself in each generation. By myth and by poetic invention, 
the members of the family become largely interchangeable with 
each other. The sisters Clytemnestra and Helen are unfaithful 
to the brothers Agamemnon and Menelaus. The distinction 
between Clytemnestra and Aegisthus is blurred by the references 
to the woman as a man and to the man as a woman. Orestes 
and Electra are identical not only in purpose but in color of 
hair and size of foot. And all the association or confusion of 
one person with another etches in the remembrance of the de- 
liberate slaughter ceaselessly performed anew with different par- 
ticipants. In King Lear the grief and torment that come upon 
the aged monarch because of his inability to discern true filial 
affection come upon Gloucester also for the same reason, so that 
the sub-plot mirrors the main plot. In the Oresteia the intensely 
direct progression of the story repeats and reflects itself. The 
daimon torn to pieces and resuscitated like Dionysus is not one 
person but the entire family. 

In a simile that is Homeric in its vividness and may be 
adapted from Od., XVI, 216, the chorus at the commencement 
of the parodos envisages Agamemnon and Menelaus crying War! 
at the beginning of the expedition as vultures robbed of their 
nestlings. Here the Atridae are clearly punitive because of the 
theft of Helen. Shortly afterwards the seer interprets the 
portent of the eagles seizing the pregnant hare as the two kings 
capturing the city of Priam. The explanation is cogent, for only 
the Atridae have the hegemony to warrant representation by the 
bird of kings and of Zeus himself, and only imperiled Troy, 
with its people inside the walls, is like a beast to be slain with 
young in its cincture. The herds kept without the walls do not 
correspond to any part of the omen, and would seem a detail 
unprovided for if the seer did not explain that they would be 
ravaged by fate. The prodigy shows the Atridae as raptorial 
and, like the figure of the vultures, has a Homeric clarity and 
vigor. 

But it has been commonly observed that the images of the 
vultures and the eagles are too closely consecutive to stand 
distinct from each other; the simile of the punitive birds of 
prey is too striking not to be recalled by the omen of the raptorial 
birds of prey. The generic differences between the vulture and 
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the eagle are unimportant here; the eagle might well have been 
the bird of vengeance, the vulture might have been the bird of 
predacity.'^ The two images combine to form a symbol that is 
complex and evocative and without analogue in the Homeric 
poems. ‘Taken together the vultures and the eagles represent 
predacity resulting from vengefulness, the qualities compellingly 
implied as the patrimony of Orestes when he calls himself the 
orphan of the eagle (Cho., 257).11. The figure is recurrent rather 
than incidental, and thematic rather than personal. Like the 
lion *? and the serpent," the eagle acquires a meaning that can- 
not be fully apprehended from a single passage. The repeated 
beast symbols of the Oresteia are the Aeschylean counterpart of 
the Sophoclean dramatic irony. 


(Yet the eagles cannot be identified with the oerpovüóv of 
Ag. 145, and Porson bracketed the word as an unnecessary 
addition based upon the portent in Il., II, 811. The reference 
is unmistakable, but the Homeric sparrow and her brood repre- 
sent the years Troy survives the siege, and if the eagle is reduced 
to this sparrow it loses all connection with the Atridae. The 
allusion to an event far outside the trilogy may therefore be 
marked the work of an interpolator whose memory was better 
than his attention to the passage at hand.) 

The figure of the hare is not recurrent; it is a single repre- 
sentation of the Trojan innocents made to suffer for the abduc- 
tion of Helen. The problem is why Artemis should require 
atonement. She cannot seek retribution for the predation 
against Troy paid in advance, Fraenkel argues, unless the 
formula ôpdoavrı wafeiv is changed to 8pácovr. rabetv.* But if 
she bears a grudge against the Atridae for a reason unconnected 
with the sack of the city, the omen is dramatically misleading. 
The devouring of the hare is most understandably seen as the 


10 The vulture and the eagle appear to have been frequently confused 
with each other. See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, A Glossary of Greek 
Birds (Oxford, 1895), pp. 3 and 16. 

n John H. Finley, Jr., Pinder and Aeschylus (Harvard, 1955), p. 9. 

12 Bernard M. W. Knox, “The Lion in the House," C.P. XLVII 
(1952), pp. 17-25. 

23 See my paper “The Serpent at the Breast,” T.A.P.A., LXXXIX 
(1958), pp. 271-5. 

** Fraenkel, II, p. 97. 
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sacrifice of Iphigenia !* or the children of Thyestes told in other 
terms. The question of justice is not immediately relevant, since 
the eagles and the hare create a timeless emblem of the recurring 
crime for which Artemis has a long-enduring wrath. The seer 
interprets only the particular and momentary significance; the 
general and perpetual significance is that the family is endlessly 
accursed with the ritual of teknophagy. 

Dionysus was sometimes boiled and sometimes eaten raw, and 
the orgy in which he was consumed is clearly re-enacted in the 
feast of Thyestes, in the feast of the eagles and, since Troy is 
symbolized as a hare with unborn young, in Agamemnon’s 
assault upon the city with the blood-thirst of a lion (Ag., 828). 
Because of the teknophagy, Artemis is impelled by remorseless 
vindictiveness to require that Iphigenia be raised as a kid to the 
altar. The slight predilection towards Troy that the goddess 
has for no significant reason in the Iliad cannot be important 
in the Oresteia; her role in the Homeric poems as the archeress 
who sends death to women cannot be important; not even her 
use of the hare as a personal representative or embodiment 
(Paus. III, 22, 12)'* is important. What shapes her part in 
the vast scheme of destruction wreaked upon the Argive house 
is her love for every kind of helpless offspring. The vocabulary 
in which the symbolism is couched conveys the lack of distinction 
between human and bestial lives: the chorus sees the Atridae as 
vultures bereft not of their chicks but of their wa(8ev (Ag., 50), 
and sees Helen not as a cub but as an ivw (Ag., 718) of a lion.'* 

The seer prays Artemis to fulfill the omen auspicious for the 
success of the expedition, even though she bears tender regard 
for the young lions and the suckling young of every kind. And 
with unwilling foresight he asks Apollo to divert her from 
urging 

Ovoiay éré- 
pay Gvopey ty’ adairov, 
vekéov réxrova atpdurov od Seo- 

ývopa' 


18 See Benjamin Daube, Zu den Rechtsproblemen in Aischylos Aga- 
memnon (Zürich and Leipzig, 1938), pp. 147-8. See also Finley, p. 252. 

28 Lewis Richard Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States (Oxford, 
1896-1909), II, p. 432. 

+7 See Fraenkel, IT, p. 338. 
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Here the primary reference of érépay is, as Fraenkel argues, to 
the eagles’ feast of the hare.'5 But the od Saojvopa conjures up 
the thought of the adultery of Clytemnestra and of Helen and 
of Aerope, and the d8a:rov, vekéev réxrova oópóvrov compels a 
dark remembrance of the feast of Thyestes and even of the 
maiming of Pelops.*® The seer’s final words are a terse state- 
ment of the ultimate curse that brings ruin to each member of 
the family : 
pipve yàp doBepi wadjivopros 

oixovdpos Soria, pvdpov Maus texvdrotvos. 
It is sensible io understand Clytemnestra as the treacherous 
Housekeeper in these lines,?? but the zadivopros oikovóuos connotes 
also that the wrath which exacts vengeance for a child is a clan 
destiny, which never subsides. 

Neither human nor bestial young may be slaughtered wan- 
tonly without incurring the displeasure of Artemis. The eagles’ 
predation, the sack of Troy, the banquet prepared by Atreus, 
the grisly probing of the gods’ powers of discernment by Tanta- 
lus—all are impious distortions of the communal meal between 
the goddess and her worshipers. As the condition for absolution 
she requires the dedication of a sacrament in a re-enactment of 
the cause for guilt. The beast symbolism of the trilogy here 
gains one of its crucial effects: Iphigenia is to Artemis another 
offspring of the hare, another Trojan innocent slain in the 
destruction of the city. Why Cassandra should later see Orestes 
as her avenger would in fact be unclear if the expedition to 
requite the abduction of Helen had not already been incorporated 
into the cause for the ruin of the family. Agamemnon is 
delineated as a grand prince of princes to prepare for the pre- 
sumption towards divinity manifested in his treading the purple 
carpet. Yet this unwilling action is more a sign of his coming 
destruction than its cause. What more than anything else is the 
immediate cause is his sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

Sent by Zeus as an Erinys against Troy, Agamemnon has 
no attractive choice. He faces the conflict between two punitive 
forces, Artemis and the Erinyes, and is scourged by the one for 


18 Fraenkel, IT, p. 91, 

See H. L. Ahrens, “Studien zum Agamemnon des Aeschylus,” 
Philologus, Supplementband I (1859), p. 290. 

20 Daube, p. 167. 
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satisfying the other. After the sacrifice, the Erinyes slay him 
by the hand of Clytemnestra and then seek fresh slaying of kin, 
and by their ceaseless quaffing of blood show forth further the 
daimonophagy that is the pathos of the sacer ludus. The blood 
that is shed cannot be soaked up by the earth but lies above 
ground (Cho., 66) and draws to itself more blood (Cho., 404). 
The knife destroys Clytemnestra and Aegisthus after it has 
mutilated the body of Agamemnon. Artemis and the Erinyes 
are thus clearly not of different natures; they are powers of 
devastation given impetus by different offenses. Why they are 
permitted because of opposition to each other to compel a man 
to plant the seeds of his own destruction—this is a charge that 
must be laid before Zeus, before the world in which the fiend of 
a house can work out a curse through several generations. 

It is difficult to attach blame to Agamemnon. He sacrifices 
his daughter with free will, it is true, but an inimical cosmos has 
confronted him with a dilemma. The forces of nature or destiny 
tun to cross-purposes; Artemis hates the winged hounds of her 
father. The same inimical cosmos confronts Orestes with a 
further dilemma, though unlike Agamemnon he has a god at his 
side, and though his task is to slay the guilty rather than the 
innocent. Kitto’s penetrating discussion of the divinely ordained 
yet personally chosen commission of wrong ™ amounts to the 
conclusion that the decrees of the gods are more mysterious than 
concordant with human notions of sin. The metaphysic is 
Homeric as it seems that (I1., XXIV, 525-6) 


érexhaoavte Geol SeAroicr Bporoict, 
1 2 7. x, DA Sé ? dendé PT 
Coev &xrupévovs' abroi 0€ 7° dxndées cisi. 


But Aeschylus at length rejects the theological system in which 
the world is ruled by divine caprice, and creates criteria for 
justice acceptable to man. The family then is saved by the 
increasing admissibility of the motives behind its crime. Tanta- 
lus makes trial of the gods, and Atreus gains solemn revenge; 
but Agamemnon seeks to save his expedition, and Orestes acts 
only as the immediate agent of Apollo. 

What has this to do with Dionysus? First of all, it is a 
ritualistic laceration ending in an epiphany. The members of 
the family are the sacramental victims, one after another, and 


?* Kitto, pp. 71-84. 
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become restored finally in Orestes, upon whom the grievous 
heredity is no longer operative. But the soil was fertile for 
fostering a later religion that perceived the Son in the Father 
and the Father in the Son,? and Dionysus is honored as the 
dramatic ceremony not only enacts the human pathos but cele- 
brates the career of Zeus. For Dionysus was equated with Aíos 
Nioos, the Thracian equivalent of Zeus Kouros, and Zeus 
became annually reborn as Dionysus in cult-worship throughout 
a large area of Greece.2* It is this Nicos or Kouros that is 
acclaimed by the parodos of the Agamemnon for having (just 
recently, it would appear) attained the Olympian rule by the 
violent overthrow of his predecessor: 


303 Y , T rA 
oùò otis mapoibev zv uéyas 
cappáxot Üpáce. piov, 
ION 2 ^ A 
ovde Aéferat mpiv ùv’ 
a » x» sx 
0s & ëmer é$v, rpia- 
KTHpos otxerat TUXOV. 
Zijva é ris arpopóvos érwiku. kAátov 
revéerar ppevav tò Tay" 


Yet in spite of this enthusiastic approbation, Zeus is not at 
rest in the Oresteia until the close. He is stigmatized by the 
brutality involved in his ascendancy, and the Erinyes’ declama- 
tions against parricide apply to him as to Orestes. Here then 
the trilogy does have a sub-plot: Orestes is saved from the curse 
of bloodshed, and Zeus is established as secure from the usurpa- 
tion of his throne by a stronger successor. The debate for the 
possession of Orestes is a contest testing whether Zeus will 
survive; and the victory of Apollo, the placation of the ancient 
elements of opposition, and the harmonious establishment of 
enduring blessings, are in the fullest sense the salvation of Zeus. 
While the family has evolved, Zeus has matured and become 
transformed into a god that can no longer be represented by 
eagles punitive and predacious. Further mutilation of the 
daimon cannot now be effected. Atreus and Agamemnon are 
resurrected in Orestes, who will be immune to inherited obliga- 
tion to incur guilt; Uranus and Cronus are resurrected in Zeus, 
who will be a peaceful ruler supreme for all time, not (as he is 


22 Arthur Bernard Cook, Zeus (Cambridge, 1914-25), II, p. 288. 
23 Cook, II, p. 277. See also Harrison, p. 48. 
21 Cook, I, p. 665. 
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in the Agamemnon and the Prometheus Bound) a tyrant new 
in power and seemingly liable himself to violent overthrow. 

The exculpation of Orestes appears the first occasion on which 
the Erinyes are denied their ancient honors, and they chant 
imprecations against the younger gods for the sacrilege. But the 
trilogy as a whole obviously does not oppose the primordial 
powers to the Olympians. What the Erinyes protest against is 
a code of justice now adopted for the first time. At this point 
they represent a brutal law of retribution for crime committed 
even unwillingly ; they are of like nature with the Zeus Kouros, 
ihe Apollo, the Artemis, of the Agamemnon. When they 
acquiesce in new honors and new functions, they are of like 
nature with the Zeus Pater, the Apollo, the Athene, of the close 
of the Ewmenides. The law of the Alos Nicos is then replaced 
by the law of the Alos Ilázas proclaimed oracularly by a majestic 
god of white and gold who has given the lie to his name. The 
frenzied rites of Dionysus are absorbed into an Apollonian 
serenity dramatically, as in point of fact they were historically 
at Delphi. : 

M. P. Nilsson views Greek religion as the confluence of an 
early, orgiastic or Dionysian impetus and a later, legalistic or 
Apollonian impetus. 5 This legalism, he sees further, has 
reference to two views of justice, the old law under which 
a primal guilt is transmitted through several generations, 
and the modern law under which only the actual criminal is 
made to suffer? The Oresteia arranges matters differently. 
All that bears implicit traces of the ritual of Dionysus is con- 
nected with the old law of inherited sin, and all that the bar- 
rister Apollo explicitly brings about is connected with the new 
law. The Areopagus is dramatically founded upon the principle 
of retribution against the criminal alone. Even so, Orestes is 
acquitted only by a special dispensation in the form of a casuistry 
approved by heaven. Mitigation and extenuation become a part 
of the Apollonian process. Faced with this hostility against any 
form of retribution, the Erinyes become Humenides that will 
affect the world with blessings rather than with punishment. 

The enduring quality of the alteration is solemnized by the 


*5 Martin Persson Nilsson, Greek Piety (translated by Herbert Jen- 
nings Rose, Oxford, 1948), p. 22. 
26 Nilsson, p. 38. 
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localization at Athens. The city’s patroness and citizenry pro- 
nounce the decision that ushers in the new epoch. The Eumeni- 
des, now regarded as the Semnai, are invested in the red robes of 
the resident aliens,” and welcomed with a chant of sanctification 
by an escort that leads them with torch-light to their domicile 
beneath the city. The timeless rebirth of Dionysus in the spring 
of the year is combined with the chronicle of the permanent 
residence of the aged goddesses who came as vindictive visitants, 
and an era of well-being is hailed liturgically as the audience 
takes part in the recessional. The aftermath of the dramatic 
action is a reconciliation of men with the gods. As in Samson 
Agonistes it becomes perceptible that (S. A. 1745-59) 


All is best, though we oft doubt, 

What th’ unsearchable dispose 

Of highest wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. . . 
His servants he with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


The wáte pdfos of the audience, the new perspective that is 
gained with the catharsis, is this assurance in the favor of Zeus 
and all the other powers of heaven and earth. The Oresteia is a 
religious mystery play, not only in its affinities to the sacer ludus 
of Dionysus, but in its association of the Dionysian ecstasies 
with the cosmic forces of revenge finally transformed by the most 
benign Apollonianism into spirits of grace. 

Artemis was angry at the eagles’ feast because she was a 
Butcher who held sacred to herself the young of every kind. 
The visitations of her wrath produced an endless continuance 
of the teknophagy. For like the Erinyes she was a deity whose 
punitive actions became predacious and necessitated further 
punishment. The world consumed itself and manifested sym- 
bolically the pathos seemingly inevitable for the Zeus Kouros, the 
Alos Nioos. But after the triumph of Apollonian exoneration in 
the world of a matured Zeus who by leniency has caused the 


27 George Thomson, The Oresteia of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1938), II, 
pp. 317-19. The association of the Erinyes with the resident aliens may 
be prepared for by the description of the robbed vultures as peroikwy 
in Ag., 57, for in the seizing of the hare the eagles appear the Erinys 
of Ag., 59. 
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Agostino MASARAOOHIA. Solone, Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1958. 
Pp. 394. 


In a penetrating study by Agostino Masaracchia the fourth cen- 
tury myth of Solon the great statesman is tested against the evidence 
of his own poetry and against the statements and silences of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. Long before the end Solon ceases to look 
like much of a statesman, if by “statesman” one means either a 
man of bold ideas or a man of successful policies. The author finds 
Solon much too conservative. His work did not satisfy the true 
interests of any group and was therefore ephemeral. But the author 
cheerfully admits that despite the limitations of Solon’s ideas and 
despite the flatness of Solon’s poetry he had an influence on both 
Aeschylus and Plato, who echo his thoughts and expressions. Though 
he finds Solon the myth more important than Solon the man who 
opposed the resentment of all in an impossible Utopia of eonserva- 
tism, the author nonetheless appreciates the human symbol of 
justice, balance, serenity and is by no means unfair or unsympathetic, 

The book is divided into three parts: I, the ancient tradition; 
TI, Solon’s life and political work; IIT, Solon’s poetical work (where 
the twenty-seven fragments of Solon’s poetry, as many as are more 
certainly genuine, are studied one after the other with great care, so 
that the reader has 162 pages of commentary and translations). 
Conclusions and indexes follow. 


The Ancient Tradition 


The author develops many ideas adumbrated by Jacoby. It is 
argued that in Herodotus Solon is merely a representative of Greek 
wisdom as seen by Delphic religiosity which the Seven Sages ex- 
pressed, and there are echoes of Solon’s poetry in what Solon says 
to Croesus. A conclusion is drawn that Herodotus reflects a stage 
of the Solonian tradition in which the importance of Solon as 
statesman and legislator is not yet highly rated. This conclusion may 
well hit the mark though it lies open to the charge of being an 
argument from silence and of being based on too little appreciation 
of the accidental importance of stories as stories. The author con- 
trasts the situation in respect to Cleisthenes, whom Herodotus con- 
sidered the founder of Athenian democracy; but it is natural that 
the Reforms of Cleisthenes would have had much more to do with 
the Persian Wars, and of course Herodotus had come into contact 
with Athenians whose political tendencies derived from Cleisthenes. 
However, though the argument from the silence of Herodotus and 
Thueydides may be disputed, the reviewer will agree that Solon 
came much to the fore around 411 B.C., when comie poets and 
politieians who were dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs 
looked back to the good old days. 

Masaracchia assigns particular importance to Theramenes, and 
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his interpretation of the latter’s psychology will interest students 
of the period of the Thirty. The moderate policy of Solon, he says, 
became the model for Theramenes and the democratic restoration 
of 403; Theramenes broke with the Thirty when the zárpios morela 
was abandoned. From now on, the figure of Solon is gigantic. When 
Isoerates makes Solon a perfect democrat, Isocrates is in the tradi- 
tion of the moderate movement of 411. The Delphic sage (the first 
Solon) becomes the great statesman (the second Solon). This 
section of the book should be compared with the contemporary 
article by E. Ruschenbusch, “ Idrpios morela,” Historia, VII 
(1958), pp. 398-424; approaching the subject from different points 
of view, the two scholars differ considerably in their argumentation 
but are really not very far apart, even though Masaracchia stresses 
the role of Theramenes, while Ruschenbusch emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the time (356 B.C.) in which Solon first appears as the 
founder of this or that democracy. For Solon the statesman Masarac- 
chia carries the reader through Aristotle; Plato was particularly 
proud of his ancestor: “ In the decline of his fortune as sage, Solon, 
in the pages of the two greatest Greek writers, is presented to us as 
an imperishable symbol of two fundamental attitudes of the Greek 
spirit, those which prepare not only its eternal value, civil and 
educational, but also its ever fresh and living youth and grace” 
(p. 65), i.e. the vision of a serene and wise life, and the youthful 
spirit. 

After Aristotle a new phase begins. In the new phase Hermippus 
at Alexandria particularly builds Solon into a great cosmopolite who 
draws on his vast knowledge of the world to give Athens help. This 
is the third Solon. To Plutarch is ascribed a unification of myths; 
his biography is said to be based on cosmopolitan ideals and to owe 
most to Hermippus and Aristotle. 


Life and Political Work 


This section of the book commands respect because it rests upon 
a very careful study of the ancient evidence in content and stratifica- 
tion and is distinguished for the sobriety of its judgments, but there 
are serious gaps in the author’s acquaintance with modern studies of 
the economic aspects (e.g. A. French, John Fine). Moreover, the 
timing of the book was unfortunate in the sense that Mycenaean 
inscriptions of Pylos were beginning to open new vistas on the 
earlier development of Greek systems of land tenure and that the 
implications were not yet recognized; for all practical purposes E. 
Will, “ Aux origines du régime foncier grec,” R.E.A., LIX (1957), 
pp. 5-50, wrote the first study, and his article was unknown to Masa- 
raechia. There was not just one unifled system of land tenure; 
there were at least two systems of land tenure. Of course the 
objection will be raised that Mycenaean Pylos and seventh century 
Attica are far apart in time and distance, but once the idea that in 
Mycenaean Attica as in Mycenaean Pylos the aristocracy had per- 
sonal holdings while the demos had communal holdings is seriously 
considered, all sorts of new considerations will suggest that the 
system which Solon found was fundamentally different from that of 
fifth century Attiea, because Solon was dealing with a system of 
two main types of land tenure, personal holdings of the aristocracy 
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and communal holdings of the demos. Viewed in the light of the 
Bronze Age system of land tenure, the tentative conclusions inde- 
pendently reached by F. R. Wüst, “ Gedanken über die attischen 
Stünde: ein Versuch," Historia, VIII (1959), pp. 1-11 take on re- 
markable interest and importanee. This article was too late, but it 
is a pity that Masaraechia did not see and ponder Wiist’s note 3 in 
Historia, III (1954), pp. 177-9 and Wiist’s article in Historia, VI 
(1957), pp. 176-91. 

The law cited by Philochorus which forced the phratries to admit 
the orgeones as well as the gennetai is on pp. 179-81 handled with 
admirable caution by Masaracchia, who leaves the question of the 
authorship open. However, the reviewer, who feels that the alleged 
system of 360 gene has ceased to be an absurdity and that the 
gennetai were not in the main aristocrats hut all those sharing in the 
communal holdings of this oversize demos (now organized in 360 
communal units), cannot overcome the impression that the author has 
excellent judgment but insufficient information. At some time, 
perhaps in 683/2 B. C., the adoption of hoplite tactics made a new 
census and a new organization necessary. Even before 683/2 many 
local cults were in the hands of leading families who admitted others 
as foster-brothers, but in this particular census the system was 
expanded and equalized so that there would be 360 approximately 
equal cults served by eupatridae and uniting all holders of demos 
land as foster-brothers (homogalaktes) of the same eupatridae. Each 
local unit of foster-brothers was called a genos and was expected to 
provide thirty hoplites when the levy was raised. Neither the state 
nor the genos could allow the genos land to be alienated, as long as 
the army rested primarily on a levy of gennetai, but the constant 
fractionation of estates by inheritance aggravated economie ills. 
By making poor gennetat poor risks for would-be exploiters, Solon 
at least stopped an extremely vicious development which used to 
lead to enslavement for debt. If he forced unsuccessful gennetai to 
give up sooner than they would previously have been enslaved and 
to leave their land to relatives, was that such a bad thing? Masarac- 
chia in condemning the economic reforms of Solon does not give 
sufficient attention to the fragmentation of estates and so judges 
Solon without rightly evaluating one of the fundamental difficulties. 

The thetes whom Solon admitted to the Assembly were for the 
most part probably orgeones as distinct from the gennetai. One 
must ask himself whether commoners other than holders of ancestral 
estates had ever sat in the Assembly. On this depends our estimate 
of Solon’s work whether as a restoration of previous conditions or 
as a moderate reform. Masaracchia assumes that all the thetes thus 
promoted were impoverished descendants of men who had sat in 
the Assembly. The reviewer thinks that beside the eupatridae and 
the second caste called agroikoi, geomoroi, or georgoi there were 
Athenian demiourgoi who as first of their line obtained a place in 
the Assembly in the time either of Solon or of Cleisthenes. 

The tradition about the Council of the F'our Hundred, attributed to 
Solon as a probuleutie body beside the Areopagus, has long been 
defended and attacked. Masaraechia for what the reviewer eonsiders 
excellent reasons strongly asserts the genuineness. In an article 
where Masaracchia is not cited the genuineness is once again denied 
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by R. Sealey, Historia, IX (1960), pp. 160-1, who claims that “no 
reason can be suggested why Solon should introduce a couneil of 
four hundred ” and that the boule demosie in the so-called Constitu- 
tion of Chios may be merely a village council. The demos of Athens 
demanded a share in the planning, which until now had been en- 
tirely in the hands of the aristocracy; Solon gave them a modest 
share. As for the inscription from Chios, the reviewer, who re-edited 
it in A.J. P., LXXIX (1958), p. 298, finds the interpretation by 
Sealey fantastic. 


The Poetical Work 


The fragments are studied aceording to Diehl’s order. The 
author’s treatment of fragment 1 was first published in Maia, 1956; 
the discussion of the other fragments is, I think, entirely new. 

Fragment 1, the Elegy to the Muses, begins in the spirit of Hesiod, 
who said “ olbios is he whom the Muses love.” The olbos for which 
Solon prays is that which Zeus gives to whoever wishes to speak 
wisely according to justice (Hesiod, Works, 280-1), namely fulfil- 
ment, which is then distinguished from material riches. In Hesiodie 
vein the distinction is drawn between just wealth which the gods 
give and unjust wealth which man acquires by hybris. Lines 9-13 
read: 

mÀoŭrov 8' by uiv Saar beol, wapayiyverar àybpl 
éparedos êk ve&rov muðpévos és Kopupyy’ 
11 by & dyüpes t ruuGotw t b’ BBpios, od karà Kédcpoy 
&pxera,, GAA? ddixors epypace weOdpevos 
oùk éÜcAov érerat. 


In line 11, where the phrase rizdow id’ tBpios makes no sense, 
Masaracchia rejects attempts to vindicate the reading riydow. He 
elaims on the basis of N 570 that the phrase oix é@éAwv érerar shows 
that cAovros is metaphorically deseribed as an animal. He rejects 
also Ahrens’ palaeographically plausible emendation periwow (from 
repoow), because zAo)ros cannot “follow” one who chases it. 
Instead he suggests <d>ipoow, which gives a, to me, unsatisfactory 
sense and seems palaeographically unlikely. The supposed eorrup- 
tion of phi into tau eannot be explained. And surely the required 
sense is not “ bridle ” but “ pull away from others and appropriate.” 
The contrast lies between wealth acquired justly and wealth ac- 
quired by wAcovegia. To express the idea of grabbing what belongs 
to others the word c(AAev would seem natural, because the ugly 
jackdaw who decked himself out with the feathers of other birds 
was the example of wAcoveéia in Greek fables concerning xóopos 
oixeios, which was genuine, and xdéopos àAAóTpios, Which was spuri- 
ous and disgraceful. For the word used by Solon I suggest 
7i<dADwow, to be explained as a former metaphor now so faded 
that it meant merely " pull away what belongs to another." Solon, 
who wants olbos from the gods and doxa agathe from men, will 
not imitate the jackdaw. The contrast lies, 7 think, not quite between 
old wealth and new wealth, but between wealth which is the produce 
of one's own inherited land and wealth whieh is the produce of some- 
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one else's (inalienable) land aequired by unfair pressure (namely by 
servitudes whieh at Athens disappeared in the seisachtheia). 

On pp. 246-72, in the discussion of fragment 3, the so-called 
Eunomia, the author protests effectively against the view that Solon 
was a rationalist, far removed from Hesiod. Occasionally in polite 
disagreement with Jaeger, Ehrenberg, Solmsen, and Vlastos, the 
author insists that everything is still moving in a world of Hesiodie 
gods who are either arid formulas or abstract personifications. The 
fundamental defect of Solon’s poetry, the unstable balance between 
the imitation of the epic model and the search for new linguistic 
formulas capable of making an impression on an audience which 
had to be impressed in order to be convinced, appears according to 
the author particularly in this poem. For the historian this is 
certainly one of the two most important poems because it shows 
how the legislator saw the economic and political situation. The 
reviewer agrees most decidedly that dorof means citizens in general 
and that Sjnov Fyeudves means those who have economic and political 
power over the people. Some non-eupatridae may have had con- 
siderable economic power, but in the period preceding the reforms 
of Solon the political power was entirely in the hands of the 
aristocracy because they alone formulated plans and held office. 
Hence the reviewer concludes that Solon in mentioning Sypov 
Hyepoves referred to those eupatridae who combined political and 
economic power and used the combination to subvert the very 
principles (economic and political) on which the republic was based. 
And what does Solon mean when he accuses them of not sparing (in 
their rapine) oU0' iepüy kredvev oUre ri Syyooiwy? As the author 
Says, xréava are “beni terrieri.” The iepd xréava are sacred lands. 
The author says that one might be tempted to interpret xréava 
nuca as certain property in the hands of private citizens, but 
that 85uóctos always means something clearly distinct from {é:os, 
even opposite. Therefore, he concludes that xréava Snpdcia must be 
undistributed public land. This the reviewer cannot accept. There 
may have been écyartat which were valuable and undistributed public 
land, but the erying injustice was the desperate plight of the 
farmers. Masaraeehia is thinking in linguistic and economie terms 
appropriate for the period after Cleisthenes. In Solon's time the 
three main categories of land were the personal holdings of the 
eupatridae, the communal holdings of the demos organized as 360 
yévn, and sacred land. Solon accuses the eupatridae of stealing 
the produce of saered land and of demos land. 

In treating fragment 10 the author proposes the excellent emen- 
dation éapGévr’ for ééépayra, though he does so very hesitantly be- 
cause he feels a palaeographieal weakness in the suggestion. Elision 
is not always indieated; the emendation seems very good if one 
visualizes the change as starting with a text in which the word was 
written out: éfapÜévra — éEapévra — éfépavra. 

Without attempting to do justice to the rich exegesis by following 
the author through each fragment in turn, the reviewer will merely 
express his general admiration for a very sensitive and diseriminat- 
ing, at times brilliant eommentary. The author may well exaggerate 
Solon's conservatism a little, and he occasionally writes as if the 
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economic struggle were between groups differentiated by old and 
new forms of wealth, which belongs rather to the period after Solon, 
or is true only in a limited sense. No one, however, ean henceforth 
study Solon's poetry without consulting this very important book. 


Epilogue 


The author has traced with a skillful hand a convincing account 
of the growth of the tradition. Of course Solon was not a cosmo- 
polite, but the reviewer would suggest that Solon may well have been 
a good statesman without being a permanently successful one and 
that his true greatness may not have been discovered by the late fifth 
and fourth century politicians who sought to use his prestige but 
by Plato, who borrowed ideas. The peculiar excellence of Solon lay, 
not only in the emphasis on justice, but in the fortification of 
justice by a rudimentary system of checks and balances, 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tun Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Menandros: Dyskolos, herausgegeben von Hans Joacuim METTE. 
Göttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. 32. 


Here is a convenient edition of the Dyscolus. For scholarly work, 
however, it requires, as Mette observes, supplementary consultation 
of the photographs of the papyrus that were published by Martin 
with the first edition. For Mette does not cite the pointing nor 
readings before correction. His text is remarkably accurate. The 
nu missing from’ the end of the first word in line 688 and the 
missing accent in line 717 are as nothing. Numerous emendations 
and supplements are accepted, but nothing is said of others that 
may be equally or more probable. Kassel’s $jueporéos (903) and 
Barrett’s évos (550) among others seem certain. Mette’s own con- 
tributions are almost always good when they have also been proposed 
by others. His separate proposals are less plausible. I like +i od 
Bove; (942). For attribution of words to speakers, stage directions, 
and punctuation no credit is given to the first proposer. Is Mette 
himself responsible for the correct solution, new to me, in line 6297 
He gives all of it to Sicon with an interrogation point after oros. 
But this interpretation is already implied in Martin’s translation. 
I was wrong in my attempt to make one sentence of the whole 
in A.J.P., LXXX (1959), p. 414. It is remarkable how many of 
Martin’s proposals still hold their own. Mette is not always for- 
tunate when he deserts Martin. In line 482 the emendation pöy 
is necessary. Cnemon addresses the audience at this point. 

There are stage directions, but no description of the stage and no 
discussion except for a summary of the division of parts among the 
actors. Scholars are not likely to be impressed by the bold statement 
at the end that Menander disposed of six actors. Nor will they 
consider his assignment of speakers at the beginning of Act 3 an 
improvement on Martin’s. If Sostratus’ mother had a speaking part, 
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she would be listed among the dramatis personae, She is elsewhere 
addressed, but only as “mother,” by Sostratus (867), where she 
need not be on stage. Characters not addressed by name in the text 
are not named, though they are included, if they speak, in the list 
of characters. I suppose that Mette has adopted the view that 
Getas, as a slave, should not give an order to Plangon, daughter of 
the family, to “start at once." The Greek of 430 does not mean 
“walk faster," no matter how many scholars are guilty of the howler. 
Details were left to slaves, and directing the sacrificial procession 
was a detail. A Greek slave was a member of the family and might 
beat the children if that was necessary for their correction. Slaves 
might derive importance and deference from duties assigned to them. 
Modern Arabia still has slavery. Wilfred Thesiger in Arabian Sands 
(Dutton, New York, 1959) tells of the deference with which slaves 
may be treated (pp. 63f.). Slaves serving him conversed with him 
quite informally or tried to lay down the law to him. In Greek drama 
even the most humble character uses the present imperative as a 
matter of course when giving directions. See my article, “ Dramatic 
Uses of the Greek Imperative," A. J.P., LIX (1938), p. 43. Getas 
is named as speaker of line 430 in the papyrus, and he has lines 
that are appropriate only to a conversation with Sicon. Mette 
assigns to the matron even an objurgation: “ What are you gaping 
at, you moonstruck fool?” Actually this is Sicon’s opening shot 
in the war with Cnemon. Though addressed to the farmer, it is 
not intended for his ears. Mette does not distinguish such asides. 
In lines 480f. Getas and Cnemon, for example, express their 
opinions of each other in words intended only for the ears of the 
audience. 

Remarks addressed to the audience should also be noted where 
no vocative appears. Cnemon addresses them twice, once as if 
they were a part of the play, at line 482, where Martin’s emenda- 
tion of first to second person should be kept: “If I catch any of 
you coming to my door.” Compare the appeal of the miser to the 
audience in Plautus, Aul. 715-20, and that in Molières L’Avare. 
In line 746 f. Cnemon addresses the audience again: “But perhaps 
you are better suited with things as they are. Carry on then as you 
do.” Here he slips from the stage into the real world in a vestigial 
parabasis. His description of a society where all were on one level 
should not be taken as contrary to fact, but as real in the past, for 
Plato describes just such a stage in human evolution (Laws 679 
B-C). The reading must be (743 f.). 


e t Z F » ^ f 

as pot ] ot TQVTES OAV, OUTE TA &ikaerijpta. 
T +O H ` sw > x t 
€txov o 86 QUTOUS anyyov eis TA Seo pta. 


In the next line dy is iterative. An example from real life is more 
impressive than a mere untried ideal. To be sure Praxagora’s pro- 
gram in Ecclesiazusae includes making a xowóv rãow Bioroy kai 
ToUrov Opotov (594) and abolition of Sica: (657) with no precedent 
from history, but she no doubt gets her inspiration from the first 
edition of the Republic, not from the Laws of Plato. Moreover, 
Menander seems to take Plato seriously; Aristophanes was making 
fun of his ideals. There is in the Dyscolus no such complicated use 
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of two characters both thinking aloud independently by turns as we 
find in Epitr. 243-66. Neither overhears the other until a third 
character intervenes. 

In an oral discussion of the play before the American Philological 
Association in December 1959 I pointed out that the romantic plot of 
Dyscolus brings it nearer to the Andromeda of Euripides than to 
any other Greek play. Among extant plays it is unique. It is a 
mistake to suppose that because the plot in which a hero wins a 
bride is familiar to us, it must have been so to the Greeks. At that 
time I had not studied the parody of Andromeda in Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae, nor had I looked for parallels in the extant 
fragments of Euripides’ play. It is now clear that Menander had the 
play either consciously or unconsciously in mind as he worked on the 
Dyscolus. 

The first intimation of this comes in almost the first speech of 
Sostratus (54) 


+ » X , + hd L4 
okómTés, yò Bé, Xaipéa, kakós Exo. 


This line with its ehoking four repetitions of palatal plus omega is 
an echo of line 58 of the Frogs. Dionysus betrays his desperate 
passion for the dead Euripides by using four omegas, but only three 
are preceded by palatal stops: 


Mi) oKGrré u^, ddEAG’, od yàp QAN Exw kakás. 


Menander has slightly outdone Aristophanes. This echo transports 
us from Chaereas scoffing at Sostratus’ passion to Heracles scoffing 
at Dionysus’. Now Dionysus was reading the Andromeda of Euripi- 
des (53) when he was overpowered by love of the poet. This is a 
pointing finger to show the direction taken by Menander’s fancy. 
It is possible, I agree, that neither he nor his audience noticed 
the connection, but there it is. 

There are clearer pointers than this. In the Thesmophoriazusae 
(1033) Mnesilochus, playing the part of the exposed maiden, says 
mpdxeot. This helps us to emend Dysc. 223. Here Barber’s ós 
awpoonKov jv is good enough for Philemon, but Menander ean do 
better. The supplement that I offer is also more probable paleo- 
graphieally, sinee it presupposes only an omission of three letters 
oceasioned by slipping from one epsilon to another. Read: 


x , d 3 ^ > 2 + 

&kakov KOpyy põvņv adeis êv èpņpig 

3- ^ 3 , € £. 
eas, pvdakyny ovdeutay, ds mpoKCep>évyy, 
Tovovpevos. 


Translate “as if she were abandoned to be devoured.” 


At Thesm. 1057 Echo denounces the girl’s father for exposing her, 
just as Daos denounces Cnemon at Dyse. 221, using the same words 
aroAécetay of Ocol. So the same word d@yaAua is used of the girl by 
Sostratus (677) and by Perseus in Euripides (frag. 125). It was 
important to Menander to give the impression that the girl was cast 
off by her father in order to relieve Sostratus of any blame for 
addressing her without her father’s sanction. Love at first sight 
and the heroic labor that it inspires are emphasized in both plays. 
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Cnemon at his first appearance has Perseus on his lips (153). Atlas, 
named in Dysc. 683, must have been mentioned in the account of 
Perseus’ latest adventure before rescuing Andromeda, since we pass 
immediately from one to the other in Ovid (Met., IV, 657, 671). 

We may get help again from Andromeda, frag. 120, where the 
heroine is termed roAvrovwrdrnv. This supports giving the whole 
line Dyse. 203 to the girl, who wants to be saved from her «óvov. 
But Barrett’s 8aiuóvov is perhaps as likely as Mettes êk móvov. 
It is strongly supported by Ep. 535, ris àv Gedy. To be sure, Sostratus 
has zóvovs of love, but he expects to work out his own salvation, 
enlisting help of course where he can find it. Even Alexander and 
Caesar had helpers. In line 201 vai pós Oedy is a formula of en- 
treaty, not appropriate to the girl, who need only consent. To put 
évOpwre in her mouth is to add a most improbable insult. That 
vocative is used to slaves and where a citizen wants to be rude. It is 
not interchangeable with BéAriore. 

Menander may have many more echoes of Euripides that we 
cannot detect. Considering how scanty our fragments are, we are 
lucky to have found as many clues as we have. For a romantic 
play there could be no better inspiration and no better precedent 
than the masterpiece of Euripides. Daos word čpparoy (226). 
further reinforces the notion that the girl was abandoned to her 
fate and needed to be rescued from some eventual predator. 

Such reminiscences as these presumably provided material for 
the six books of Latinus on borrowings in Menander. W. E. Blake 
has pointed out to me that there is a reminiscence of Theophrastus, 
Characters, 16, 2: riy fuépav mepurareiy in Dysc. 755: o00' olos apyds 
mepiratey thy hpépay. lb is an odd phrase, and there may have been 
some private joke about it. This confirms my suggestion in A. J. P., 
LXXX, p. 409, that we have here a twit at the Peripatetic School. 
The Characters must have been recently published. The notion that 
thinkers are idle is not new. Compare Clouds 316: vpádov dpyois. 

In place of the impossible voeative in 201 I should assume that 
the girl shyly accepts Sostratus’ offered aid by silently handing him 
the jug. Such silent acceptance without thanks is presumably a 
rustic characteristic, for Gorgias twice does the same. The girl has 
already showed her quality as kind by risking a beating to save 
her old nurse, Simike. Sostratus comments to himself as he enters 
the shrine dxaxos éAevÜepíos Té mws dypowos, “an innocent girl in 
the fine old country way.” Daos said the same in line 222. For 
the trinity of noble, rustie, and virtuous see frag. 338 and the 
remarks of Sostratus in Dysc. 387 f. Menander looks backward as 
obstinately as Aristophanes and Plato to a time when virtuous 
peasants made Athens great. He is neither more nor less decadent 
than those two. 

Sostratus ealls the gods to witness the girl's virtue as he had 
ealled on some of them to bear witness to her beauty at lines 191 f. 
From line 208 the girl, alone on stage, speaks, then retreats as Daos 
comes from the other house. He has crossed the stage past shrine 
and Cnemon’s house before he hears Sostratus speak and notes the 
girl's reply from within the house. Sostratus must have seen Daos 
to make him say so cautiously: “Mind your father,” and then 
bewail his bad luck. The suggestion of Goold that Pyrrhias on his 
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exit took sanctuary in the shrine merits attention. It would empha- 
size his fright, it would make it easier for the actor to shift from 
the girl’s part to Pyrrhias so quickly, and it accounts for Pyrrhias’ 
reéntrance here after a few words with Sostratus. It is not the only 
way of accounting for Pyrrhias’ overhearing Sostratus’ proposal to 
eonsult Getas (182, 217). The suggestion of Oguse (Bull. Fac. 
Lettres Strasbourg, XXXVIII [1960], p. 351) is very attractive. 
He would let Pyrrhias show himself again when Cnemon retires 
(177) and retreat in comie terror when the door sounds later (188) 
before the girl’s entrance. But Pyrrhias cannot enter until just 
before he speaks line 214, for the actor had to be offstage for the 
girl’s words in line 212. Mette, disposing of six actors, can keep 
Pyrrhias on stage throughout, his fear of Cnemon under control. 
How uncharacteristic! 


In line 467 the voeative can belong only to Cnemon and should 
be joined to what precedes: TpwdÜAr, eré po, / dyÜporre. The 
split vocative is an effective indicator of excitement. The change of 
speaker is not noted in either place in the papyrus, but Getas is 
polite and addresses Cnemon as fédriore in line 476. Note that 
Cnemon uses a similar rude adjective with the same vocative 
addressed to a slave in lines 108f. The two instances perhaps add 
up to a mannerism. Failure to use such a voeative to a provoking 
slave may also be significant. In line 301 Sostratus has every reason 
to address Daos so, but he refrains. It is somewhat awkward to 
address the unknown slave as “ you who speak” or “ Mr. Speaker," 
but this is at least a neutral formula. Sostratus is courteous to every- 
one, slaves included. He goes much too far in the opinion of Getas 
(609 £.). Distinctions in the use of vocatives are evidently as 
important as in the use of oaths. Daos, be it noted, is rude in inter- 
rupting Sostratus, and in his challenging attitude; his using no 
voeative to him is another piece of rustie rudeness. 

The vocative is a decisive clue to the speaker in line 144, where 
Bédrtore cannot be addressed to the slave Pyrrhias. Sieon would 
use the term so by way of flattery (496 f.), but no one else is so 
polite to a slave. Nor would Pyrrhias address his master so 
formally. Nor again do intimates who have addressed each other by 
name revert to the formal term without reason. Gorgias shifts from 
the formal to the intimate in addressing Sostratus. The latter does 
not address Gorgias as éXrigre at all, perhaps because of the dif- 
ference in social standing. We are left with one possibility, that 
Pyrrhias is addressing Chaereas. This proves that Chaereas is still 
on stage. It is he who speaks lines 145 f. So it must be he who 
reports the advent of Cnemon in line 143. He evidently moved to 
a position as lookout just before the side remarks of Sostratus 
(135-8). With 8 oè (188) Sostratus turns on Pyrrhias. Similarly 
with ot 82 (144) he shifts once more to Chaereas, who is about to 
slip out quietly. Of the three Pyrrhias is convinced that Cnemon 
is mad. Chaereas has no reason to linger sinee he disapproves of 
Sostratus’ interest in the girl anyway. His coolness makes him as 
indifferent to love as to fear. He does not consider Cnemon any 
more mad than any other farmer. Sostratus does not question 
Cnemon's sanity until he has heard him speak. He is frightened but 
asks (168) the test question, “You aren't going to hit me, are 
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you?" When Cnemon does not hit him, Sostratus has no more 
doubt of his sanity. Pyrrhias must by dramatie propriety be the 
first to leave. He leaves hastily. Chaereas leaves deliberately after 
directing Sostratus’ attention to the angry farmer, This builds up 
to a elimax as Sostratus merely hides. To make Sostratus seek 
help from Pyrrhias at this stage is absurd. Pyrrhias speaks the 
words (144) abrós! bmáyo, BéArig Te, an exit line addressed to Chae- 
reas. Note 378, where Daos takes leave with the same phrase. For 
a similar stop after first trochee see Fabula Incerta 25. 

Sostratus begins to be suspicious of Pyrrhias in line 93. Here are 
lines 92-5 as I see them: 


—áma|vras, els wérpas (or dacd) 
2NOdy, XQ. ri wenapdvyxe; Sei[ po depdpevos 
ebdyrds dori, HY. vy AC, col As éyó, 
3b lorpar’, drodoi[p’, dko]vé mws pudaktixds. 


I follow the eorrection—by upsilon—above the line here as elsewhere. 
In line 85 I assign pà Ai’, éyó & Suny to Pyrrhias. Slaves are prone 
to swear on slight provocation. In lines 94f. we have a staccato 
sentence to show excitement as in Pamphila’s 


yovat, móĝev eyes, eiré pot, TÒ wadloy / AaBoioa; (Ep. 544 f.). 


Another way of indicating strong feeling is by the use of assonance. 
In going from Frogs 58 to Dysc. 54 (see above) Menander got one 
more palatal plus omega by adding éya. So the éyw in line 94 pro- 
vides an echo for the first two vowels of the preceding word. The 
first person singular is required if we are to read dxove, Note that I 
observed the assonance only long after I had acopted the reading 
for other reasons. 

Such devices are a mild foretaste of what Menander does in Perik. 
308-10 with £yev éyÜpav,—bpiv 0 tróvouav;—karaAcréy, Hv ékDaAciv 
hy eEadreiat T oùkér ofS’, See my note in A. J. P., LXII (1941), pp. 
465 f. Here are words with the same initial and final consonant 
twice, same diphthong with same accent and rhythm three times, 
then same diphthong twice with same consonant and elision preced- 
ing. It took me many years to learn to read Menander rhythmically 
and dramatieally aloud, as well as metrieally. The jolts and echoes 
are part of the verse. One must feel them. For another ease of this 
sort of thing note Gorgias’ emphatic description of Cnemon’s habit 
of working alone (330 f.) : 


ovK oikérnv olkeiov, ok ÈK TOU TÓTOV 
, » oN a 3 2 3 » 0*5 , 
picburdy, obyl yelror’, dAX’ aùròs uóvos. 


Here we have chiasmus of initial ovx and ox, successive final kappas, 
and two cases of rhymed successive iambic feet reinforced by word 
ends, not to mention tripling of the negative and repetition of the 
syllable rov in the same metrical position. It seems not to matter 
much what particular sounds are repeated in such a case. Repetition 
of sound or rhythm is enough in itself to ensure a forcible effect. 
There is a elue to line 88 in Plautus, Stichus 155; Famem ego 
fuisse suspicor matrem mihi. Since Plautus was translating Men- 
ander, we have two cases in which a grumbling slave attributes his 
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bad luck to an abstract mother. Read d8tvys yàp vids à Kaxodatpovay 
zis h, “My mother’s name was Grief or else I am cursed with bad 
luck." There is a son of Joy at Rudens 1284 from Diphilus. Our 
material from Menander is so scanty that a single confirmation is 
great good fortune, My proposal to read oiv waow [éyafois] in 
Misumenus 1 u (Teubner Menander, II, p. 286, see 4. J. P., LX XVII 
[1956], p. 217) is confirmed by oiv kak ye of Dysc. 510. Many 
guesses must wait for new tests before they can be judged with any 
certainty. But we need not wait to reject the assignment of des, 
BéXrigve; in line 508 to Cnemon. An imperative repeated in a 
question is put in the deliberative subjunctive at Ep. 218 f. és, 6o. 
Plato in the Laws has the perfect imperative in a question. Can 
anyone cite an aorist? 

In line 548 I detect after the high point a corruption of the words 
voÀ) vwropopõ. Presumably there was a gloss vwrw gépw, or else 
some scribe had given the sense by mistake. Then two letters were 
omitted in copying to produce zoAvywdepw as in the papyrus. It is 
not cited by Mette. For the first word of the line I have found 
nothing more probable than $@jva “ to give you a start.” I have no 
parallel. 

We have seen that the sister of Gorgias accepted (201) an offer 
of aid without a word of assent or appreciation. Gorgias twice 
goes further and even says no to a flattering offer. But in the end he 
too acquiesces without a word. The fact that this trait appears twice 
makes it certain that Menander thought it characteristic of his 
rustic model. It becomes funny when it is not merely an invitation 
to lunch but a bride that is accepted in this awkward way. There 
is bound to be a difference between Menander’s rustic and Theo- 
phrastus’ (4). The latter is depicting unideal characters, whereas 
the dramatist is showing rusticity combined with virtue. In line 616 
I propose for Gorgias the words Aaflóv ráð’ elgéveyke, Ade, oú, eif" 
je. There is an effect of alacrity here. In the first line there are as 
many shorts as longs and as many vowels as consonants. In the 
short syllables one vowel is repeated twice, another three times. 
Gorgias seems eager. Galarotti has also proposed this. 

The invitation is evidently accepted for Gorgias and the slave. 
But Sostratus intervenes: “You must certainly not leave your 
mother alone. See that she has whatever she needs, and I’ll be with 
you in a moment.” Thus Sostratus not only includes Myrrhine in 
his mother’s party but arranges to come and escort her. Is there 
perhaps an implication that Gorgias should wash and change before 
the feast? We should expect Sostratus to diseard his sheepskin. 
Unless Gorgias also discards his, how could he expect to pass 
Sostratus off as a farmer at line 754? Cnemon has noticed the sun- 
burn, but says nothing of distinctive clothes. I take it that there 
was at this point no such distinction. Theognis (53-7) attests that, 
once in the laweourts, farmers were no longer dressed in skins. 

After line 840 Gorgias gets a bride almost in spite of himself. 
He says not a word of consent or appreciation. He is more eourte- 
ously, but none the less firmly, initiated into the family of Sostratus 
than is Cnemon later. The fifth aet has a single theme: eompel 
them to come in. Were the girls necessarily present when they were 
affianced? There is no doubt that Glykera is present at Perik. 435. 


-X 
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Plangon may have been brought in by Sostratus just in time for the 
ceremony. An actor could indicate that Gorgias suddenly ceased to 
object when he caught sight of her. For lines 836-40 my reading 
and interpretation are as follows: 


drapvlos ed. TO. ais; KA. oük éywv Bove Soxeiv 
exer, | êrah ovpmereopevov w ps. 
Aóéyo 8] é rovro p dvarérexas SurAaciws. 
2 - " 3 f; , > F 
dat ] àv wévys <tis> åróràngrőós 0 äpa 
y f 
tr’ 700 ]s txodelxvucw els owrnpiay. 


* Your denial has its noble side.” “How so?” “You want to give 
the impression of not having what you have, for you observe that 
I have given my consent, and by saying what you do you have 
won it doubly. A man who refuses such a match, being both poor 
and erazy, at that moment gives indication of a character that 
ensures against disaster." Other supplements are too long for the 
space. 

The unraveling of social implications in Greek dialogue is an 
important factor in the study of Menander. When a slave raises 
his eyebrows, is he frowning or scowling, supercilious or malignant? 
The only slave known to me who raises his brows in Greek literature 
is Getas at Dysc, 423. For aveoroy’ we may read dyes mor’ as Mette 
does, and translate with Arnott, “Stop scowling,” or we may read 
what I have proposed, dveoraxdr’, and assume that Sicon promises 
Getas a moment of supercilious dignity when the cook serves him 
his part of the feast. For a metrical parallel to my reconstruction 
note Perik. 58. It gives a gayer rhythm: 


b - 2 7T 
kal ras édpis ávecmakóT, à rpicdbAe, 
éyó oe xopráaw karà rpómov rijuepov. 


The mixture of curse and blessing is a lively touch. “ And while 
you sit in state, you lousy bum, I'll serve you fodder to your taste 
today.” No doubt, “If yowll stop scowling, I'll serve you," goes 
equally wel in English. In Greek, however, though slaves may 
scowl, raised eyebrows, the frown of dignity, are the prerogative of 
gods, kings, officials, rieh men, and politieians in the fifth century. 
From the fourth century on, philosophers and persons of superior 
culture may be credited with them. There is no more striking evi- 
dence of the revolution in Greek life produced by Plato. The scowl 
and the frown look alike, but only those whom we respect or fear are 
spoken of as frowning rather than scowling. 

The subject of raised eyebrows is fully investigated by Karl Sittl, 
Die Gebürden der Griechen und Rémer, except that he does not con- 
sider social distinctions nor chronological shifts. To show the con- 
nection between eyebrows and political importance I might eite the 
Demes of Eupolis in Edmonds’ edition (p. 346, b 1): 


Tas òppõs Hsn “Eezaipa Kakiot Syunyopeiv. 


But Page in the Loeb edition does not include the first four words 
of this, though the photograph published by Edmonds in Mnemosyne, 
series 3, VIII (1939), seems to provide evidence for the brows at 
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least. Edmonds’ assurance that infrared photography confirms his 
reading (The Fragments of Attic Comedy, I, p. 344) will not allay 
suspicion of it. Hence I fall back on Cratinus, frag. 355, áveAkrais 
édpicot ceuvóv, and Kock, Adespota 842 (Bekker, Anecd., 25, 5), 
àvoopvaouévos avOpwros: onyalve. tov droceuyivovra éovróv. The 
one woman in Old Comedy who raises her brows is precisely Ly- 
sistrata (Lys. 8), who puts through a political program with dignity 
even on the Aristophanic stage. 

It is with Plato that the philosopher first raises his brows and 
attacks political life. In Book VI of the Republic we have his 
statement of the need to raise the status of philosophy and to 
put philosophers in highest office. In Amphis, frag. 13, Plato is said 
to know nothing but how to frown and raise his brows like a snail 
majestically. At any rate for Menander (frags. 34, 395) oi ras éddpis 
atpovres are philosophers, and so Plutarch (Mor. 657 C): of ras 
édpis dveoraxdres. Diphilus (frag. 86) contrasts the humble and 
the proud. The latter is supercilious. Nowhere in classical Greek 
is a slave spoken of as raising his brows in anger, worry, or resent- 
ment, That is for his betters. I submit that Getas must acquire some 
dignity before he can have raised eyebrows. Sicon is a flatterer 
who would even address a slave as BéArwre (497). So here he 
proposes dignity soon to come for Getas. 

When Getas refers to the sacrifice of a snail in Dysc. 475, it may 
be a topical reference. Demetrius had a mechanical snail that led 
his procession, presumably during his archonship in 309/8, slavering 
as it went (Polyb., XII, 13,11; Athen., XII, 542e). There is nothing 
to prove that he did not use the contrivance earlier as well, in his 
first year of office. A snail with raised eyes—and imaginary brows 
raised still higher—might be taken as a symbol of philosophy, or 
for that matter of caution or of autochthony; I do not see any way 
of deciding the point. In any case a reference to sacrificing a snail 
would be much more amusing if a mechanical snail had recently 
created a sensation in Athens. 

At line 568 to read ravra leaves ydp in the next line with nothing 
to explain. The need to insert an article has been seen by Kraus and 
others. But read also d\Aa and raird. Otherwise Getas is un- 
accountably incoherent. ‘Invite your guests. For me the sheep 
is only to look at anyway. But the women, since they are charming, 
would they share anything? Not even bitter salt, by Demeter.” 
I suggest rather for 568-70: 


d&oy ideiv. GAAa (r&» ydvata rabrá pot. 
éxet yàp dorelws, peradoiy 8 dv mwos ; 

393 » x ` ta 3 cy = 
0b8’ dy, pà rijv. Arjpytp’, ddds mixpod. 


“The sheep for me is a feast only for the eyes. The women are 
more of the same. For, though they are charming, would they let 
anyone have anything of theirs? Not so much as bitter salt, by 
Demeter.” Getas echoes the reproach of Odysseus to Antinoiis 
(Odyssey, XVII, 455): “ You wouldn’t give a suppliant even salt.” 
Sostratus understands that Getas would like to get his teeth into 
something besides mutton and comforts him with the assurance 
that all will be well before the day is over. His éora: kaàðs reminds 
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us of the comforting words spoken to him in his agony of love by 
Pyrrhias (215): Zora: xarà rpóroy and by Chaereas (134): cobro 
& lfe xara rpómov. Presumably Getas will get, not only his mutton, 
but his accommodating woman too, when the wine has done its 
work. Sostratus is a generous lover. He not only wants Gorgias to 
learn about love in marriage, but even sympathizes with the slave 
Getas in his amorous yearning. Thus we get good sense with humor- 
ous overtones that are in my opinion characteristic of Menander. 
He wants to see everyone happy, and his hero is like him. Note 
that Menander cannot possibly be indebted to Theophrastus for his 
ideal characters, since the philosopher dissects only those who have: 
faults. 
The following notes are for eonsideration by editors: 


140 dáBwobvr dpa. TIY. od8tv] 8 A8iknxa, Sdorpare. 

173 Aeódopov for rò rod Aed seems almost certain in view of its 
oceurrence in Libanius, Declamatio, 27, 5, which is sprinkled with 
expressions from Dyscolus. 

247 éaroioy seems likely as first ‘word. The length seems right. 

349 oùk dv Ad] Bou riy kópqv; Compare Perik. 254 for a similar 
hopeful question with firm negative. 

350 eoe or dye od viv, &<v> ov a>Kodovbijoas enol 

951 arë] rapa<oyris. 

363 Daos must introduce here the plot to make Sostratus work. 
Gorgias is too decent to play such a trick. See 371. 

398 rotvayrioy 8, dyaywy e karakékopp eyo. 

500 IKON. «pds ye rabró. “Yes, and for the same thing.” 
This provokes Cnemon. Compare line 510 for Sicon’s terse style. 

550 For smoke driving a slave on stage note Plutus 821. Smoke 
in the eyes also keeps Getas from seeing Sostratus at first. 

596 The last word may be rore to indicate impatience as at 866. 

606 d8dvas éxiorarat is just possible. More likely érixrarat. 

612 ávr' čyopev. “ That's final, There's no more to be said.” 

688 otrw adó8p' e[is abriv BAémov / épa. 

710 Civ uóvo]v wpoeAóusv. / obyi co [05v' jv Buato y. “For I 
could not have survived as an honest man.” Compare Plato, Ap. 
31 D. Traces of the letters seem to indicate that the papyrus had 
Scxacot, possibly a mistake for 3uwatow or Salus. 

759 rò Ao[umóv ixavds exSody’ ef pdvos/ rv] adeAdiy. 

760 émdvalye cavróv, Xócrpare. The letters wor are partly visible. 
Compare Perik. 353. 

883 £. Note how Simike puts the cart before the horse. Trans- 
lators should not disguise her chatting before she greets. 

886-890 Siaro[ pó Tí xpi) Spar, 

€ rwí mor dÀÀo owap )éca. Kal ray Olupév (or <7>pdpov) 
otro Svo [erat Kpatjoat. TOU mor’ ei, udyetpe; 
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Xov, mpóeà [6e 8]e9pó plor kdkovo lov, à IIóceov, 
olay <o’> Éxev oily [ax S ]avpufijv. 
913 Getas, pretending to be surprised at sight of Cnemon, speaks 
all but the last four words of the line, which are Cnemon's. 


920  dmaye kal oú y' 75 spoken by Cnemon. 

935 drove 9 és mávra rl &v8ofev roovper’ 10g. 

936 tas Alay àv]&ykas ob8 rjv [wpóvotav oip &metpyew. 

939 The sequence is zepi9oAat, evruyjuara, Ówrpifhj, “ embraces, 
introductions, a good time.” 


940 perà rav d ]veOcv, “ with those already there.” 
941 Emend to roóv' otk dxoveas; 
963 rò rpa|vz. AAN] éxBóro 


Note: Not having access to all articles on Dyscolus, I leave it to 
editors to determine claims to priority and originality. In many 
eases I have built on the proposals of others. 

L. A. Posr. 


Havurrorp COLLEGE. 


RosERT ÉmrENNE. Le culte impérial dans la péninsule ibérique 
d'Auguste à Dioelétien. Paris, E. de Boceard, 1958. Pp. xii + 
614; 23 maps; 16 pls.; statistical tables within text. (Biblio- 
théque des Écoles Françaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fase. 191.) 


Ruler cult in classical antiquity has been an unending topic of 
study ever since the appearance of Beurlier's classic Essai sur le 
culte impérial in 1891. Some notion of the more recent developments 
in this field may be derived from a perusal of the sixty-three-page 
bibliography given by L. Cerfaux and J. Tondriau in Le culte des 
souverains dans la civilisation gréco-romaine (Tournai, 1957). 
Whether the results of all this activity are commensurate with the 
energy expended is probably a matter of personal opinion. Accord- 
ing to M. P. Charlesworth, “the subject is of great, indeed of 
absorbing interest for anyone who is a student of ancient civilization, 
and especially of the Roman Empire” (H. Th. R., XXVIII [1935], 
p. 5), but A.-J. Festugiére is of quite another mind: “On a dépensé 
beaucoup d’encre, ce demi-siécle, pour décrire la naissance, les moda- 
lités, tout le détail monotone du ‘ Rulercult.’ Du point de vue de 
la phénoménologie religieuse, ce culte est exactement nil. Rien de 
neuf là-dedans, rien qui presente la moindre amorce de spiritualité ” 
(Rev, Bibl, LXV [1958], p. 93). 

The rationale of Étenne's new study (which was fifteen years in 
preparation) was the lack of a monograph devoted to the imperial 
cult in a province or group of provinces such as Spain or Gaul 
which “la géographie autant que les hommes ont rendu solidaires " 
(p. 1). The Iberian peninsula was chosen in preference to other 
possible areas because of the important role it played in the develop- 
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ment of the imperial cult (pp. xi, 355, 519-23) and its wealth of 
material: more than one hundred different types of coms, nearly 
one hundred and fifty monuments (temples, altars, statues), and 
some nine hundred inseriptions pertaining to emperor worship 
(p. 18). The volume is divided into four “books.” The first deals 
with the various races and the political and social structures in 
pre-Roman Spain, the Spanish mentality, and “le eulte de chef 
étranger" from Hasdrubal to Caesar. The second treats of the 
organization of the imperial cult in the provinciae, conventus, and 
municipia, and ends with a description of the lesser priestly colleges. 
The third discusses the objects of the imperial cult: the living and 
dead emperors, their genii and numina, the imperial virtues, and 
the dii augusti. The fourth traces the evolution and ultimate decline 
of the cult in Spain from Augustus to Diocletian, and at the end 
several pages are given to the problems that emperor worship 
created for the Christians. In the conclusion, Étienne explains why 
he has brought his investigations to a close at the beginning of the 
Tetrarchy: “Dioclétien a trop bouleversé le visage administratif 
de l'Empire pour que le culte impérial à son tour n'en soit pas 
secoué” (p. 519). In this he may perhaps be accused of a trifle 
inconsistency, since nearly half of his discussion of emperor worship 
and Christianity is concerned with the decrees of the Council of 
Elvira which, though the exact year is disputed, is to be dated at 
least ten or fifteen years after the division of the empire. And 
even if the changes in the imperial eult were as radieal as imagined 
(quod est probandum), they would be significant for the light they 
could throw on the final secularization of an institution which 
survived in many of its external trappings as a part of the court 
etiquette of the Christian emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
Despite the apparent wealth of documentation and the author’s 
intent of penetrating into the “ théologie impériale” and even into 
the “ mystique impériale ” (p. 6) of the Spaniards, the total impres- 
sion left by the book is somewhat disappointing if not positively 
misleading. This is partly due to the materials available for such a 
study, partly to the way they are handled, but chiefly to the forced 
interpretations given to them. Just as it is impossible to write a 
Christian theology from the archaeological and epigraphieal data 
of the Roman catacombs, so it is quite impossible to obtain an ade- 
quate understanding of emperor worship from a multiplieation of 
eoin types, statues, altars, and dedieatory inseriptions without eom- 
parable literary sources. But formal documents of this type, which 
the author eschews on principle (p. 6), are at & minimum for 
Spain. In developing his theme, Étienne follows a strietly induetive 
method. This would be excellent if he could rid himself of some of 
the incubus of previous scholarship. As it is, he is constantly 
dragging in ad hoc information as he proceeds along his tortuously 
slow way. It seems to me that if he had set out with fixed definitions 
and accepted findings elsewhere and then pointed up the differences 
in Spain the reader would not get the impression of endless back- 
tracking without sufficiently defined goals. Only when he is nearly 
half way through his work, for example, does he get around to telling 
the reader what he means by “ culte," and then only to state: “Pour 
` Pinstant, disons simplement que chaque empereur a regu un culte 
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et qu'un tel eulte le mettait au-dessus du rest de Phumanité, sans 
qu'on le eonsidérát pour autant comme un dieu" (p. 288). 

Even more unfortunate than this needless prolixity is the general 
interpretation whieh Étienne gives to his diseoveries. He obviously 
has a thesis, or rather several theses, to prove: The success of the 
imperial eult in Spain eannot be explained in terms of the adoption 
of an Eastern concept or foreign imposition but only as the flowering 
of a natural inclination (pp. 4, 115). Spain played an exceptional 
role in the development of the imperial eult (p. 355). Far from 
being simply attentive to Rome or Italy, Spain was “toujours à 
l'avant-garde de l'adoration impériale” and became a model for the 
rest of the world (pp. 405, 522). Étienne is certainly right in 
postulating some natural inelination among the peoples of Spain 
to explain the ready adoption of the imperial eult, but the lengthy 
arguments he employs to explain this tendency are quite inadequate. 
They depend entirely upon a forced interpretation of two customs: 
the proskynesis of the Iberians and the devotio of the Celtiberians 
(p. 113). Much is made of the obeisance offered to Scipio by the 
captured eitizens of New Carthage (Pol, X, 17) and by Edeco, 
ruler of the Edetani (Pol, X, 40), but the attempt to show that 
falling to one’s knees was “un rite d'adoration" (p. 91) is far from 
eonvineing. Could it not more logieally be taken simply as a 
natural sign of weakness and submission—muta metu terram genibus 
summissa petebat (Lucretius, I, 92)? I fail also to see why the 
devotio Iberica, the vow which a soldier took not to live on after the 
death of his captain, should be “le symbole de la soumission au 
pouvoir surnaturel du chef” (p. 79). It would seem rather that 
the one thing expected of a supernatural leader was victory in com- 
bat, and that as & consequence this peeuliar type of devotio could 
have meant nothing more than an extraordinary attachment to 
another mortal. Instead of searching for & basis for the ready 
adoption of emperor worship in such dubious quarters, would it not 
have been sufficient to allude to the widespread belief among primi- 
tive tribes (and some not-so-primitive nations) that the mana or 
supernatural power of a successful leader is the sign of his godly 
and even divine nature? Further investigations along this line 
might have been as fruitful in explaining the precedents for emperor 
worship in Spain as they have been for those in Rome (cf., for 
example, H. Wagenvoort, * Imperium," in Homan Dynamism [Ox- 
ford, 1947], pp. 59-72). 

tienne maintains that the erection of an altar to Augustus at 
Tarraco is of great importance in that it shows that Spain was in 
advance of other provinces in the West in promoting the imperial 
eult (pp. 355, 367-76), but as he himself observes, the only evi- 
denee for its dedieation during the lifetime of Augustus is & clever 
retort of the emperor cited by Quitilian (VI, 3, 77). Moreover, 
Augustus’ reluctance at the outset of his reign to accept divine 
honors is so well known that it is at least possible that the possessive 
genitive in the critical phrase im ara eius refers to an altar erected 
“by,” rather than “to,” him. Capital is made of the permission 
given by Tiberius for the erection of a temple to Augustus at 
Tarraco since even Tacitus refers to it as an example in omnes 
provincias (pp. 409-11; Tac., Ann., I, 78). But the remark could be 
ironic. Since a temple had been erected to Caesar at Rome after his 
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death, it certainly did not take a great deal of imagination on the 
part of the Spaniards to ambition the erection of a similar temple 
to Augustus. If the petition had not come from Spain, it would un- 
doubtedly have originated elsewhere, with similar “exemplary " 
effects. 

Questions may also be raised with some details in the book. It is 
suggested that the common abbreviation pontif. aug. should as a 
rule be read pontif(ex), aug(ur) rather than pontif(ex) aug(usti) 
(p. 198). Before subscribing to this opinion, one would have to 
be certain that the cumulation of major priestly offices during the 
Empire was much more common in the provinces than it had been 
at Rome during the Republic. Vegetius, De re mil, IT, 5: Nam 
imperator cum Augusti nomen accepit tanquam praesenti et corporali 
deo fidelis est praestanda devotio, is cited as a proof that a military 
leader honored by the devotio Iberica was to be considered “ comme 
un dieu vivant" (p. 361, n. 5). But Vegetius was a fourth-century 
Christian who could not possibly have regarded the emperor as “a 
living god," and who, moreover, makes his meaning perfectly clear 
in tLe very next sentence: Deo enim vel privatus vel militans servit, 
cum fideliter eum diligit qui Deo regnat auctore. In general the 
orthography of the book is quite adequate. English readers have 
probably by this time ceased to expect foreign writers to master the 
rule for the capitalization of proper adjectives in English titles, 
so little complaint ean be made about the aberrations on this score. 
In one set of tables there is considerable inconsistency in the capitali- 
zation and non-eapitalization of aug. (pp. 205-6). On several occa- 
sions the lares are qualified by augustes rather than the proper 
augusti (pp. 346, 349). A list of forty other errata is given on page 
615, but this could be at least doubled if the accents and aspirations 
on the Greek texts were all corrected. 

Despite the author's exaggerated claims for the importance of 
Spain in the history of the development of the imperial cult and 
minor slips in detail, the volume is not without value. The numerous 
statistieal tables which are seattered throughout the book are of 
partieular interest. These list such items as the extent of hospitium, 
clientela, and patronatus throughout the peninsula, the careers of 
provincial priests before and after the flaminate, the objects of eult 
of the severi augustales, and so forta. These statistical studies are 
recapitulated in a series of twenty-three maps at the end of the 
book which makes it possible to see at a glance the relative im- 
portance in time and place of particular manifestations of the 
imperial eult. The author's conclusions from these lists generally 
confirm what was known, or at least suspected, before: the municipal 
cults were largely centered about the worship of the living emperor, 
while the provincial cults were more concerned with the dead 
(p. 235) ; the variety of forms taken by the municipal cults indicates 
that they were of spontaneous origin and not imposed from above 
(p. 250); the priesthoods were largely con‘ned to the wealthy 
(p. 230), and a provincial flaminate was a step towards an equestrian 
career (p. 152); “status seekers" among the enfranchised could 
satisfy their ambitions by serving in the severi augustales (p. 251); 
under the last Julio-Claudians there was a marked decline in the 
imperial cult in Spain (p. 433), but this was followed by a revival 
under Vespasian (p. 458); in the second century private dedica- 
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tions become rare (p. 490) ; in the troubled third century the imperial 
cult, though continuing as an institution, could no longer satisfy 
the needs of the people (p. 497). 

Similarly detailed studies of emperor worship in other areas of 
the empire will probably be made in the future. These undoubtedly 
will contribute to the final story of the imperial cult when, and if, 
it is ever written. They should prove to be of more assistance in 
the attainment of this ultimate goal if they are not so long and 
ambitious as the present work—zAéov juicy mavrós (Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 40). 


M. Josepe CosTELLOE, B. J. 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


R. P. Hooawa. Der Einfluss Vergils auf die Carmina Latina Epi- 
graphiea. Eine Studie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
metrisch-technischen Grundsütze der Entlehnung. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. xxiii + 373. 


Dr. Hoogma’s scholarly investigation of the influence of Vergil 
on the Carmina latina epigraphica is a welcome addition to the small 
number of studies of Latin verse inscriptions. Following the publica- 
tion of the corpus of verse inscriptions by Buecheler in 1895, 1897 
and by Lommatzsch in 1926, there was a flurry of literary and 
epigraphieal activity. Since 1930, however, activity has been limited 
to publication of newly found inscriptions and to general studies 
such as those of A. Stein (1931), A. B. Purdie (1935), A. Brelich 
(1937), and R. Lattimore (1942). Specifically, the influence of 
classical authors upon the verse inscriptions has been investigated by 
T. Kleberg (Juvenal, 1946) and E. Liszberger in his excellent small 
volume, Das Fortleben der römischen Elegiker in den Carmina 
epigraphica (Diss. Tübingen, 1934). There were also articles on the 
influence of Vergil in various clasical journals, e.g., M. della Corte, 
* Vergilio nell’epigrafia pompeiana," Epig., II (1940). 

Although it should not detract from the value of this investigation, 
it must be stated at the outset that the title is misleading since 
Hoogma limits himself to the study of the influence of the Aeneid on 
the Carmina latina epigraphica. The author defends his exclusion 
of the Eclogues, Georgics, and Appendix on grounds of size of the 
investigation of the Aeneid alone and because the Aeneid gives a 
representative pieture of the borrowings. It is to Hoogma's credit, 
however, that contrary to the majority of scholars in the field of 
Latin metrical inscriptions, he does not limit himself to the Buecheler- 
Lommatzsch corpus but he includes E. Diehl, Inscriptiones latinae 
christianae veteres (Berlin, 1925, 1927, 1931) and A. Ferrua, Epi- 
grammata Damasiana (Roma, 1942). 

This study by Hoogma will interest seholars in various fields of 
elassieal studies, probably in the following order: First, Latin 
metries and verse construction; second, Latin verse inscriptions; 
third, Vergilian studies. Hoogma’s methodology and eonelusions will 
certainly be of value to those classicists who are concerned with 
the problems of originality and borrowing in antiquity. 

The volume is admirably organized. After a brief Vorwort, he 
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cites his bibliography, explains his abbreviations, and gives a fine 
summary of the status of research in the field. His Stand der 
Forschung (pp. 1-22) should prove of general interest and value 
especially for the scholar in another field who wishes to familiarize 
himself quickly with the status of scholarship in Latin metrical 
inscriptions. In the final two pages of this summary, Hoogma makes 
an eloquent plea for a new edition of collected pagan and Christian 
carmina, each with a basie commentary including the results of 
scholarship found in numerous periodicals. Such an edition, accord- 
ing to Hoogma, should include occasional translations, indices as in 
Dessau, and an introduction treating religious, philosophical, metri- 
cal, epigraphieal, and literary aspects of the verse inscriptions. Most 
appealing to this reviewer would be the inclusion of those Latin 
metrical inscriptions published in various periodicals since the ap- 
pearance of the earlier editions. Hoogma states that such an edition 
complete with introduction, old and new inscriptions, commentary, 
and indices would make the Carmina latina epigraphica available 
for study to scholars who are not specialists in this often difficult 
material. 

In the first portion of his study (Abschnitt I, pp. 27-155), Hoogma 
investigates the borrowings of metrical units, verses, and parts of 
verses, apart from the carmina in which they appear. Inter alia, 
the author excludes Wand- und Gerütinsehriften and cites five 
external criteria for Vergilian borrowings (pp. 55, 58-9). The bor- 
rowings are classified according to seven categories: A. Metrical 
units having the same position in the verse as in Vergil; these are 
further classified as to location (foot) in the line. These are given 
according to the phrases in the Aeneid with no reference to the 
inscriptions. B. Change of location of the metrical unit in hex- 
ameter and pentameter. Both Vergilian and epigraphical lines are 
cited here. This section is divided by metrical units: I. -- -— 
IL -—/--- IIL -~~= IV, —----.-- V GM Leo 


(half verse). C. Contraeting and expanding of metrical units, e. g.: 


Aen. VI,884: | purpureos spargam flores animamque nepotis 
Buech., 610, 11: pj]urpurei flores mutati [lumi]ne pulchro 

Aen., XII, A72: cuncta gerens vocemque et corpus et arma Metisei 
Damas., 201,B, 4: muleebat natum cuncta pro patre gerens 


D. Transposition of word order in metrieal units, e. g.: 


Aen., IT, 537: ^ persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
Buech., 816,2: persolvat dignas grates et praemia reddat 


E. Shift of ictus and change of rhythmic character of metrical 
units, e. g.: 


Aen., VI, 546: i, décüs, i, nostrum: melioribus utere fatis 
Damas., 1694, B, 4: Festa, décüs, nostrum, eerte veniemus in unum 


F. Other means of borrowing, including borrowing of two verses 
of Vergil in two verses of an epigram, of two or three Vergilian 
verses in one line, or one Vergilian line in two or three verses. 


1 To the bibliography, one might add such studies as H. Roth, Unter- 
suchungen über lateinischen Weihgedichte auf Stein (Diss. Giessen, 
1935) and Sebastian Mariné Bigorra, Inscripciones hispanas en verso 
(Barcelona, 1952), 
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G. Whole verses borrowed, including those with portions of two or 
more Vergilian verses placed together. 


In Abschnitt II, larger borrowings (pp. 156-218), Hoogma studies 
twelve ehosen inseriptions: three pagan dedieatory inseriptions, four 
pagan sepulehral inseriptions, one Christian honorary inseription, and 
four Christian sepulehral inseriptions. In this section there is an 
examination of the smaller borrowings within the poem as a whole. 
The author seeks to learn not only in what ways these inscriptions 
are dependent in form and content upon Vergil but also whether 
smaller borrowings are obtained independently throughout the work 
of Vergil or whether there is an agreement in form and content 
between the Vergilian and epigraphical verses. An excellent example 
of his study is the first metrical inscription, Buech. 868, of Rome, 
ca. A.D. 200. This inscription relates the sacrifice and giving of 
simulacra to Hercules Invictus by the praetor urbanus, Cilo; the 
ceremony was customary on 12 August at the Ara Maxima. Hoogma 
notes that a great number of Vergilian reminiscences are drawn 
from Book VIII where the origin of the eult, the construction of 
the Ara Maxima, and the sacrifice are described. In a footnote the 
author points out that there is no trace of the influence of Propertius, 
IV, 9, an elegy which describes the establishment of the Ara 
Maxima. 

Also in Abschnitt II, Hoogma finds that the influence of Vergil 
is not limited to borrowing of metrical units but sometimes a carmen 
is inspired by a single known locus (e.g. soul purification in Book 
VI) or a famous episode (Dido and Aeneas). In his study of 
Christian inscriptions, it appears certain that the influence of the 
Christian poets is not nearly so great as that of classical pagan poets, 
especially Vergil. 

The Zweiter Teil (pp. 219-343) consists of a Verzeichnis der 
Anlehnungen. His procedure in this part is to quote the whole 
Vergilian line first and then cite the line or lines of the verse 
imseription, indicating the borrowings by means of italics. The type, 
location, and date of the inscriptions are cited. In the footnotes are 
many references to other classical authors, especially Ovid, to similar 
passages in Vergil, ete. Although Hoogma includes the Grabschrift 
Vergils, Mantua me genuit . . . and the Aeneis Proemium, he does 
not include the other poem in the Vitae Vergilianae. This is unfor- 
tunate since the Ballista epitaph occurs twice and references to 
borrowings from these lines might also throw some light on the 
authenticity of the Lives themselves or at least show the influence 
of anything remotely identified with Vergil. 

His volume concludes with a useful Register of the Carmina 
Eigraphica cited in his study according to the numbers in Buecheler 
I-II, Lommatzsch, Diehl I-II, Ferrua, Ihm, Engstrom, Della Corte, 
ete.; this citation is followed by the Vergilian verse borrowed, and 
a statement as to type, location, and date of inscription. This index 
could have been rendered more useful if it contained a page number 
reference to this study, especially to pages 1-218. 

On the basis of a study of the appearanee and use of Aeneid, VI, 
420 (— XI, 28) eondueted by this reviewer for another purpose, the 
thoroughness of at least this portion is open to question. The 
phrase from the Aeneid is a commonplace in Latin literature, appear- 
ing in essence before the Aeneid and often thereafter: 
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Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 


In footnote 54, p. 285, Hoogma cites a few other appearances of 
this phrase; to those, others could be added, e. g.: Cic., Dom., 16, 42; 
Quinct., 15,50; Rep., IT, 41, 68; Flaccus, Argon., V, 31-2; Sil., Pun., 
V, 591; Stat., Theb., III, 635-7 and VHI, 375-6; P. Boyancé, 
* Funus Acerbum, " RE, A, LIV (1952), pp. "'215- 89; H. I. Marrou, 
* Epitaphe erétienne d'Hippone à réminiscences vergiliennes," 
Libyca, I (1953), p. 227; S. Aurigemma, L’ “ Area” cemeteriale 
cristiana di Ain Zára (Rome, 1932), pp. 54, 69, 82, 100, and 161. 
To the eitations of this phrase in verse inseriptions by Hoogma 
(pp. 285-7, 329), one may add: Buech., 93, 5-6; 447, 4-5; 1159, 2; 
1307, 7-8; 1649, 1-2; Lom., 2079, 2; 2106, 2; and A. Riese, Carmina 
in codicibus scripta, 487*, 22 (Epitaphium Vitalis Mimi). 

A further indication of the influence of Vergil upon the verse 
inscriptions may be seen by a study of the appropriateness of use 
of this Vergilian phrase. In Aeneid VI, Vergil is describing Hades 
and in particular (427 ff.) the weeping souls of young children 
snatehed from their mothers; in Book XI (27ff.), Vergil uses the 
phrase to deseribe the young Pallas, slain by Mezentius. The phrase 
as used in the Carmina epigraphica almost invariably refers to the 
untimely death of a young or relatively young person; in over 
one-half of the poems containing the phrase, the age of the deceased 
is given, varying from days to 38 years. In other epitaphs the 
deceased is deseribed in general terms sueh as young wife. This type 
of investigation suggests a supplementary chapter which could be 
added to Hoogma’s study or at least indicates another means of 
approach to the problem, i.e. of examining the felicity of the use 
of the Vergilian phrase in the verse inscriptions. This is what 
Hoogma has done with regard to individt.al poems. Perhaps study 
of a phrase or series of phrases would give interesting results. 

The study of this individual phrase lends credence to the excellent 
suggestions modestly presented by Hoogma in his fine preface. He 
comments upon the importance of Vergil as a national poet, the 
use of Vergil as a school text, and the extensive employment of 
memory in ancient education. Hoogma offers the suggestion that the 
combination of these three factors may furnish an explanation for 
the great frequency of borrowings from Vergil in later classical 
authors and especially in the Carmina latina epigraphica, The infre- 
quency of exact quotations, as may be seen from a study of the 
phrase from Aeneid, VI, 429 and XI, 28, further corroborates his 
suggestion. One wonders, however, about the part played by the 
text tradition of Vergil in the borrowings from Vergil by the authors 
of the verse inscriptions. May the variant textual tradition be 
reflected to some extent in the infrequency of exact repetition of 
Vergilian lines? 

Dr. Hoogma’s investigation will be welcomed by scholars as the 
definitive study of the influence of the Aeneid upon the Carmina 
latina epigraphica. It should stimulate further research on the 
process of borrowing in other authors. Supplements showing the 
influence of the Georgics, Eclogues, Appendix, and Vitae will 
complete the investigation of the influence of Vergil upon Latin 
metrical inscriptions. 


JoHN W. ZARKER. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
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FREEDMEN AND FREEBORN IN THE EPITAPHS OF 
IMPERIAL ROME.* l 


Among the thirty-nine thousand odd inscriptions of the city 
of Rome published in Volume VI of the Corpus of Latin inscrip- 
tions, more than half, about twenty-two thousand, are an alpha- 
betized collection of tomb inscriptions of the lower population, 
men, women, and children, without titles of any sort, who have 
left a record of their names on stones set up in independent and 
joint burial places along the major roads leading from the city 
or in cemeteries near the roads. Here is a mass of evidence for 
the population of the city, largely from the first two and a half 
centuries of the Empire. The only comprehensive study of the 
population depending on these inscriptions is the epoch-making 
paper of Professor Tenney Frank, “Race Mixture in the Roman 
Empire” published in 1916.1 His conclusion, based on an in- 
vestigation of names in the inscriptions, was that nearly ninety 
percent of the permanent inhabitants of Rome was composed of 
men of slave stock and that the slaves were’ predominantly of 
eastern origin. Frank also analyzed inscriptions of various towns 
of Italy, Narbonese Gaul, and Spain and concluded that there 
the percentage of men of slave origin, though not so great as 
in Rome, was high. These conclusions of Frank, repeated in his 


*This paper was completed in November 1959 during my term as 
member of the Institute for Advanced Studies in Princeton. ' 
14.H.R., XXI (1916), pp. 689-708. Page references to Frank are to 
this article. Frank’s statistics are based not on the entire collection 
but on the sequence of 13,900 inscriptions designated as sepulcrales in 
0. I. L VI, Parts 2 and 3. 
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Economic History of Rome,? gave rise to much discussion, especi- 
ally after the Italian translation of the book appeared in 1924. 
Many Italian scholars made objections. The great historian 
Gaetano De Sanctis called for a rigorous critical examination 
which would, he predicted, show that Frank’s conclusions were 
far from being proved.? 

There has been no such critical examination, but Frank’s views 
continue to be discussed, often with scepticism. Recently F. G. 
Maier has questioned the use of statistics from inscriptions be- 
cause of the incompleteness of the population data for ancient 
Rome and because of the accidental character of the discoveries.* 
Frank’s conclusion that Greek cognomina indicated freedman 
stock and that the freedmen were mainly of eastern origin has 
aroused widespread protest. Suggestions have been made that 
the Greek cognomina often belonged to enfranchised peregrim 
and much attention has been given, particularly in Italy, to the 
view of A. Calderini that the Greek cognomen became respectable 

—- p 
and even popular and was often given Ly .umans to their chil- 
dren.® Mary L. Gordon produced evidence to show that Greek 
cognomina were given to slaves of western as well as eastern 
origin® and her objection to the idea that the empire was 
“ orientalized ” has been repeated by various scholars, including 
A. M. Duff and William Linn Westermann.’ But Frank’s views 


? First edition (Baltimore, 1920), pp. 155-04; 2nd ed. (1927), pp. 
208-18, Frank found in the orientalization of the population a major 
eause of the decline of the Roman Empire. See, for instance, his History 
of Rome (New York, 1923), pp. 565 ff. 

? Review of Italian translation, Riv. Filol., LIII (1925), pp. 287-9. 

** Römische Bevólkerungsgeschichte und Inschriftenstatistik," His- 
toria, II (1954), pp. 318-51. Maier is interested in estimates of the 
entire population of Rome as well as of the men of slave stock. For 
the latter he concedes that some of the conclusions based on the epitaphs 
are valid, but urges caution in the use of statistics. On p. 343 (with 
n. 9), he misinterprets Frank’s figures and constructs some figures of 
his own by adding unlikes. Other critics of Frank have written in 
general terms, without direct study of the inscriptions. See, for instance, 
E. Ciecotti, ^Motivi biologici e demografici del mondo antico," Nuova 
Rivista Storica, XIV (1930), pp. 45 ff. 

s Aquileia Romana (Milan, 1930), p. 417. 

e“ The Nationality of Slaves under the Early Roman Empire,” J. R. 8., 
XIV (1924), pp. 93-111. 

7A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), 
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have lately had support from Hilding Thylander.* Basing his 
work on an exhaustive study of the inscriptions of Italian ports, 
and making use of Leon’s analysis of Jewish cognomina, Thy- 
lander concludes that most men with Greek cognomina and many 
with Latin were freedmen or sons of freedmen of eastern origin, 
and that Frank's percentages of men of foreign stock were, if 
anything, too low.? 'This is not the place to discuss the subject, 
for which the evidence has been collected by others, but in my 
opinion Thylander has provided important confirmatory evidence 
for the eastern origin of most of the freedmen in the Roman 
populace. 

This paper deals not with the origin of the freedmen but 


pp. 1-11 (photographie reprint, 1958, with brief supplement containing 
corrections and slight bibliographical additions); W. L. Westermann, 
s. v. “ Sklaverei,” R.-H., Suppl. VI (1935), cols. 1003 ff. See also Wester- 
mann's important posthumous book, T'he Slave Systems of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, XL 
[1955]), pp. 92, 96-102. Much of his evidence comes from Egypt. With 
one ease from Germany, he notes (p. 96, notes 2-3) the use of Greek 
names for slaves from Syria, Egypt, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Thrace, ete., 
regions from which many slaves came to Rome. See M. Bang, Róm. 
Mitt, XXV (1910), pp. 223-51. Frank's assumption is that slaves with 
Greek cognomina at Rome came in general from regions like these where 
Greek was the lingua franca. 

8 Etude sur l'épigraphie latine (Skrifter utgiwna av Svenska Institutet 
i Rom, series in 8v, V [Lund, 1952]), pp. 134-85. For discussion of 
Jewish cognomina, see pp. 167-9, with citations from H. J. Leon's 
articles on language and names in the Jewish catacombs of Rome, 
T.A.P.A., LVIIL (1927), pp. 210-33 and LIX (1928), pp. 205-24. 
Leon shows that Latin cognomina are common in these catacombs. On 
the Greek names of the early imperial bodyguard, composed of German 
slaves, an important element in Gordon’s evidence for the use of Greek 
names for westerners, Thylander, p. 174, points out that these names 
are employed only for Nero's guard and attributes them to Nero's 
fondness for things Greek. Thylander's discussion, Chapter II, on the 
development of the Roman name has useful material on the decline of 
the praenomen and on evidence from names for the date of inscriptions. 

° The study covers the inscriptions of all the major ports of Italy 
from Aquileia on the Adriatic around the peninsula to Albintimilium 
in the northwest. The population of the ports, especially of Ostia and 
Portus (see n. 21 below for Thylander's publication of the inscriptions 
of Portus), which provide the largest number of inscriptions, was similar 
to that of Rome. For distinctions in the use of Greek cognomina in the 
various ports, see pp. 181-5. 
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with the proportion of freedmen and freeborn (the latter in- 
cluding freedmen’s sons) in the epitaphs. My interest in the 
subject results from a reading of all the inscriptions of C.I.L. 
VI in order to determine the distribution of the thirty-five 
tribes in the population.'? In inscriptions of senators, knights, 
and soldiers I found many tribes, but surprisingly few in the 
epitaphs of men without title, even in inscriptions clearly of the 
first century A.D., when the tribe, later almost entirely con- 
fined to men of high rank and to militares, was still used in 
names of men of low rank. The explanation for the dearth of 
tribes was soon clear. In general only the freeborn man had the 
right to attach a tribe to his name," and these inscriptions con- 
tain a large preponderance of freedmen. This paper makes an 
attempt to determine how large the preponderance is, and to 
find an explanation for it. 

Since I read the entire collection for another purpose, I have 
not compiled complete statistics on proportions of freedmen and 
freeborn. The figures on which I base my conclusions depend 
on an examination, sometimes of several thousand, sometimes of 
a few hundred epitaphs in sequence in various sections of the 
alphabetized collection, with testing of results from time to 
time in the index of all nomina. I believe that the samplings 
are valid for all the epitaphs. Following the example of the 
editors of C.I.L. VI, I shall refer to these tomb inscriptions 
of men and women without title as the sepulcrales (or the 
epitaphs).'? 


10 Tribes are omitted from the index of citizen nomina, the only 
portion of the index of C.I.L. VI which has appeared. See Part 0,1, 
published in 1926, a decade after Frank's study of race mixture. 

11 See Mommsen, Rim. Staatsrecht, III (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 440-2. 

12 In this paper references by number to inscriptions are to C.I.L. 
VI. For the inscriptions described as sepulcrales, see Parts 2 and 3, 
and 4, l, 10424-29680, with the alphabetized supplements in Part 4, 
2 and 3, 34029-36602 and 37857-39082a. The term sepulerales should 
properly include the epitaphs of senators and equites (about 700, pub- 
lished with other inscriptions of those classes), of militares, and of 
freedman bureaucrats. My statistics do not, in general, cover them; 
nor do they cover the inscriptions of the great columbaria, mainly of 
the early Empire, a somewhat illogical omission since many of the 
other sepulcrales undoubtedly come from columbaria, discovered often 
when records of excavations were inadequate. I have tested the inscrip- 
tions of the columbaria sufficiently to show that their inclusion would 
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The names of Roman citizens in the epitaphs (I exclude the 
slaves)*® may be divided into three classes, first those for whose 
status there is no definite evidence either in the name or in the 
text of the epitaph, second freedmen, and third freeborn. The 
first group, which I shall call the incerti, comprises, according 
to testings to be discussed below, roughly two thirds of the names. 
The freedmen (libertini) are indicated by the patron’s prae- 
nomen or cognomen—tor example M (arci) 1(ibertus) or Atimeti 
l.—in the name or by a reference to a patronus, collibertus, con- 
servus, contubernalis, or the like in the epitaph.* The freeborn 
(ingenui) are shown by the father's praenomen—for example 
M (arci) f(ilius) —in the name, by the use of a tribe, occasionally 
without filiation, and sometimes by internal evidence that a child 
was born free. Investigations of hundreds of inscriptions in 
Several sequences show never less than twice as many freedmen 
as freeborn, and sometimes a much larger proportion. Many of 


have led to a higher ratio of freedmen to freeborn. Unless otherwise 
specified, the figures I give apply not to inscriptions but to names, 
several of which are often found in one inscription. 

18 It is difficult to estimate the number of slaves because it is often 
uncertain whether a Eutyches or a Felix is a slave or a freedman with 
nomen omitted. Numbers of slaves vary greatly throughout the sepul- 
erales, They are particularly frequent under the letters E, F, and H, 
which include many of the favorite slave names. See the list in the 
text below, with n. 31. l 

14 Sometimes the relationship to a patron is indicated by the statement 
that the person who set up the monument acted as libertus, though 
the term is not placed within the name. The words verna and concu- 
binus (a) attached to a Roman name also indicate freedmen. For the 
city of Rome two signs of freedman status mentioned by Maier, op. cit. 
(in n. 4 above), p. 342, n. 3, are not pertinent—membership in the 
college of Augustales, a municipal institution rarely referred to in 
Roman inscriptions, and enrollment in the Palatine tribe. Freedmen 
are common in this tribe only in the Transpadana and in Transalpine 
Gaul. See Mommsen, op. cit., III, p. 441, n. 2. I find only three cases 
of libertini in the Palatina in C.I.L. VI (27806, 38918, 39039), and 
several in other tribes. Most of the names recorded from Rome in the 
Palatina (they include senators and knights) have filiation. Freedmen’s 
sons as noted by M. L. Gordon, J. R.S., XXI (1931), pp. 68 f. (mis- 
leadingly quoted by Maier, who classes freedmen’s sons with freedmen), 
are common in the Palatina; they are found also in some number in 
the Quirina and are attested in other tribes. For tribes in names of 
freedmen and freedmen’s sons, see my Voting Districts of the Roman 
Republic, P. M. A. A. R., XX (1960), pp. 147-9, esp. n. 55. 
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the freeborn are, moreover, clearly the sons of freedmen. The 
ratio of about three freedmen to one freeborn found in the 
approximately two hundred sepulcrales of the common people 
which the editors of the first volume of the Corpus have assigned 
to the Republic is my minimum estimate for the imperial in- 
scriplions.5 If it could be assumed that all children of parents 
with citizen names, who provide less than a fifth of the names 
in the epitaphs, were freeborn, the proportion of freedmen would 
be slightly decreased. It is, however, evident that many children 
were born while the father was still a slave, and I have hesitated 
to include children among the freeborn unless there is clear 
evidence of free birth.!* 

Obviously the status of the incerti, which I have estimated 
as two thirds of the names, is important for the total ratio of 
freedmen to freeborn. Here the steady growth of the number 
of incerti, which I do not find noted in discussions of the means 


15 C, I. L., I, 2°, 1226-1422. The inscriptions include a few men from 
the lower walks of life with titles. For the Empire my testings were 
made in various sections of the sepulerales, particularly under F and L 
and under imperial nomina. Among the names with sure status, there 
are five or six freedmen to one freeborn under the Julii and the Flavii 
and about fourteen to one in the twenty percent of men of sure status 
under the Ulpii. (Did later generations tend to give up this new name? 
There are few senators among the Ulpii in C.I.L. VI.) The index 
of all nomina in C.I.L. VI shows that about two thirds of the names 
of sure status under A (which includes many Aurelii) and three 
quarters under C are freedmen. Partial testing in the index under F 
and P also shows three quarters freedmen. 

18 In records of parents with different nomina, there are sometimes, 
in the same family, children with the mother's name, who were illegiti- 
mate, often because the father was a slave, and others with the father's 
name, born after his manumission or in any case aíter the marriage 
of the parents. See 18122, 25841, and especially 22047 where the son 
with the father’s name has the cognomen Legitimus. Among the 
children discussed below (see text with n. 32), about a quarter of those 
whose parents have different nomina bear the mother’s nomen, only 
rarely with the notation Sp (urii) f(ilius). For examples in which both 
father and son are designated as liberti, see 10666 and 21540. For 
children of imperial freedmen who seem to have died as slaves, see 8542 
and 10644. Of interest here is the investigation, recorded on wax 
tablets of Herculaneum, to determine whether the girl Iusta was born 
before or after her mother was set free. See V. Arangio-Ruiz, Parola 
del Passato, Fase. VIII (1948), pp. 129-51, with the publication of 
the tablets by G. Pugliese Carratelli, pp. 165-84. 
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of dating inscriptions, is of great importance. In the sepulcrales 
of the Republie only about seven percent of approximately five 
hundred names lack indication of status, and the status is almost 
always shown by praenomen of father or patron (occasionally 
by the patron's cognomen) in the name. Although in rare 
cases the man for whom the tomb was erected has no status in 
his name," the names without status are chiefly secondary, for 
instance a wife named after a husband with status. Rarely do we 
have to depend on internal evidence such as a reference to a 
patron or a collibertus. Early imperial inscriptions show a 
growth in the number of incerti, particularly among secondary 
names, and an increase in the number of epitaphs in which 
freedman status is indicated only by internal evidence. Never- 
theless in two groups of epitaphs which belong mainly to the 
Julio-Claudian period, those in the great columbaria and those 
from the extensive cemetery outside the Porta Salaria, the names 
with definite status decidedly outnumber those without it.9 The 
situation changes radically in three groups of inscriptions which 
are later than the first century. The first group is the sepul- 
crales under Trajan’s nomen, Ulpius, an almost unknown name 
before the accession of Trajan in 98. Here about eighty percent 
are incerti, and definite status for liberti is, except for imperial 
freedmen, entirely dependent on internal evidence, not on the 


17 That is true of the baker M. Vergilius Eurysaces (O.I.L., I, 23, 
1203-5), whose tomb stands outside the Porta Maggiore. 

18 For the columbaria, where slaves and freedmen provide most of 
the burials and where status is usually given in the major names but 
is sometimes omitted for subsidiary names, see 3926-8397; 33062-33710; 
37301-37740. For the cemetery outside the Porta Salaria, with the 
important discoveries made when the Via Po (often referred to in 
C. I. L. by its former name, Corso di Porta Pinciana) was opened early 
in this century, see the excellent discussion of the date and character 
of the burials by G. Gatti, Bull. Com., XXXIII (1905), pp. 154-82. 
(Only about a third of the names in the inscriptions published there 
Jack status.) The cemetery consisted of rows of small columbaria 
divided by alleys which were parallel to the old Via Salaria. The 
inscriptions from this cemetery make up more than half the sepulcrales 
in C.I. L., VI, 4, 3 (1933). See Bang's statement there, p. 3860. The 
Stones were usually travertine cippi or marble tablets, mainly of the 
type used for columbaria. There are some burials from the time of the 
Claudian emperors, and a few of later date, but most of them date from 
the late Republic and the Julian emperors. 
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name form.!? Approximately the same percentage of incerti and 
the same general conditions are found in the epitaphs of two 
cemeteries discovered in the last thirty years, both dating from 
the second century and later, with most of the epitaphs from 
the second century. They are the cemetery under St. Peter with 
105 names?’ and that at Isola Sacra between Ostia and Portus 
with about 500 names?! 

It is primarily in the name of the freedman, not the freeborn, 
that the omission of status is apparent. The decline accompanies 
the decline of the praenomen, which in the early Empire led 
to the substitution of the patron’s cognomen for his praenomen 


19 The percentage of incerti is high under earlier imperial names, 
ca. 72 for the Julii and 75 for the Flavii, but these names continued 
to be common in the second century. See n. 22 below. For the Julii 
it is significant that more than sixty percent of the incerti are in the 
approximately forty percent of the epitaphs with the abbreviated 
heading D(is) M(anibus), which became common under the Flavians 
and is found in about eighty-three percent of the sepulerales of the 
Ulpii. The earliest dated instance of D. M. known to A. Degrassi belongs 
to 58 A. D. (7303). See Riv. Filol., XXXVII (1959), p. 213. See also 
his important diseussion of the means of dating inscriptions in his 
inaugural address as Professor of Latin Epigraphy at the University 
of Rome, L’epigrafia latina in Italia nell'ultimo ventennio e à criteri 
del nuovo insegnamento (Padua, 1957), pp. 9-12. 

*0 See the list of names from this cemetery in J. Toynbee and J. Ward 
Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations (London, 
1956), Appendix A (with additional names in Appendix D for which 
the inscriptions are not yet published). Eighteen or nineteen of the 
names surely belong to freedmen, of whom seven or eight, several of 
whom are not so listed by the authors, were imperial freedmen (nos. 
3, 6, 7, 8, 14, 70, 80, perhaps 85, who may have been an imperial freed- 
man rather than an imperial slave, as he is listed). I would class nos, 
37, 61, 62, 88, 95, 97 as ingenui. The other 79 names are incerti, though 
twenty-one of them, children of parents with citizen names, may have 
been ingenui. I find no reason for the “Freeborn?” placed by the 
authors after a number of other names. 

231 See G, Calza, La Necropoli del Porto di Roma dell’ Isola Sacra 
(Rome, 1940). For a complete collection of all inscriptions from Isola 
Sacra, see H. Thylander, Inscriptions du Port d'Ostie (Lund, 1952, 
vol, IV, 1, of publication cited in n. 8 above), inscriptions numbered 
A 1-347, In the inscriptions with names well enough preserved to 
show the status of the individuals, I find 39 liberti, including 10 
liberti Aug., 44 ingenui and 410 incerti. Although the ingenui include 
knights and other people with titles, most of the epitaphs of Isola 
Sacra are of the type of the Roman sepulcrales. 
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in names like C. Iulius Atimeti l. Cotus (5429), but it went 
further. For freedmen the use of liberíus in the name, either 
with praenomen or with cognomen of the patron, tends to dis- 
appear unless the patron was the emperor. It was still in use 
in official documents, as is shown by the Basis Capitolina (975), 
a list with status of Roman vici magistri dated in 186 A.D. 
But in other inscriptions there is a marked decline, particularly 
striking for the freedmen of the emperor’s freedmen and more 
marked for men than for women. Here my investigations are 
supplemented by use of the index of all nomina in C.I.L. VI. 
Among the Julii, freedmen of the emperor's freedmen (or of 
their descendants) are frequently listed as C. Iulius C. 1. or Ti. 
Iulius Ti. L, with many cases like the one cited above of the 
substitution of cognomen for praenomen. The instances are less 
common for the Claudii and markedly less for the Flavii. The 
majority of the instances of Ti. Claudius Ti. l. and T. Flavius 
T. 1. come from the official record on the Basis Capitolina.? 
The same record is the source for the only examples, two in 
number, of M. Ulpius M. L, and for one of the four P. Aelii 
P. 17% A similar decline in the use of libertus in the name forms 


232 According to my count, there are twenty cases of Ti. Claudius 
Ti. l. in the index, thirteen of them from the Basis Capitolina, and 
fourteen of T. Flavius T. l., nine of them from the Basis. There are 
also a number of instances in the index of the substitution of patron’s 
cognomen for praenomen and a few awkward names in which the entire 
name of a patron who was Aug. lib. is given. See, for instance, 8761, 
15190, 18112. Of the many examples of freedmen Julii with imperial 
praenomina (O., Ti.), fifteen come from the Basis, an indication, sup- 
ported by many records of intermarriages of Julii with Ulpii, Aelii, and 
Aurelii, that there were many Julii in the second century. Only about 
a tenth of the epitaphs of Julii with libertus in the name have the 
heading D.M., which did not become common until the Flavians. See 
n. 19 above. Although G. Vitueci, in the excellent article * Libertus" 
in Ruggiero's Dizionario Epigrafico (published 1958), notes the omission 
of the patron's praenomen in the freedman's name, he does not attempt 
to date it. On the evolution of the name, see pp. 909-20. 

38 There is one case of an Ulpia with the praenomen of a patron 
Mareus in the name (3413), Ulpiae M. lib Dmoidi; cf. 1913, Ulpia 
C. 1. Hedone, apparently a freedwoman of a non-imperial Ulpius. For 
the other imperial nomino from the Julii to the Aurelii, there are 
examples of freedmen with libertus in the names, but all these nomina 
were already known among senators who may well have had freedmen, 
Aelii with this designation, even those with the praenomina P. L., 
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of non-imperial freedmen is apparent in the second century 
inscriptions of the cemeteries of St. Peter and Isola Sacra. 
Augusti Liberti occur in both cemeteries, but libertus (liberia) 
is found in no other name from St. Peter and in the name of only 
one man—and five women—from the much larger group at 
Isola Sacra.** It is clear that at least in Rome a name form like 
M. Cornelius M. l. is an indication (though not a proof) of 
pre-second century date and that extensive occurrence of names 
without status is often a sign of late first or of second century 
date. 

The decline of the use of libertus in the freedman’s name is 
undoubtedly a reflection of the freedman’s unwillingness to 
declare his inferior status and his dependence on and obligation 
to his patron. But another factor was the growing importance 
of the large group of freedmen whose patron was the emperor. 
Augusti libertus became a sort of title, often used from Flavian 
times without the nomen of the liberius, or placed not after the 
nomen but after the cognomen, and frequently followed by an 
official title, a rationibus, ab epistulis, etc. In the index of 
C.I.L. VI there are only two examples of this order under the 
Julii, but there is a steady increase from the Claudii to the 
Aureli, with a large number from the imperial freedman 
bureaucracy.?5 

For the freeborn of the common people there may have been 
a decline in the use of filiation such as is apparent in the names 
of senators (I. L. 8., 862-1312) from the latter half of the second 


and T., belonging to Hadrian, Lucius Verus, and Antoninus Pius, may 
well be earlier than the second century. One of the two, L. Aelii (10769) 
is specifically designated as a freedman of Sejanus, and a [P.] Aelius 
P. 1. (4892) comes from the Vigna Codini, whose inscriptions date 
mainly from Tiberius to Claudius. Another P. Aelius P. l. (10788) 
lacks the heading D.M., which is, however, found in the remaining 
example, 34233. 

2t A 52 Thylander (op. cit. in n. 21), A. Cascennius Galli 1. Herma, 
with a woman in the same inscription designated as Caesennia L, 1. 
Erotis. For the other women designated as liberiae in the name, see 
A 21, 43, 80, 276. 

25 My count from the index of C.I.L, VI of the examples of Aug. lib. 
after the cognomen is as follows: Julii 2; Claudii 9; Flavii 17; Ulpii 
21; Aelii 32; Aurelii 46; with about forty percent of the cases (fifty 
percent for the first three names) from the officiales. On Augusti liberti, 
see Vitueci, op. cit. (in n. 22), pp. 933-46. 
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century to the third. But while the same freedman's name 
appears both with and without the designation libertus (10303, 
15723, 17639, 33549), I have found no such cases among ingenui. 
The only evidence on the subject that I ean detect in the sepul- 
crales is that filiation is more common for children who have 
tribes, mainly a pre-second century group,?? than for children 
without tribes. But it is to be noted that filiation continues in 
the imperial nomina. The index shows that, after the Julio- 
Claudians, the freeborn descendants of the emperors’ freedmen, 
T. Flavii T.f., M. Ulpii M.f., P. Aelii P.f., have their status 
recorded oftener than do the freedmen’s freedmen. There seems 
to have been a persistent tendency to make clear for the lower 
population the full citizenship which belonged to the freeborn 
but not to the freedman. 


My conclusion is that the majority of the incerti, and a large 
majority of those not named with their parents, are freedmen. 
This conclusion is supported not only by the character of the 
cognomina, a much discussed subject which I shall consider later, 
but also by another feature of the epitaphs which has had little 
attention, the association in them of men and women with the 
same nomina. 


It would seem likely that, where no blood relationship is noted, 
people with the same nomen in an epitaph originated from the 
same slave familia. The lists of men and women with the same 
nomen (and the same praenomen for the men) suggests that 
possibility even when the designation liberius is lacking. Still 
more striking are the marriages or illegitimate unions of men 
and women with the same nomen. They are often described as 
colliberti?" but in the majority of the records neither man nor 


3" See Degrassi, op. cit. (at end of n. 19), p. 12. My collection of 
names with tribes bears out his statement, Many of the tribes are in 
names lacking cognomina, which rarely occur after Nero, and only a 
minority are in epitaphs with the heading D. M. There is a steady 
diminution of names with tribes under imperial nomina from the Julii 
to the Ulpii; for the Ulpii I find only one case, 15595. Sporadic 
examples of tribes of later date are 18378, 165 A.D. and 26279, time 
of the Severi. A record of 143 A.D. (20217) is specifically described 
as the restoration of an inscription qui perivit, There are, of course, 
many second century examples of tribes in the names of militares, 
including vigiles. 

8? For the combination collibertus (a) and coniunm (umor, maritus), 
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woman has indication of status. According to my estimate, these 
unions of men and women with the same nomen make up about 
forty percent of the marriages recorded in the sepulcrales.”® 
The percentage should probably be higher, for I have not in- 
cluded in my count the cases where the nomen of one of the 
mates was omitted, probably because it was identical with that 
of the other. Moreover, many of the husbands and wives with 
different nomina belong to two closely related families. That is 
demonstrably true of men and women with imperial nomina, 
among whom, in addition to unions with mates of the same 
nomen amounting to from thirty-eight to forty-seven percent, 
approximately another twenty-five percent are between men and 
women bearing two different imperial nomina.?? Besides there 
are the unions of Julii with Livii and Vipsanii, of Claudii with 
Antonii, and, in the nobility, cases like the Plautia and Urgu- 


see, for instance, the following in sequence: 24328, 24399, 24677, 24807- 
8, 25299, 25836. For identity of nomen resulting from marriages between 
freedwomen and their patrons, see 24711, 25146, 25319, 25485, 25832. 
For an example of a woman who married her freedman, a type of union 
condemned by Septimius Severus (Cod., V, 4, 3), see 25504. 

28 The percentages in my testing show some variation. The smallest, 
ca. 26% (5 out of 19 unions), comes from the small group under St. 
Peter, At Isola Sacra the percentage is about 38. It is about 36 under 
the Pompeii (24472-577) and the Valerii (27922-28207) and in a thou- 
sand inscriptions in sequence under M and N (21862-22861). But it is 
in general higher under the most common names, the great imperial 
nomina from the Julii to the Aelii (see next note). Under the entire 
letter F the percentage is about 42. Approximately 48% of the children 
discussed below (see n. 32) are the offspring of parents with the same 
nomen, 

2° For unions between men and women with the same nomen, my 
figures, based on the sepulerales, are as follows: Julii 46%; Claudii 
40; Flavii 47; Ulpii 38; Aelii 41, The percentages of unions with mates 
bearing other imperial nomina are highest for the Ulpii and the Aelii 
(ca, 38 and 30). Though later imperial names are more common, the 
marriages here include a number of Julii and Claudii, a reflection 
perhaps of the fact that these names were widespread in the populace. 
For variation in the nomen of an individual, see 8432, Ulpia sive Aelia 
Aug. lib Apate. Cf, Vitucci, op. cit, (in n. 22), p. 912. Frequently 
the nomen of a husband who is Aug. lib. is omitted, and one cannot 
be sure that his nomen is identical with that of a wife who has an 
imperial nomen. When the names of the two are identical, sometimes 
ihe nomen is used in the plural, See, for the Aelii, 10783, 10852. 
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lanius who bear the nomina of the parents of M. Plautius 
Silvanus, consul 2 B. C.*? The possibility should always be con- 
sidered that some of these unions, especially under the common 
imperial names, are between freedmen’s children or grandchil- 
dren, but the large number of instances suggests that a common 
background in the familia is oftener the basis of the union. 

The cognomina, like the marriages between mates with the 
same nomen, show little variation between the certi and the 
incerti. The pertinent fact for the cognomina is that they include 
a large number of names attested for slaves in the alphabetized 
sepulcrales. The freedman after manumission retained his slave 
name as cognomen, &nd men with the commonest slave names 
are likely to be freedmen. The great majority of the cognomina 
—seventy percent according to Frank, whose estimates are, if 
anything, too low—are Greek. The most frequent are Epaphro- 
ditus, Eutychus (Eutyches), Hermes, Onesimus, Phoebus, with 
various feminine equivalenis.?! The repeated use of these and 
other familiar slave names as cognomina is a strong argument 
against the suggestion that many of the men with Greek cog- 
nomina are enfranchised peregrini. The most common Latin 
cognomina—Faustus, Felix, Fortunatus, Ianuarius, Primus, for 
instance—are also frequent as names of slaves, but these names, 
especially the first three, are common for freedmen's sons. 


8029587 (a record of joint burial, not necessarily marriage). See 
Pros, Imp. Rom., s.v. “Urgulania.” Much latent information about 
intermarriages in the senatorial class probably exists in the sepulerales. 
A study of the marriages outside the imperial family of the imperial 
freedmen and freedwomen might be profitable for evidence on relations 
between emperors and the nobility. 

31 On common slave names, see Frank’s list, p. 692, and the detailed 
statistics not available to him in J. Baumgart’s useful dissertation, 
Die römischen Sklavennamen (Breslau, 1936). Baumgart’s study collects 
from C.I.L. VI, without distinction, the names of slaves and the 
cognomina of men and women surely to be classed as former slaves. 
In the absence of an index of cognomina in C.I.L. VI, consultation of 
the alphabetized sepulerales shows clearly that the names cited as most 
frequent are well attested for slaves. Maier’s discussion (op. cit. in 
n. 4), pp. 342 f., suffers from his failure to distinguish between freedmen 
and freedmen’s sons (p. 321, n. 4). The latter often took good old 
Roman cognomina, and the list of them given by Maier can be exten- 
sively increased. Such names also occur for freedmen, but more rarely. 
See, however, the discussion of Thylander, op, cit. (in n. 8), pp. 122 t. 
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The suggestion of Calderini, frequently repeated by others in 
more definite form, that it became the fashion to use Greek 
cognomina breaks down on an examination of the names of 
parents and children in the epitaphs. That is clear from Frank’s 
statistics (p. 693) from the sepulcrales in C.I.L. VI, Parts 2 
and 3. In the series he found 1347 epitaphs which give the 
names of father and son. Sixty-four percent of the fathers’ 
cognomina are Greek and thirty-eight of the sons’. Forty-six 
percent of the fathers with Greek cognomina gave their sons 
Latin cognomina, while only eleven percent of the fathers with 
Latin cognomina gave their sons Greek cognomina. In a number 
of these cases the mother’s cognomen was Greek. The influence 
of the mother’s cognomen led Thylander, in his study of names 
in the Italian ports, to consider the names of children of both 
sexes in records which give the names of both parents. He 
collected 537 such names of children, and I have gathered the 
same number in sequence from the Roman sepulcrales under 
the letters F to S. The following table shows the results for 
ihe ports and for Rome: 

Cognomina of Children 


Cognomina of Parents Greek Latin 

1. Both Greek Ports 100 91 
Rome 123 93 

2. Father Greek Ports 63 68 
Mother Latin Rome 37 67 

8. Father Latin Ports 22 60 
Mother Greek Rome 37 90 

4. Both Latin Ports 15 118 
Rome 11 79 


In spite of certain differences, the figures for Rome accord 
with the conclusions stated by Thylander for the ports: 1) that 


323 See Thylander, op. cit. (in n. 8), pp. 123-5. My collection is from 
the sepulcrales, 17478-26713. I have omitted a few names of whose 
classification I was not sure. I have considered as Greek not only names 
of obvious Greek formation, including those in -ianus, -inus, more 
commonly given to freedmen’s sons than to freedmen, but also ethnic 
names like Atticus, Syrus, which were well established in Latin usage. 
For purposes of comparison I have followed Thylander in classing 
Hilarus as Greek, though I should have preferred to follow Frank in 
taking it as an established Latin word. 
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parents, both of whom had Greek cognomina, gave their children 
Greek cognomina slightly more often than they did Latin but 
ihat the Greek cognomina diminished decidedly in the second 
generation (by forty-three percent in Rome, by forty-seven per- 
cent in the ports; 2) that where one parent had a Greek cog- 
nomen and one a Latin, Latin cognomina predominate in the 
children, showing a marked increase when the father had a 
Latin cognomen; 3) that when both parents had Latin cog- 
nomina, the Greek cognomen was rare for the children (approxi- 
mately one case in eight in Rome, one in nine in the ports). 

Obviously the Greek cognomina diminished from generation 
to generation, and the predominance of Greek cognomina in 
the inscriptions is to be explained by new manumissions. There 
is evidence in the cognomina of municipal magistrates and 
eventually in the senate that the Greek cognomen had become 
more respectable in the late first and in the second century, but 
usually it is a sign of freedman stock or, particularly in the 
senate, of the enfranchised peregrinus or his descendants.** 
In the Roman sepulcrales of the common people, the Greek 
cognomen is, I believe, a sign either of freedman status or of 
descent from a freedman father or grandfather. The suggestion 
that it became the fashion to give children Greek cognomina is 
definitely disproved. 

And when the Greek cognomen appears in a Roman sepulchral 
inscription without indication of status and without the name 
of father or mother, the bearer is, I believe, in the great majority 
of cases before Caracalla a freedman who, following a custom 
which became fairly general by the second century, refrains 
from indicating his origin in his name form. The situation 
may have changed after the wide extension of citizenship which 
culminated in the Edict of Caracalla. By that time slaves and 


33 The Greek cognomen appears among municipal magistrates at Pom- 
peli. See the duumviri N. Istacidius N. f. Cilix and L. Iulius Ponticus, 
C. I. L., X, 857, 827. Cf. M. L. Gordon, J. E. S. XVII (1927), pp. 173 f. 
For Ostia, see F. Wilson, P.B.S.R., XIII (1935), p. 59. See also 
Gordon, J. R. S., XXI (1931), pp. 70 f., with n. 9 on p. 70. For Greek 
names in the senate, see the second-third century senatorial lists col- 
lected by Lambrechts and Barbieri. For that period as for an earlier 
time, Tacitus’ statement, Ann., XIII, 27, that plerique senatores were of 
servile descent, is probably exaggerated. See R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford, 
1958), II, pp. 612f. 
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accordingly freedmen seem to have been less numerous. But 
the great bulk of the epitaphs are earlier than Caracalla, and 
even if we assume that all the children were freeborn, the 
majority of the incerti, not less, I think, than three fourths, are 
to be classed as freedmen. And the freeborn named were, in 
large numbers, children of freedmen whose tombs were erected 
by their parents or who themselves set up monuments to their 
parents. Grandchildren of freedmen are also attested, but much 
more rarely. 

Freedmen also loom large in the epitaphs of Italy and the 
western provinces. The subject deserves a thorough investigation, 
with special attention to the well-preserved cemeteries of Pom- 
peii. There can be no doubt that there are proportionately more 
ingenui in the municipalities than in Rome, though there are 
many towns where the libertini are more numerous.** In the 
republican epitaphs of the lower population in Italian towns 
over a third of the names preserved (about 37%) belong to 
freedmen, a large figure, but far smaller than the three quarters 
in the republican epitaphs of the capital.* 

There was special reason for a larger proportion of libertim 


st Note the relative frequency of filiation, even when unaccompanied 
by titles, in the epitaphs of Isola Sacra (see n. 21 above) which are 
more like the epitaphs of Rome than those of most municipalities. 
Frank’s stgtistics of the percentage of Greek cognomina in Italy (p. 
701), th bh lower than his 70% estimate for Rome, are high: Latium, 
including Ostia, 64% (0.1.L. XIV); Apulia to Picenum 53% (IX); 
Cisalpine Gaul 46% (V). See also the figures, p. 702. But though 
Thylander notes, op. cit. (in n. 8), pp. 184f., that the freedmen are 
disproportionately represented in the epitaphs of the ports, neither he 
nor anyone else, as far as I know, has investigated the relative frequency 
of freedmen and freeborn in municipalities. I am doubtful about the 
value of the figures I have collected on the subject, for chance discoveries 
of columbaria may account for the fact that freedmen are in the 
majority at Casinum, for instance, while freeborn are more numerous af 
Hispellum. Except at Ostia, whose population was too much like Rome's 
to provide a contrast, the records are sufficiently full only at Pompeii 
to supply adequate comparative material, and the picture at Pompeii 
has changed with the discovery of many more freedman burials than 
were known when C.I.L. X was published in 1883. See the comments 
of Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire? 
(Oxford, 1957), p. 580, n. 23. 

95 0, T. L., I, 22, 1423-2172. From this group of inscriptions I have 
considered only the sepulcrales of people without title. 
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in the capital. The slaves who had the skills necessary to win 
freedom probably had a better chance in the city. But another 
reason, which I do not find stressed in modern discussions of the 
freedmen, was that freedmen, not slaves, were eligible for the 
free grain distribution in the capital and that masters are re- 
ported to have brought their slaves to Rome and to have freed 
them in order to have them fed by the state. Such manumissions 
were so extensive after Pompey reorganized the grain supply 
in 57-56 that a special census of libertini had to be made.*e 

Yet the indication of the epitaphs that in the common people 
of the city freedmen were some three times as numerous as free- 
born cannot reflect accurately the character of the population. 
We know that the number of freeborn declined steadily, minore 
in dies plebe ingenua, Tacitus says (Ann., IV, 27) ; we know 
too that the freedmen became so numerous that senators hesitated 
to mark them out by a special dress for fear that the small 
number of freeborn in the city would be apparent (Ann., XIII, 
27). But freeborn men cannot have diminished as rapidly as the 
epitaphs suggest. Even if the old families among the people 
died out as we know the nobility did, it seems impossible that 
the new families created by the freedmen would have disappeared 
in like manner. It is incredible that the population of Rome 
should have been renewed almost entirely by the manumission 
of slaves. In spite of the penuria ingenuorum, there must always 
have been more freeborn than freedmen. 

What is the explanation of the predominance of the freedmen, 
already apparent in the epitaphs of the late Republic? There 
was, I believe, a special reason why the freedmen wished to 
leave their names on enduring stone. Unlike the average man 
in the freeborn population, they had something to record, some- 
thing in which they felt as much pride as the men who shared 
the space along the major roads and in the cemeteries, senators, 
knights, and soldiers, felt in their titles and honors. The freed- 
men had won the tria nomina of the Roman citizen, and the 


** Dio, XXXIX, 24, 1. Cf. M. Gelzer, Pompeius (Munich, 1949), 
p. 197. For the Augustan period, see Dion, Hal, Ant., IV, 24, 5, and 
for later periods, Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 23 and Schol. on Persius 5, 73. 
Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ITI, p. 446, n. 1. This evidence is discounted 
by Duff, op. cit. (in n. 7), pp. 20, 21, n. 1, who emphasizes Augustus’ 
exclusion of freedmen from his congiaria (Suet, Aug. 42). 
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inscription of their names is, I suggest, a memorial of their 
citizenship. If they were rich like Trimalchio, they could pur- 
chase a park and erect a splendid tomb. If they had small means, 
they could perhaps obtain a small lot, twelve feet square, and 
place on it a stone, sometimes with a portrait in the toga, always 
with the new Roman name, written almost invariably in Latin. 
Often the freedman put up the monument not for himself but 
for a patron, a friend, a wife, still oftener for a child who died 
young, a child whose name is frequently recorded with the 
filiation and the tribe that only the freeborn could use. The 
monument belongs to the freedman as well as to his patron, 
his friend, his wife, or his child. If the freedman could afford 
no tomb of his own, he could frequently take advantage of the 
benefaction of a patron, who, with the freedman’s desire for a 
record of his name in mind, left a monument to his freedmen and 
freedwomen and their posterity—libertis libertabus posterisque 
eorum. There the freedman’s name could be inscribed in marble 
under the niches of the columbaria or in the spaces of the 
common tomb. The freedman who had no such inherited rights 
could purchase an olla, a funeral jar, in the common tomb of 
others, and an accompanying titulus to bear his name.*" 
Where, one may ask, were the burial places of the freeborn 
members of the lower population? Except for the freedmen's 
children, particularly the ones who died young, there is singularly 
little evidence. Some of them undoubtedly left the city and 
sought their fortunes in the cities of Italy and in the empire. 
But there too they were often crowded out by freedmen. Many 
must have remained in Rome and have been buried without 
inscriptions in the potters’ fields, like the one on the Esquiline, 
later covered by the gardens of Maecenas,?? or in places like 


37 The name itself is sufficient to show citizenship. I find only one 
reference in the epitaphs to manumission, a subject that is prominent 
in the conversation of the freedmen at Trimalchio’s dinner. See 28228 
(Buecheler, C. E., 1054): Valeria O. 1. Lycisea XII annorum nata 
Romam veni. 

quae mihi iura dedit civis dedit et mihi vivae 
quo inferrer tum cum parvola facta ceinis. 

*5 Many of the pits (puticuli) on the Esquiline, which served as mass 
graves for the poor, were discovered soon after 1870 in the vicinity 
of the Via Napoleone Terzo. Unfortunately the promised publication 
of the finds did not appear, and we are limited for information to 
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the space behind the tombs at Isola Sacra where the ashes are 
found without name in amphorae sunk in the sands. It would 
appear that they were little interested in having their names 
survive. 

The social and economie condition of the freeborn is at least 
partly responsible for this seeming lack of interest. At Rome 
there were no distinctions for the freeborn like the careers as 
imperial bureaucrats and as apparitores magistratuum available 
for imperial freedmen and the more prosperous freedmen of 
private citizens. The freeborn of Rome were also, in the main, 
shut out of the crafts and the professions." The epitaphs of 
oficiales privati—merchants, workmen, craftsmen, physicians, 
artists, architects, professors—show perhaps a larger proportion 
of freedmen than do the epitaphs of men without title. There 
was sound basis for Umbricius’ reason for moving away from 
Rome (Juvenal 3, 21-2): 

artibus, inquit, honestis 
nullus in urbe labor, nulla emolumenta laborum. 


The success of the freedmen in securing much of the burial 
space not in the hands of men of rank is an indication of the 
numbers, the wealth, and the initiative of the entire class. Signs 
of their success are already apparent at the end of the Republic. 
There can be no doubt that in the first two centuries of our era 
freedmen were a large element of the population of Rome and 
that much of the business life of the city was in their hands. 
One ean hardly question that their descendants intermarried 
with the remnants of the old Roman lower population, for there 
was a long tradition at Rome of intermarriage between old and 


Lanciani’s rather general articles, Bull. Com., II (1874), pp. 46-53; 
III (1875), pp. 41-54, This is the more regrettable for the time of the 
abandonment of the cemetery is fixed (cf. Horace, Serm., I, 8, 8-16 
with the scholio). See Jordan-Huelsen, Topographie der Stadt Rom, 
I, 3 (Berlin, 1907), pp. 268-70. 

2° O, I. L., VI, 9102-10043, 33803-9036; 37771-883. For statistics from 
these inscriptions, see G. Kuehn, De opificum Romanorum condicione 
privato quaestiones (Halle, 1910), and Gummerus, s. v. “Industrie und 
Handel,” E.-E., cols. 1496-1511, For Rome, see Helen Jefferson Loane, 
Indusiry and Commerce of the City of Rome (Baltimore, 1938) and 
Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, V (Baltimore, 
1940), Chap. VIII, esp. p. 235. Maier, op. cit., pp. 347-51, shows his 
characteristic scepticism toward statistics based on these inscriptions. 
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new citizens. It seems likely that most of the Roman populace 
eventually had the blood of slaves in their veins. 

But statistics based on the epitaphs of the common people 
cannot be used to determine the proportion of slave stock at 
any period. The names in the epitaphs do not give us a cross 
section of the population. Instead, as I hope my study of the 
decline of libertus in the freedman’s name has shown, they belong 
primarily to one group in the city—to the freedmen, not infre- 
quently associated with their sons and daughters. The epitaphs 
record the great achievement of the freedman’s life, the acquisi- 
tion for themselves and for their children of the Roman name. 
Sometimes besides their names the freedmen have left their 
portraits which we can examine today on the Appian Way or in 
the great Roman museums. Even though a cognomen like 
Apollodorus or Irenaeus betrays their foreign origin, they look 
grim and stern as they thought old Romans ought to look. And, 
carefully draped on their shoulders, they wear the toga to confirm 
the proud declaration of the iria nomina, ciis Romanus sum. 


Lany Ross TAYLOR. 
Bax Mawr ConrzaE. 


59 On this point I agree with Maier, but the statistics I have given 
in this paper show that I do not share his pessimism about securing 
from the epitaphs important data for the population of imperial Rome. 
I differ with Frank’s view (p. 690) that the epitaphs “represent on 
the whole the ordinary type of urban plebeians," because I hold that 
the proportion of freed slaves in the epitaphs is much higher than that 
in the population. In reaching that conclusion I have depended on 
sources not available to Frank—the index of nomina in O.I.L. VI 
and the newly discovered dated inscriptions of St. Peter and Isola 
Sacra. But Frank's comprehensive study of the inscriptions remains 
fundamental, 


HERODOTUS ON THE CAUSE OF THE 
GRECO-PERSIAN WARS. 


(Herodotus, I, 5) 


The opening chapters of Herodotus are concerned with the 
origin of the war between Greece and Persia. They introduce 
not only the main subject but also the Lydian Aóéyos, both of 
which come into view when we read of Croesus in I, 5: ¿yò & 
mepi pev TodTwv oUk Epyopat épéov ds obrw 1) dAAws kos rara, éyévero, 
òv 88 olda abrós mpdrov trdpEavra adikwy épyov és rovs “EAAqvas, 
roiroy oņpývas mpoBycopa k.r.A. This sentence raises three ques- 
tions which I shall consider in the following paper. 

In the first place what is meant by á8íxov épyov? The phrase 
is to be explained by considering the following chapters which 
deal with the predecessors of Croesus. We can show that 
Herodotus here is distinguishing between various degrees of 
aggression or international injustice. 

Secondly, the use of of8a here appears to be odd, since Herodotus 
is not describing a simple fact but incorporates a point of view 
(outlined in section I) into his statement. I suggest therefore 
that we should not treat the passage as though Herodotus were 
distinguishing between the “mythical period? on the one hand 
and the “historical period” on the other. He is not distin- 
guishing between what did not happen (or probably did not) 
and what did; instead, he is saying that events need a certain 
degree of importance or magnitude before they can be relevant 
as causes of the great events of his own time. For this reason 
I give an examination of other passages in Herodotus where 
olóa, occurs. 

The third section compares what is said of Croesus here with 
other statements about him in the Lydian Adyos, and suggests 
that Herodotus’ dependence on pro-Athenian sources may help 
to explain the discrepancies. The paper is divided as the third 
part deals with a different subject from the other two, and the 
second part, although it overlaps the first, is more tentative. 
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I 


The sentence quoted occurs at a point where Herodotus is dis- 
cussing the causes of the great wars, thereby taking up the last 
clause of the preface—rd re dAAa kal & ijv abrqv éxoAépgoav 
ádAMjAoww: He now contrasts his own view with that of the 
Persians and Phoenicians,? who, he says, had traced the origin 
of the wars to Io. In Herodotus’ account, however, Croesus 
replaces Io as first cause. The words «pérov trdépéavra look 
forward ? to I, 6—otros 6 Kpoicos BapBdpwv mparos rüv fects tOpev 
Tovs piv karearpéjaro "EAXjvov k.r.A.. In order to explain the point 
of the contrast in I, 5, I shall expound first the main features 
of the views attributed to the Persians and Phoenicians. 

The Persian Ady. stated that Phoenicians were ultimately 
responsible, since they had taken Io from Argos. Some merchants 
traded with the city and left with the king’s daughter‘ for 
Egypt. This, said the Persians, constituted the first wrong, and 
was avenged later when some Greeks took the king’s daughter 
Europa from Tyre. The balance of aggression was next disturbed 
by the Greeks, who took Medea from Colchis and refused to 
return her on the grounds that no compensation had been paid 
for Io. This petty lawlessness encouraged Paris to take Helen; 
and, again, he refused to comply with a demand for her return. 

Wrongdoing so far had been confined to the abduction of royal 
princesses. Now the Greeks, in the Persian view, committed a 
serious crime, for they were the first of the two nations to cam- 
paign against the other. They made a grievance out of the 
abduction, and actually attacked Troy, although the Persians, 
like reasonable men, had not been prepared to engage their 
country on behalf of their wronged families. The ruin and 


1 Myres, Herodotus, the Father of History (1953), p. 61 says: “ Apart 
from speculative and prehistoric motives, the first wrongdoer was 
Croesus—not because he attacked Greek cities: his predecessors since 
Gyges had all done that—but because, having exacted tribute, he failed 
to protect them.” This is a permissible view of Greco-Lydian relations, 
but is not what Herodotus says (see I, 6). 

2 How and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (1928), T, p. 53. The 
story of the Aóy: is at any rate anti-Greek in design. 

3 Jacoby, K.-H. Suppl. 2 (1913), s. v. “ Herodotus,” cols. 337 f. 

4 The same “ cherchez la femme” motif occurs in the history of early 
Rome. Cf. Livy, I, 9 f. and Florus, I, 1: Et haeo statim causa bellorum, 
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destruction of Troy thereby became the dpyy ris éxOpys. (The 
Phoenician account is not important here, as it virtually denies 
that the rape of Io could be a casus belli, on the grounds that 
it was not even an abduction but a royal escapade.) 

The Persian account distinguishes between two kinds of ag- 
gression as between Greeks and Persians. First occurred a 
number of abductions—péxp: piv dy rovrov dpwayds povvas eivai 
map dAAjAwv; the second was initiated by the campaign against 
Troy (and would correspond to an advance from the casual 
adventures of traders to deliberate military raids).5 Since the 
notion of cause is clearly associated with the idea of blame,’ 
the present account holds the Greeks responsible on several 
grounds. (a) In the Phoenician view Io was not abducted and 
the Greeks therefore had no occasion to take Huropa. The 
Greeks themselves, then, started the sequence of abductions 
which culminated in the Persian wars. (b) Even if Io was 
abducted, the rape of Europa made things even; the Greeks who 
took Medea started the course of aggression all over again. 
(c) Abduction per se did not constitute a casus belli, and the 
campaign against Troy was therefore unprovoked. 

This account relies upon two criteria to establish an d8iknya, 
one abduction, the other campaigning (dprdfew and orparebeobat). 
Whichever criterion is adopted, the tenor of the argument is to 
make the Greeks responsible. According to this historical 
standard, warfare between nations is caused by misbehaving 
traders and (perhaps more adequately) by military raids against 
an individual town. 

Herodotus, however, chooses Croesus as the man who first 
committed acts of aggression against the Greeks (ča épya’). 
It is evident from his language that he is using a different 
criterion of responsibility from those already described. He says 
of Croesus that he subdued (xareorpéparo *) the Ionians, Aeolians, 





ë The interest in the early development of power is more explicit in 
Thuc., I, 1-20. 

ê See Sealey, C. Q., VII (1957), pp. 7 f. Also his detailed examination 
of Herodotean usage of mpóóac:s. But Herodotus’ view of Croesus is 
founded on an idea of power-polities, as well as “a chain of grievances.” 

"To be distinguished from the épya of Herodotus I, 1. See Jacoby, 
eol. 334. 

* Hadet, Lo Lydie, ete. (1893), pp. 212f. Busolt, Griechische Qe- 
schichte (1895), II, pp. 498 f. 
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and Dorians in Ásia, and was on terms of friendship with the 
Lacedaemonians? In what follows he is at pains to distinguish 
campaigning from subjugation, the raid (though duration may 
vary) from the act of conquest leading to economie dependence 
(és dópov dxaywyyv) ; for he goes on to say that the Cimmerian *° 
burst into Ionia and Asia did not result in a subjugation of cities, 
but was a series of plundering attacks, a temporary interruption. 
xataorpopy is sharply distinguished from ¿f éxdSpopys dprayy, the 
result of the Cimmerian strateuma. 

In this preface, then, Herodotus opposes his own criterion to 
those implied in the statements of the Persian Aóyw.. His 
criterion of a historical cause is predominantly political. Croesus 
is airwos because he conquered the Asiatic Greeks, making them 
politically and economically dependent, and treated also with 
Sparta. He means that important events are those which make 
a whole people experience a change in ways of government which 
now persist for some considerable time. This political require- 
ment is clearly missing from the Persian idea of cause. Both 
accounts, however, work with the notion of blame, which helps 
to make Croesus, a non-Greek, a satisfactory cause for Herodotus, 
and explains why the Persian account picks on abductions and 
the sack of Troy, in order to implicate Greeks. 

Two other points should be discussed here, as they arise 
naturally from a review of the preface. (i) Some have sup- 
posed + that the remarks on Croesus in I, 5 are at variance with 
the account of earlier Lydian interference in Ionia. Saying that 
Croesus was the first to wrong the Greéks goes oddly (if at all) 
with the account of wrongs committed by Gyges and his succes- 
sors. (ii) The account of Helen'? in the preface differs sub- 
stantially from that given in II, 112 f. 

Both are points of alleged internal disagreement; both have 


* Radet, p. 244. Jacoby, col. 383. 

30 See especially Radet, pp. 188 f. Busolt, II, pp. 461 f. The penetra- 
tion of the Cimmerians was considerable, and in some places they 
continued a long while. 

43 Jacoby, col 338: ., . "ein flagranter Widerspruch." On his view 
see esp. Maddalena, Interpretaziont Hrodotee (1942), ch. I. 

13 De Sanctis, Riv. Filoh, XIV (1936), esp. p. 1l. See Maddalena, 
whose essay seems admirable. 
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been made part-foundations for argumentis leading to views of 
Herodotus! own development as a historian. 

There is, however, no case for supposing that there are such 
discrepancies. The account of earlier Lydian kings gives the 
following facts about their relationship with the Greeks of Ionia. 
Gyges!? attacked Miletus and Smyrna and captured Colophon 
(rà doru elett). Alyattes captured Smyrna,’ attacked Clazo- 
menae, and made war on Miletus, with which he came to terms. 
His successor, Croesus himself, attacked Ephesus first and fol- 
lowed his victory by attacking the Ionian and Aeolian cities in 
turn, some for good reasons, some on trivial pretexis.? When 
his conquest was complete he turned to thoughts of dealing with 
the islands.'" 

Thus Croesus is still the king who subjected the whole of 
lonia; the acts of his predecessors, while no doubt wrongs in 
the weak sense, were acts against individual towns and did not 
bring about the dependence of the whole area. This is probably 
not how we would consider the matter; for we would be more 
inclined to regard earlier Lydian successes** as the prelude to 
the final victory of Croesus. But Herodotus chooses to consider 
the final state of complete subjugation as radically different 
from previous conditions; and it is clear from his account that 
Croesus had most of the work to do, and the responsibility was 
properly his. 

Nor do the accounts of Helen conflict, although there is con- 
fusion in the second. In the preface (in the Persian account) 
it is argued that it was absurd for the Greeks to take an abduc- 
tion seriously and so make war on Troy. The same point of 
view is apparent in II, 112 f., where Herodotus describes how the 


18 His accession: see Herodotus, I, 8f. and Nicolaus of Damascus, 
F. Gr. Hist., 90, F. 47. 

1I, 15. Cf. F. Gr. Hist., 90 F. 62, where Gyges is said to have 
attacked the Magnesians. The reason for the attack is on a par with 
the insistence of the Persian Aéóy:vo: on abduction, Xanthos is one of 
Nicolaus’ sources. See Jacoby, Commentary on F. Gr. Hist. 90. For 
Xanthos see Pearson, Early Ionian Historians, ch. III. 

1T 16; F.Gr. Hist., 90 F. 64. 

10 T, 26. 

17 I, 27. Cf. Busolt, IL; p. 500 with references. 

1 The Lydian penetration along the rivers to the coast is admirably 
described in Radet and Busolt. 
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Egyptian priests'? answered his questions about the historicity 
of the Trojan War.”° Their version said that Helen remained in 
Egypt; the Greek army was told (truthfully) by Priam, that 
Helen was not in Troy, but concluded that the king was lying. 
Hence the Trojan war. Both accounts share the same view, that 
abduction is not a sufficient casus belli. 

However, the second account is confused since, apart from 
Helen, Herodotus cannot give an explanation at all of the 
cause of the war, far from naming a sufficient cause like Croesus. 
Consequently he falls back on the gods, who are said to have 
caused the war in order to show that great wrongs are answered 
by heavy penalties. This is little more more than treating Helen 
again as cause per accidens, since the wrong was against her 
as Menelaus’ wife. 

Herodotus’ view about Helen can be summarised as follows. 
The traditional account made the Persian war purposeful, but 
for an absurd and inadequate cause. Since he could not find for | 
the Trojan war a cause of the same type as for the Greco- 
Persian, he resorted to the idea that the Trojan war was a moral 
example to mankind. The gods tricked men to achieve an in- 
structive end. Both passages (I,3 and IJ,112f.) show that 
Herodotus thought the rape of Helen absurd as cause; but they 
also show the two different kinds of history that occur in his 
work, the kind which explains by pointing to deliberate agents 
and the kind that makes events seem inevitable, as the revelation 
of a moral theocracy. 

II 


The use of ola in the important sentence at I, 5— àv 8 olda 
airds k.r.A. There are two points to be considered: firstly, how 
does the usage ** of ofa here compare with usage elsewhere in 
Herodotus; secondly, what is meant and conveyed by aizés? 


1° Hecataeus is mentioned at II, 143. Latest study of Hecataeus, with 
bibliographies: Nenci, Hecataei Miles Fragmenta (1954). 

20 Pohlenz, Herodot (1937), p. 7 (cf. perhaps Jacoby, R.-H., col. 379), 
attributes to Herodotus a distinction between the spatium mythicum 
and the spatium historicum, This seems to me questionable, as Herodotus 
elearly believed that the Trojan war occurred. The significant advance 
was the notion of cause involved in choosing Croesus. See, however, 
Jacoby, Klio, IX, pp. 99 f. 

a1 See especially Powell, Lewicon to Herodotus (1938). The problem 
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I am assuming from the very start that olða in I,5 means— 
“Here is another account, different from those given, and this 
one is true.” (The accounts rendered are of the causal adequacy 
of certain events, a subject to which I shall return later.) 


Does this entitle us to conclude that in other cases also, 
where Herodotus introduces a report by oi8a, and gives also 
another account (or even several), he means that the former is 
true and the others are dismissed as false? This interpretation 
is suggested by the language of I,5 but does not stand in all 
cases. 

Herodotus describes how Alyattes, faced by a protracted illness, 
consulted the Delphic oracle only to hear that the god would not 
speak until he had restored the temple of Athena at Assesus.? 
This part of the account closes with the words: AeA$óv oido 
éyà obro dxovoas yevécÜa, which describe his source, attest 
the truth of the information but do not imply that what follows— 
MuAjotot 8 ráde rpoorBeior ro?row:—is false. This is additional 
to the account of the Delphic reply, and tells how Periander of 
Corinth got to hear of the prescribed condition and warned 
Thrasybulus of Miletus. In the first place, there is no need for 
the Milesian account to be false, since it is not offered as an 
alternative to the Delphic version, but is explicitly a supplement 
(xpoorBcict). Secondly, Herodotus himself clearly does not 
think it is untrue, since only by assuming that Herodotus believes 
it, can we make sense of the continuation of the whole story— 
. . « OpacdPovdros 8 cadéos mporervopévos távra Adyov.... If we 
reject the Milesian addition we cannot say how Thrasybulus came 
to be informed of the answer to Alyattes and the king’s own 
plans. The truth of the story is implied by the words cadéus 
Trporemvapévos. 

But in this passage there is no real antithesis of accounts.?* 
A more satisfactory example occurs at IV, 14 and 15, where the 
story of Aristeas is related. The first account was told to 
Herodotus in Proconnesus and Cyzicus. <A fuller, in whose 


may be similar to the interpretation of éricracéa: at II, 3. On this 
see How and Wells, I, p. 157, with references. 

23 Radet, La Lydie, pp. 195 f. 

?? Crahay, Les Oracles chez Hérodote, p. 120. Herodotus, I, 19 f. 

** Crahay, p. 87 has a different view, however. 
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works Aristeas had just died, was telling the news to the dead 
man’s next of kin, when a stranger arrived and said that he had 
just met and talked with Aristeas on the way to Cyzicus. The 
relatives visited the works (which had been locked in the mean- 
while) only to find that the body had vanished. Seven years 
later Aristeas appeared in Proconnesus, wrote an epic, and then 
disappeared once more. Now come the words—raira piv ai 
modes abra, A€youct, ráðe Bà of8a Meramovrivowss Totor êy Irain 
ovuykupjoarra pera thy addvow Tiv Sevrépny “Apioréw Ereot reacepá- 
kovra kai Sinxociowt, ds éyO ovpBadddpuevos èv Lpoxovvjcw re kal 
Merazovtiy eipicxov. He next gives the story he heard in 
Metapontum. 

Strictly speaking, we do not have to deal here with alternative 
versions of the same facts. Because of Herodotus’ own chrono- 
logical conjecture, the two accounts refer to different times and 
are not therefore chronologically incompatible with each other. 
But since the chronology is admittedly that of Herodotus, there 
is a possibility at least that the story from Proconnesus was 
meant to deny the truth of that from Metapontum (or vice 
versa). 

Whether the stories are meant to be incompatible or not, does 
Herodotus mean that the second version (the Metapontine) is 
true, the former not? In the second version Aristeas appears in 
Metapontum and tells the people to erect an altar to Apollo 
and a statue to Aristeas of Proconnesus. (He describes how he 
once attended the god in the guise of a crow.) The Metapontines 
consult Delphi and are told to obey the $áepa. Herodotus goes 
on to say that there is a statue of Aristeas next to that of 
Apollo. 

Is it likely that Herodotus believed this story but not the 
former? The second account is no less miraculous than the 
first; for although there are two disappearances in the first, one 
only in the second, the same person is clearly meant in both. A 
disappearance of two hundred and forty years would be required. 

The only possibility is that Herodotus argued that the statue 
of Aristeas, standing by Apollo, confirmed the truth of the 
Metapontine story. But he himself does not say this. It is one 
thing to say: “I known there is a statue of Aristeas at Meta- 
pontum because I have seen it”—and another thing to say: 
“Because I have seen the statue of Aristeas at Metapontum the 
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story about him, as told by the people there, is entirely true.” 
Herodotus’ point is that there is a story about Aristeas (the 
one told at Metapontum) and there is also a statue of him. 
The reader is left to think it over.?* 

The usage of ola here is confused. The writer begins by 
saying—“ This is the story of Aristeas as told at Proconnesus "— 
and means to continue by— and this is a story told at Meta- 
pontum. I know it is so, because I got it from them myself." 
(Merarovrivol $ac:—IV, 15,2). Instead of saying that he knows 
another story (‘know’ meaning ‘having got it directly from the 
source?) he says—^I know that the following happened "— 
implying apparently that he believes it. Since internal analysis 
of the two stories shows that this would be an enormous gulli- 
bility, it seems more likely that of8a here conveys only the notion 
of having at first hand, and does not deny what precedes. 

In these passages the use of ola does not argue for the truth 
of the attached version against the falsity of an opposed account. 
Ishall now turn to cases where the assertion or denial proceeds 
from the quality of source or investigation. 

In a negative way the section on Ocean resembles that on the 
Tin Islands.?* In both cases a traditional account is given, the 
truth of which is denied because no eye-witness account is avail- 
able, to test and confirm the tradition. The story about Ocean 
is unverified, since Herodotus says—od yap riwa éywye olða worapov 
"Okeavóy édvra . . .—8nd the question of the Tin Islands is bound 
up with that of the sea beyond Europe, of which he says—roiro 
82 oderds abrómTeo "yevouévov O vaga, dxovoa, roUro ueXerüv, dKws 
ÜdAacod èstri rà éréxewa Etpdrys. Herodotus has not seen these 
things himself, nor has he been able to meet a reliable eye- 
witness. Consequently, in denying the existence of Ocean and 
the Tin Islands, he is asserting the importance of his beloved 
*Autopsie??' as a critical weapon to be used on poetical and 
mythological stories. 

But oia is not confined to cases where the account of an 
eye-witness is described. The question of who showed Xerxes’ 


25 Herodotus may have thought that the second version, since it 
referred to a memorial still extant and accessible to Sys, was less likely 
to be false than the first. 

35 JI, 23 and III, 115. 

27 Jacoby, R.-E., passim, and How and Wells, Introduction to vol. I. 
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army the path across the mountain, which enabled them to 
take Thermopylae in the rear, is decided by referring to other 
facts and to fact generally known (ofSapev). Herodotus says that 
Epialtes was the guide, but another version names two men, 
Onetes and Corydallos. Against this view he argues (a) that 
the Pylagoroi put a price on the head of Epialtes, not the other 
two, (b) that we all know that Epialtes went into exile on this 
charge. Evidently the version which named Onetes had been 
criticised before Herodotus, on grounds that he considered in- 
sufficient. For, he continues, Onetes could have known about the 
path without being a Melian, if he had had a considerable 
acquaintance with the country. Some one must have argued 
that Onetes could not be guilty, since “il n’ était pas du pays.” 
But the right grounds for rejecting the view, according to 
Herodotus, are the facts given, the decree of the Pylagoroi and 
the common knowledge of the reason for Epialtes’ exile. The 
grounds are admittedly disparate, for one refers to a fact—the 
price put on Epialtes—, the other is an assertion, not backed 
by a reference to facts. It is rather as though Herodotus had 
said: “ Of course it was Epialtes, because that is the only way to 
make sense of the price decree, and anyway we all know it was 
Epialtes,” answering the question by a correct and valid pro- 
cedure and also simply begging it at the same time.”® 

The cases discussed above have various points of emphasis 
and difference. The common feature is that an assertion or 
denial of facts is based on the adequacy of a source or a legitimate 
preference for one type of investigation against another. Other 
passages, frequently simpler in form, confirm the analysis. The 
greatest liking is for “ Autopsie,” although reliable records are 
accepted and hearsay, when reliably mediated, confirms or rebuts 
a story. 

To revert to the sentence at I,5. Can it be said that ola here 
is used in the same way as above? Is there evidence here of 
a reliable source or a reliable method of investigation, as in 
other cases ? 


28 Herodotus, VII, 214. Cf. Paus., I, 4, 2; Diodorus Siculus, XI, 8; 
Ctesias, Persica, 24. How and Wells, II, p. 225. 

? If my view is right, Herodotus means a Aeyóuevov so generally 
believed that doubt would be absurd. 

9? E, g. what Delphi says is acceptable (I, 19 f.), and seeing is prefer- 
able to hearing (inferred from IV, 16 and II, 29). 
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The possibility of a source should be ruled out, although at 
first sight one might attribute the origin of the statement about 
Croesus to the Delphic priests. They told Herodotus much 
about Croesus, it might be argued, and they might also have 
thought of Croesus as the cause of the Greco-Persian conflict. 
The view is possible but unlikely. Delphic interest in Croesus 
was of a different order from the interest expressed by Herodotus. 
Most of the story of Croesus in Book I is designed to show, not 
the king of an aggressor-nation, governing conquests and making 
alliances, but an example of how to behave towards Apollo.* 
It is a text vindicating the god and his oracles alike. The dis- 
parity of the two ideas has led to puzzles," and to suppose that 
they sprung from a common stock at Delphi (merely because 
the provenance of one is known) would be unwarranted. 


Equally, a reference here to reliable dxo is excluded. I dis- 
tinguish this from the possibility of a Delphic source, a distinc- 
tion between a source of information, on which explicit reliance 
is placed, and a method of inquiry. áxoy seems to be excluded, 
because of the use of aités, which implies that the statement is 
Herodotean property all along. 

If there is a passage where the use of the word is similar, 
it is the discussion of Egypt. Here Herodotus criticises the 
view which restricts the term Egypt to the region of the Delta. 
His discussion is linked indecisively with the question of the 
threefold division of the continents. But he solves one of his 
problems by refusing to accept the restriction mentioned. Egypt 
is all the land inhabited by Egyptians just as Cilicia and Assyria 
refer to the territories occupied by peoples with that namoe.?* 
We know of no boundary between Asia and Libya on a right 
view except the boundaries of the Egyptians (hence of Egypt). 


31 Of, Crahay, n. 23 above on the Croesus oracles. 

52 Of. Maddalena, p. 9 on de Sanctis. 

** No source is given. As for method ds is clearly excluded; and to 
suppose that Herodotus means a dominant tradition would conflict with 
the singular—olda ajrós. Contrast perhaps otóagev of VIT, 214 (p.142, 
&bove). 

** JI, 17. Pearson, Eorly Ionian Historians, pp. 85f.; Myres, p. 156 
(misleading); How and Wells, ad loc. 

55 TT, 17 esp. Alyurroy pèr mücar elva: rabrgyp Tij» ba’ Alyurriwy olkcouévgy 
kara mep Kidtxiny rij» rd Kidixwy kal 'Accvpigy rij» brò 'Acavplep k.T.A. 
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The important words here are—oipiopa 82 . . . ofSapey od8ty òv 
ópÜG Ady el wy Tods Alyumríoy otpovs. 

The plural oi)apev (to take this first) appears to be merely 
an emphatie form of the singular, in view of the proximity of 
the words #peis 9$ ôe kal rept rovrwy Aéyouev.. .. But this does 
not fit the requirements of the analysis. His argument is this. 
People who restrict the term Egypt to the Delta have to abandon 
the threefold division of continents; for the rest of what is 
normally called Egypt has to be divided between Arabia and 
Libya (hence between Asia and Libya). The Delta is left over 
and has to make a continent on its own. The point is that there 
is general agreement on the threefold division, which is only 
jeopardized by this restriction of the term Egypt. Consequently, 
when Herodotus writes ot8np«y, he means that “you and I accept 
the division into three, and the way of defining the boundary 
between Libya and Asia as the boundary of Egypt. Define Egypt 
as we normally define other countries, and the problem is solved." 
His object is to save an accepted idea by using the normal 
reference of names of countries. 

I have written on this at length to show first a difference 
between the usage in 1,5 and that here. The view of I,5 is 
eniirely and solely Herodotean, whereas here he is defending 
an accepted view by using accepted standards. The difference, 
however, is surpassed by the similarity. For in both cases it is 
not facts that are being discussed, which it is said that “we 
know," but points of view about facts. The view that there are 
three continents, the boundary between Asia and Libya being 
the boundary of Egypt,?* is shown to depend on the scope given 
to Egypt. Similarly the view that Croesus was the first aggressor 
depends on the scope of aggression, defined shortly after in I, 6. 
Consequently ola in these passages does not assert “it is true 
that this happened,” which Herodotus means when he talks of 
Epialtes, or “not true that there is such a thing” (as in the 
case of Ocean), but it asserts the rightness of a view about 
uncontested facts." The importance of the similarity between 


36 Whatever that may have been. See How and Wells, ad loc. and 
Pearson, who finds Herodotus too captious on this point. 

87 Hence Herodotus does not argue whether the mythological events 
occurred as related—-oík epyoua: épéwy ws oÜrc 1) EAdws kws raira éyévero— 
but dismisses them for their comparative unimportance. 
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JI, 17 and 1, 5 is that Herodotus attacked the historical problem 
of the cause of the Persian War in much the same way * as he 
attacked an ethno-geographical problem: by defining his stand- 
point, in one case reintroducing the usual definition of a country, 
in the other substituting his own criterion of aggression for the 
inadequate standard in the account of the Persian Adyor.*® 

The presence of airés in the sentence (I, 5) only reinforces 
the individual standpoint taken. It helps to make the statement 
into something oracular and given, with justified pride in the 
different point of view. It is reminiscent of the words which 
begin an oracle given to Croesus—oida éyó x.r.A., except that from 
the historian we may infer the reason for his confidence that 
his view is right: namely, his conception of what constituted 
“unjust acts” or aggression. 


III 


The relevance of Herodotus’ criterion to his treatment of 
Croesus throughout the Lydian logos (I, 6-94). 

It is plain from reading the above section of Book I that 
Croesus! downfall is the handiwork of god, or rather of the fates, 
the working of which can be delayed but not averted by the 
benevolence of god. Croesus’ gifts*? to Apollo of Delphi, his 
testing of the oracular powers of the god, and the answer to the 
question “should he cross the Halys," give the king reasonable 
hopes of defeating the Persians and extending his own realm.* 
His hopes are of course ended by his own defeat; the apparent 
injustice of Apollo is explained by the Pythian priestess. Croesus 
should thank Apollo for begging a respite; the curse on the 
Mermnad dynasty was bound to destroy Croesus himself, who 
was lucky enough to win the favour of Apollo and have his reign 
prolonged for so long.*? 


28 Consequently, if he developed from an ethno-geographer to a his- 
torian, he did not need to develop in critical ability. I do not mean 
that Herodotus made the same advance in geographical studies as in 
historical. On Egypt he is thought to have quibbled (n. 36) whereas 
his view of Croesus is clearly important (cf. How and Wells, ad loc.). 

8° Herodotus is not always so satisfactory on “aetiology.” See III, 
1f. for Cambyses’ campaign against Egypt. 

407, 50 f. Cf. Radet, pp. 216 f. 

*1T, 73. Weissbach, R.-H., Suppl. 5, col. 460. 

32 T, 88 f. 
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Croesus is punished as a due and predicted act of vengeance 
on behalf of the Heraclids, who were driven out of Lydia when 
Gyges replaced Candaules as king. He is not punished, as one 
might expect,** for his aggression against the Greeks and his 
subjection of Ionia. This discrepancy itself requires an explana- 
tion which can be approached from two viewpoints, both needful 
for an accurate picture. 

In the first place Herodotus’ account of Croesus mostly comes 
from Delphi, and is clearly designed to show the workings of 
oracles and to justify the ways of gods to men. These ways are 
eventually disclosed, perhaps paradoxically, in the course of 
events. The account has also a genealogical slant, pro-Greek 
in kind, and shows how the Greeks (in the persons of the Hera- 
clids) have eventually been revenged upon the Mermnad dynasty. 
This notion makes the historical importance of Croesus some- 
thing over which he himself has no control; it is not the events 
which he makes happen that are important, but something which 
has to happen to him. It is an idea in sharp contrast with the 
eriterion of Herodotus, when he singles out Croesus for his 
subjection of Ionia, a policy for which the king is himself respon- 
sible. The difference is between a conception of Croesus as 
explaining and fulfilling the remote past, and a conception of 
him as creating circumstances which parallel and also explain 
the events of the recent past. In the Delphic account Croesus 
is an unresponsible agency, making a prophecy come true,** 
whereas, in a few paragraphs only, he is responsible for events 
that lead on to the historian’s own time. This is a case where 
the historian’s critical ability—I mean here his power to decide 
what is important in history as a whole—is far in advance of 
his ability to manipulate and treat material from sources. The 
point is that his view is not unified, as he has a brief but clear 
insight into politics as proceeding from human acts, and has 
also inherited a view of politics where the right things (right for 
Greece) happen to people, since they cannot but happen. He 
is confused by two ideas, one that people are responsible for 
events, the other that, because events have already happened, 
they had to occur as they did. 

In fact much of what he heard (particularly at Delphi) was 


43 Cf. note 32, above. 
1 Of, Crahay on these oracles. 


~~ 
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anti-historical, as we would think, although it met with sympathy 
in Herodotus himself, who was happy to see, in the downfall of 
tyrants ^ and the ruin of enemies of Greece, the working and 
fulfilment of divine powers. But he also saw why his subject 
was important for other reasons, the magnitude of deployed 
powers and the consequences of these for people. This funda- 
mental insight was constantly betrayed by his notion of inevit- 
ability, which frequently led him to handle his subject in an 
external way (as it was probably already handled in his own 
sources). His remarks on Croesus in L,5 would almost read 
like a criticism of the idea of Croesus (as accidental victim of 
the Heraclids), if it were not that he returns to that way of 
thinking several times. 

A second account is required to explain the discrepancy be- 
tween 1,46 and I,71, where different motives are ascribed to 
Croesus undertaking war against Persia. From I,46 we hear 
that Croesus mourned for his son for two years, and only re- 
linquished his grief when he realized the growth of Persian 
power and decided to arrest the expansion before it had gone 
too far. The war envisaged is defensive, not imperial. A different 
version tê is given in chapters 711. Croesus, encouraged by the 
oracle, decided to make war, hoping to destroy Cyrus and the 
Persian empire (he uses xaratpyjoew whereas I, 46 has xaradafeiv). 
One of the reasons for his campaign against Cappadocia was a 
desire to obtain more lands for his kingdom (73). Clearly the 
war is now imperial in scope and purpose, no longer a defensive 
frontier action but as much a war of conquest as the campaigns 
against lonia. 

Herodotus clearly felt that an offensive war against Persia was 
an odd course to pursue. For whereas the conquest of Ionia 
brought a prosperous region under Lydian control, the Persians 
had nothing like the same advantages to offer a successful Lydian 
government (I, 71). 

How then has the discrepancy come about? 

We have seen that Herodotus, quite justly, thought of Croesus 
as establishing conditions in Ionia, which were taken over by 


*5 Cf. How and Wells, II, Appendix xvi. 
4° Weissbach, loc. cit. combines the reasons for Croesus’ campaigns. 
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Persia." It was an attempt to apply those same conditions to 
mainland Greece which led to the Greco-Persian Wars. On the 
other hand, the subjection of Ionia to Croesus would be a slight 
injury eompared with the prospect of the submission of con- 
tinental Greece and Ionia to Darius or Xerxes. There was a 
sense in which Croesus could be regarded as fighting a defensive 
action on behalf of Greece ** against the Persian empire, which 
was to be a more serious threat than Croesus to the liberties of 
Greece. The failure of Croesus is connected as a subject with 
the failure of Sparta to help him, which brings me to the main 
theme of this section. 

Herodotus makes a special point of saying that the Spartans 
(as the strongest power in Greece) were allied to Croesus. 
Sparta is explicitly contrasted with Athens, then tyrant-ridden 
and weak; ‘° together with Croesus, Egypt, and Nabuna’id, she 
was the first bulwark against Persian advance towards the 
Aegean. The insistence on this is designed to show the weakness 
and inadequacy of Spartan foreign policy compared with the 
energy of Athens in the Ionian revolt and elsewhere. Just as 
Sparta failed to respond to Aristagoras,* so she acted too late 
in response to the challenge of Cyrus and the appeal of her 
Lydian ally. The sympathy of Herodotus for Athens is well- 
known;?? even the account of Plataea is dominated by pro- 
Athenian views." The counterpart of this is a hostility to Sparta, 
who is shown as less sensitive to Greek freedom. For this reason 
the concept of Croesus’ defensive war is to be interpreted in 
close connexion with the failure of Sparta. Here is another 
case, like the Ionian revolt, where Sparta has let Greece down, 


** Hence Radet based a description of Lydian rule on the conditions 
prevailing later under Persian rule. 

*5 Croesus’ contacts with Greece are assessed in Radet, pp. 221 f, 
and pp. 236f. 

497, 59: ... 7d uiv "Arrixdy karexópevór re kal Qwomacuévov émvvOávero 
6 Kpotcos. . . . 

5v V, 97. The expression dpxy xaxó» refers to the misery of war, with- 
out denying that the outcome was glorious for Greece. 

5: V, 49 f., Aristagoras and Cleomenes. 

53 Jacoby, R.-H., cols. 237 f. 

5? E.g. such incidents as the movement of the Greek contingents, 
IX, 46 f, 
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in contrast to the attempts of Athens and her actual achievements 
throughout the Persian Wars. 

It has been argued (some would say established) that the 
mention of Croesus’ embassy to Sparta is a literary trick, a way 
of passing to an excursus on Athenian and Spartan history.5* 
The motive of the invention is a mere doublet of the case of 
Aristagoras, which, whether true or not, was at any rate a tradi- 
tional fact available to Herodotus. The technique is like that 
of the transitions in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and was readily 
developed by the historian from the copious practice of epic 
writers. 

In this way another lie has been fathered on to Herodotus 
for a purely formal reason. The alliance with Sparta, and the 
request for help, may be untrue, but the grounds argued are 
inadequate, especially if Herodotus himself is to be made the 
criminal. Why should the embassy not have been an “ überlie- 
ferte Tatsache” just as much as the mission of Aristagoras? 
Besides there are numerous cases in Spartan history where she 
failed her allies at the time of crisis. We are hardly to suppose 
that they are all lies. Rather, this very striking feature of 
Spartan policy is exploited here to show how, in the sixth 
century, Sparta failed to help Croesus and Greece, whereas 
Athens of the fifth century had led the Greeks against Persia 
and been their mainstay in the Persian War itself. It is, if one 
likes, a literary motive, but literary motives can have a wider 
reference than just as technical devices. The description of 
Sparta’s failure here is the other side of the historian’s sympathy 
for Athens. It consorts with the idea of Croesus as the first 
hope against Persia. And although this idea is subordinate to 
the first picture of Croesus as conqueror of Ionia (and hence 
making the essential preconditions of the Greco-Persian Wars) 
it is still important for our understanding of Herodotus as in 
part pro-Athenian. l 

The importance of Croesus cannot be ascertained from ex- 
amining all the various, traditional facts about him. Even 
by the time of Herodotus, the chances of writing a history of 
Croesus were remote, as the traditional material was already 
contaminated by moral tales and examples. When Herodotus 


5t Jacoby, R.-H., col. 383, citing also von Wilamowitz. 
55 Most readily consulted in Weissbach, R.-E. 
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writes about Oroesus (in I, 5), he is concerned with his historical 
importance, without fully documenting it or exhausting the 
theme. Modern writers have sometimes adapted this view of 
Croesus to their own conception of Greek history. Thus Grote 9 
saw in the failure of the Greeks of Asia Minor to resist Croesus, 
a symbol of Greek separatism and political isolation which cul- 
minated in the defeat of the Greek states by Macedonia. Others 57 
have reiterated the Herodotean view, seeing in Croesus the full- 
scale conqueror, whereas his predecessors had merely raided and 
skirmished. Perhaps the most interesting line of study 5? is 
that which has interpreted Greco-Lydian economic relations 
and the growth of tyranny in the states of Ionian Greece. Of 
these subjects the former was inconceivable for Herodotus, while 
tyranny was inadmissible. However, Herodotus’ conception of 
the importance of conquest, which is central to his treatment of 
Croesus in I, 5f., is sufficient evidence of his historical insight. 


A. E. WARDMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


59 History of Greece (4th ed., 1872), III, pp. 84f.: “ And the ultimate 
subjection of entire Greece, under the kings of Macedon, was only an 
exemplification on the widest scale of this same principle” (viz. of the 
failure of separate autonomous cities to resist larger aggregates). 

57 As Hogarth, C. A. H., III, pp. 517-20. 

55 Esp. Radet and Busolt. 
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Our best source of information about Lesbian poetry has long 
been rightly located in fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus written 
chiefly on papyrus. In 1955 Lobel and Page listed (L.P., pp. 
IX-XI) 42 such papyri. The two earliest of these were written 
in the third century B.C., while the others fall within our era, 
including two from the seventh century. It is to be noted that 
800 B.C. is a boundary line in the history of the transmission 
of any classical text, separating a period of practical from one 
of scholarly activity; cf. Hoffmann/Debrunner, Gesch. d. gr. 
Sprache, I, pp. 63-5 (1953). 

Our papyrus texts are sometimes codices unici in the strictest 
sense, at others the term is not literally applicable. Two papyri 
may partially overlap, or a quotation may have been made that 
coincides with part of one of them. The method of treating 
codices unict can be applied to them all. 

Paul Maas says, Textual Criticism, 83, that when we are 
dependent on a single witness: “recensio consists in describing 
and deciphering as accurately as possible the single witness.” + 
For the Lesbians this seems to have been done in exemplary 
fashion—as far as a man without access to the originals can 
judge—by Lobel and Page in their editon (cited above). 

Hoffmann/Debrunner, loc. cit., believe that serious damage 
to a classic text could happen only in the Pre-Alexandrian period. 
I would not go further than saying that it is the time of greatest 
danger; but I would go along with them in condemning a belief 
that the Alexandrian texts must be identical with the texts of 
the poets: reconstruction of the Alexandrians must be our first 
step, but it must not be our last. 

For the Lesbians, as for other authors, our heaviest handicap 
is the total lack of manuscripts from the earliest stages of the 
tradition. Two substitutes are suggested by Hoffmann/De- 
brunner as possible palliatives: contemporary inscriptions, and 
pre-Alexandrian quotations. Neither profits us much in a study 
of the Lesbians. A helpful procedure is also suggested in this 


1I shall quote the translation by Barbara Flower (Oxford, 1958). 
After her death (1955), it was seen through the press by Maas himself. 
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book, a demand for metrical consistency. A splendid example 
of this is given by Maas, § 29: “In Sappho fr. 96.8 the tradition 
has pave, where the metre requires ~- —; the synonym e«Aávva 
satisfies this requirement. Anyone who believes it possible that 
Sappho nevertheless wrote pjva would have to believe that a 
modern poet, in à poem otherwise rhyming throughout would be 
capable of rhyming ‘night’ not with ‘delight’ but with ‘joy.’ ” 
I should add as helpful a demand for linguistic consistency as 
understood in modern views about the development of language. 

My first step would be to trace in meagre outline on the ground 
of reasonable probabilities the course taken by our tradition. 
The earliest manuscripts must have been written on Lesbos close 
to the lifetime of Sappho and Alcaeus, if not actually during 
their lives. These manuscripts were copied, and the copies copied 
sufficiently to meet the desires of the inhabitants of Lesbos. As 
a basic notion it is to be assumed, cf. Maas, 86, “that each 
scribe consciously, or unconsciously, deviates from his exemplar, 
i.e. makes ‘peculiar errors)" Beyond this, corruption of the 
text is not probable at this time. This activity attracted the 
attention of some Athenians who saw an opportunity to exploit 
it for their own profit. In the fifth century the making of 
copies of Lesbian lyric became an enterprise of the book pub- 
lishers of Athens. Their workmen were rarely, if ever, native 
speakers of Lesbian. If their deviations were gross enough to 
interfere with sales, management might frown, but smaller errors 
could be allowed to pass unnoticed. Sales could be increased by 
providing in the margin glosses and explanations. It is not 
unlikely that collections and expansions of these were issued 
separately. These circumstances are not such as to justify the 
hope that the outcome will be a very trustworthy tradition of 
the text. 

This is the material available to the Alexandrians; and, as 
Hoffmann/Debrunner, p. 64, says, much depends on the pro- 
cedures they followed in using it. They collected copies of the 
text; I should add carefully and vigorously, to judge by the 
way they worked on the ‘Homeric’ poems.* They are said to 


? Schubart is credited with seeing this by Diehl and by L.P., but 
neither followed him. I may return to this passage. 

3I should leave it to the papyrologists to estimate their chance of 
getting manuscripts written in the fifth century. 
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have worked as philologians of the present day (1911-1953) 
work; and they are praised for a conservatism which makes them 
seek to estabilsh a text supported by their manuscripts as far 
as possible, and to eschew all arbitrary deviations from the 
tradition. To me it seems that instances of unwise actions of 
both types can be found, and that those of the conservative type 
are the worst. They tend to divert attention from more or less 
obvious flaws in the tradition; while even a most intolerable 
conjecture provokes discussion and thus helps us to reach a 
decision. 

An instance of over-conservatism is to be seen in a principle 
enunciated by Leaf. Even though he sees that a traditional 
form is intolerable, as conforming to the requirements neither 
of metre nor of epic usage, and though he knows the correction 
needed, he will print the corruption in his text, unless at least 
one manuscript contains at this place the correct form. He 
practices rigorously what he preaches. Von der Mühll follows 
in his footsteps, but with less rigor. I have printed the details, 
and a wise blast at this practice by Pasquali, in A.J.P., LXIX 
(1948), pp. 211f. 

Sappho 1, 18-19 will furnish illustrations of both extremes. 
The ode was long known only from its quotation by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, which was somewhat hashed in our manu- 
scripts of his work. Long did moderns cling to pa: without 
suspecting that it was a dittography. Diehl printed in 1936: 


coe T. 
pawvora bópor. ‘ riva yöre IIcífo 
~ L4 ` , 
pais” aynv és aay piAorara, . 


Dr. Hamm in 1952 (when she closed her manuscript) recorded 
paio’?, pp. 123, 161, and called it “ganz unklar." 

These suggestions are about as good as any that can be expected 
from clinging to par; though Ileío is obviously bad (as some 
had seen) either in syntax or morphology. 

In 1952 was published P. Oxy. 2288 written in the second 
century of our era. It is a long sliver that contains a few letters 
from near the beginnings of lines 1-21. In line 19 it reads 
"Jy. cayqy[ which points clearly to dy o’ dygv. It has however 
a short mark (~) instead of a breathing over the a of dynv; and 
this annoyed L.P. As soon as one sees the papryus he should 
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read: riva Snire rello | dr o° dynv és ody ptàdrara;. That is crystal 
clear. 

But the lection sign (~) has affected Page, Sappho and 
Alcaeus, pp. 9 £., most unfortunately: the only contribution from 
the papyrus (apart from ay) that he can see is “new darkness.” 

He believes that emendation is needed; and after pointing 
out that taking dyny as a form of dyvvjs would lead to no tolerable 
meaning, plunks for ay ráyņv és ody pıàórara. This cannot be 
tolerated; for, while réoow and its kin are firmly fixed in western 
Greek, the earliest record in the east is found in Herodotus. 
This renders a date about 500 B.C. probable for their crossing 
the Aegean. Compare Wackernagel, S.U.H., p. 222. Here is 
a case where the absence of a group of words from the Lesbians 
is really significant. ráypara, Alc. 75, causes no difficulty. The 
L. P. index says of it loco dubio. That phrase now seems a fine 
example of litotes. 

Intolerable as Page's emendation is, and reckless too, for it 
“recked not” of the times involved, it is far better than the 
“conservative” clingings to pa. These have led to nothing of 
value; while Page will lead others, I trust, as he has led me to a 
conviction that in line 19 the papyrus has reproduced the reading 
of the original. The merit is somewhat diminished by the fact 
that Page did not print the emendation in his text, where the 
influence it exerts would have been greater. 

Debating the value of “conservatism " vs. “ recklessness ” seems 
to me less important than seeking to determine how the Alex- 
andrians valued the variants and “variant-carriers” to be found 
in the material that had reached them. Of their method(s) no 
description has come to us; but I will start with Maas’ descrip- 
tion of how moderns have approached the problem. As he nears 
the close of his third chapter he says, § 20: “ These methods of 
testing variants have now been more or less generally recognized 
in principle, although only very recently. (Italics are mine.) 
Previously the principle was to follow the vulgate (testus recep- 
tus) without troubling about the quality of the witnesses; or to 
follow the text of the majority of the witnesses, in spite of the 
fact that 100 manuscripts which derive from a single manuscript 
have less authority than this single manuscript, and have no 
more authority than one manuscript which does not go back 
to that single manuscript; or to follow the oldest, the most 
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complete, the best witness, just as if every scribe were not liable 
to error. This was all completely arbitrary, and there was never 
any attempt made at a methodical justification.” Somewhere 
within this framework the Alexandrian methods must, I believe, 
have fallen. 


Before finishing these preliminary remarks—notice of the 
after effects of the start of our tradition in an archaic system 
of writing is needed—I wish to deal with a group of passages 
in which the tradition includes in the text what must have 
started as a gloss. 

I take as my first example Sappho, fr. 96, 8. Maas’ irrefutable 
argument has already (p. 2) been quoted; it shows our need to 
follow Schubart in rectifying the tradition by putting ceAdvva in 
the text and restoring the gloss uņva (no accent before B.C. 
800)* to the margin. An Athenian writes his glosses in Attic 
of course, and I take his pyva to be the acc. sing. of peis. This 
implies that the writer of pyva had a text with oeìdyvav—a 
blunder that need cause no surprise. It is the sort of thing 
that Maas might call an “unconscious peculiar error” (cf. § 6) 
and to be expected of any scribe. The Alexandrians took over 
the text after pyva had crawled into it. That compelled them 
to regard ugvo as a word that Sappho could have used. They 
knew an Ionic (LSJ) word wjw and probably thought ujva its 
Lesbian equivalent. Had this notion been challenged, they 
might—in their ignorance of multiple authorship—have pointed 
to 1374, € 455. Moderns should know better. 

Sappho, fr. 111 is known to us from several quotations. In 
1925 Lobel printed in his Sy. for line 5 in his commentary: 
“Fort. <ydpBpos> do to? “Ape legend." This is a splendid 
conjecture, and would have been better placed in the text. His 
primary wish was to secure metrical consistency with line 1: 
trot 8) rò wéAabpor ; and secondarily to insist on the short quantity 
of too- in Sappho. For the latter the tradition had ícos or isos. 
As late as 1936, Diehl printed icos; however Dr. Hamm, p. 18, 
§ 17 recognizes the correctness of icos, and so heads the item 
in her Index. But I know of no one who has followed the 


* Accents were not regularly written before 300 B.C. I may note that 
our third century papyri of Sappho, fr. 2, and 98, have not a single 
aceent mark. 
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substitution of eo(.) for the Zpyera: or esépyera of the tradition. 
Not until Lang., XXXII (1956), p. 511, was the origin of the 
corruption explained. épyeroi, a semantic gloss on do, to call 
attention to its use as a present, which would not be normal in 
Attic, has been taken as a directive to correct; and so the gloss 
has secured entrance to the text. 

In Sappho 1, 24, the codices of Dionysius’ quotation point to 
KwUk édovca. This is obviously intolerable because it does not 
conform to Sappho’s linguistic usage. Page, pp. 10f., mentions 
a number of emendations that seek to cling to é8éAovoa as closely 
as possible; they are all intolerable. 

The trouble started with a semantic gloss oùx déxowa’ e8éAovoa. 
It was misinterpreted as a directive to alter the text, and thus 
our tradition was mastered by an intolerable reading. 


We must read xwix áékowa, cf. Lang., XXXII (1956), p. 511. 


Sappho, fr. 98a, 1 must be restored, cf. A.J.P. LXXX 
(1959), pp. 276-87, as: 


..] . ĝos: à 8é p éyéwalr’ Epa ráàa 


in order to meet the requirement of the metre, even though our 
single witness reads ydp for 8. 

Trying to convince my friends of the need for this led me to 
observe that a thoughtless (blundering) interchange of ydp and 
èé is hardly—if ever—made. Usually the seribe’s motive is to 
restore the metre. Here that cannot be the reason. This leaves 
practically only the probability that here, as in the other 
examples now being adduced, a semantic gloss—something like 
6 8€ dv7t rod yáp has been misinterpreted as a directive to change 
the text. 

Alcaeus, fr. Z 35 has been saved for us by Demetrius Lacon. 
He quotes a phrase twice, with no great interval between his 
quotations. 

Kdtw yop KepdAray Katioxe. (col. 64) 
káro 8 xepdday karloxe (col. 66) 


Diehl, LP, and Page, p. 317, follow the first quotation, which 
seems metrically superior. At that point they stop, while it 
seems to me that quite a problem remains untouched. 

It should be evident that yép got into the text as a correction 
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of 8é for the purpose of conforming to the requirement of the 
metre. It follows that káro é reproduces a form of the tradi- 
tion earlier than xáre yáp. There is a possibility that Demetrius 
had two manuscripts before him; but it is much more probable 5 
that he had one manuscript with káro S¢ written in the text, and 
ydp written between the lines or in the margin. Demetrius 
deserves our gratitude for his careful preservation of both 
variants. 

Now xdrw 8€ is for the original metrically intolerable. How 
then did it get into the tradition? In the earliest manuscripts 
AE would have been written; an ambiguous graph, being equal 
either to 54 or 8 when the Ionic alphabet is employed. An 
Athenian peraypoydpevos in the fourth century (possibly in the 
second half of the fifth) made the wrong interpretation of the 
graph, writing xdrw 8é where Alcaeus wished «áro 5) to meet the 
requirement of the metre. 

We thus obtain three points in the tradition: (1) káro 84 at the 
start; (9) káro 8é the primary fault; (3) xdrw yáp the secondary 
fault. The last two are attested by Demetrius, the first is 
obtained merely by interpreting the ambiguous graph E of the 
archaic alphabet in the way demanded by the metre. 

At the moment I know of no other passage in the Lesbians 
where the shiftings in the tradition can be followed so completely. 
But Homericists can adduce many. The fourth chapter of 
Cauer’s Grundfragen der Homerkritik (1921), pp. 72-98 will 
repay careful reading—note especially p. 74 for citation of 
Wackernagel’s beautiful term “Restaurationstiinche” for secon- 
dary corruptions; also p. 88 for a fuller description of the manu- 
scripts at 2820. This line began originally 


8efiós atéas $à doreos 


found in a papyrus dating from shortly after the beginning of 
our era and in some manuscripts; some others wrote 8 doreos. 
The bulk of the manuscripts (starting with the Syriac palimpsest 
(ca. 500 A.D.) have the ‘whitewash’ trép doreos to which 
Ludwich (1907) clung. 

I turn now to the fountain-head of our tradition—the manu- 
scripts written on Lesbos before 500 B.C. Not one of them has 


5 Cf. Maas, $ 10, p. 8, for his judgment of a similar situation. 
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reached us, nor has any contemporary inscription from Lesbos. 
Still we can learn from them. 

The outstanding fact is that any manuscript written at such 
a date must have been written in some® archaic system of 
writing, and must later have been transliterated into the system 
that spread from Ionia over the Greek world. This fact was 
known to the Alexandrians, and used by them to some extent 
in dealing with Homer. Moderns have gone further, thanks 
largely to Herzog’s treatment of the whole problem in his Die 
Umschrift der älteren griechischen Literatur in das ionische 
Alphabet (Basel, 1912); but I cannot, at the moment, recall 
any instance of its use by investigators of the tradition of the 
Lesbian poetry. 

Herzog points out that in the absence of all evidence from 
Lesbos itself we may assume for its variety of archaic writing 
the presence of any feature found in all better attested varieties. 
The most important feature of that sort is writing in a scriptio 
continua. This means not only without division of the words, 
but also without any marks made upon the papyrus except 
the letters themselves—in short, with no “lection signs." The 
corollary is that when such marks appear in extant papyri, they 
are not part of the tradition but additions to it made by the 
Alexandrians. In Herzog’s words, p. 6: “Diese Lesehilfen sind 
aber vom den Alexandrinen nach eigenem Ermessen in die Texte 
gesetzt, ihnen nicht überliefert.” 7 

I shall rephrase this idea without making any substantial 
change. The lection signs are not a part of the tradition, they 
are something added to the traditional text by the Alexandrians 
at a time when the poets “had lain for centuries dead.” In 
other words, the lection signs constitute an exegetic commentary 
on the text, much condensed and encoded in what may fairly 
be called a shorthand script. 

The commentators seem to have been interested chiefly in 
leading their readers to “pronouncing” the text correctly, 
meaning thereby in conformity with Alexandrian practice and 
theory. We have vastly more copious records of the similar 


9 There were local varieties. 
7He makes an unimportant reservation for paragraphos, heavy inter- 
punctuation, short empty spaces. 
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work they did upon the epic poems; and early in this century 
there was discussion about its value. The upshot was that those 
who seek no earlier text than our modern vulgate, that goes back 
to ca. 150 B.C., may as well reproduce the accents transmitted 
with it, while one who seeks the text of (say) the sixth century 
should see that Alexandrian marks will have no meaning if they 
are transferred directly to it. A rather obvious solution seemed 
to be the printing of sixth century texts without accents. Then 
it was noted that the Alexandrian marks at times indicate in 
passing how the Alexandrians wished to construe the text. Then 
simply dropping the accents may cause a serious loss—mayhbe 
like throwing out occasionally a baby in order to be rid of the 
dirty water in which it was bathed. Thus it became a quan- 
titative-problem—how big the risk?—and opinions differed.? 

For the Lesbians the situation is quite different. The sources 
for our knoweldge of their poems are in comparison with those 
for the Iliad so meager and mutilated that we cannot afford to 
risk throwing away anything that shows the slightest glimmer 
of helping us to a better understanding of the poems. However, 
allis not gold that glitters, as in colonial days our forefathers 
learned the hard way. At best the lection signs can give us 
only the opinions of Alexandrian scholiasts, and they cannot be 
regarded as inerrable revelations. 

On the contrary, the great flaw in the Greek development of 
civilization was their failure to provide—primarily because of 
their confused identification of speech and writing—a rational, 
scientific approach to language, the most important of human 
activities. Consequently, even when the opinion of some Alex- 
andrian or later Greek can be learned precisely, it must be 
examined in the light of Linguisties, the modern science of 
language. Bloomfield, Language, pp. 8-20, gives an excellent 
sketch of its development, which started near the time of the 
battle of Waterloo, and was the first important variation from, 
and valuable addition to, the Greek ideas. He has no reason to 
mention a fact that I cannot leave unmentioned, the reactionary 


8 For more about this cf. Language, XXIII (1947), p. 30. 

° In my Ilias Atheniensium, p. 14, I expressed my opinion that Alex- 
andrian aecents have no place in & sixth century text; but also my 
decision to let them stand rather than pay the high cost of taking them 
out. 
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revolt of classicists against the new science. To quote the com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt know no Sanskrit," given to his pupils 
by Gottfried Hermann will characterize it sufficiently. The rift 
thus opened has never closed completely. Some classicists still 
cling to pre-Waterloo notions, and thus share with the Greeks 
the responsibility for our present plight. This has been described 
by Henry Hoenigswald in a few but very wise words.!? 

“The Greeks and Romans are certainly not unconnected with 
the peculiar anti-language tradition which is ours. To them 
language was hardly a phenomenon on a par with the phenomena 
of the physical world. They did not have the Hindus’ preoccu- 
pation with sound and speech. No student of oriental dialects 
accompanied Alexander to the Hast, and concern with one’s own 
language was either the ‘lore of written marks’ (ypauparucj) or 
a restricted logic and metaphysics built on it.” 

The importance of applying Linguistics as a touchstone to the 
opinion of any Alexandrian—even one with as big a name as 
Apollonius Dyscolus—may be seen from two passages. As 
printed in LP, they are: 


Alc. 313: 67° dod’ àmoAAvuévoss ados 
S. 149: dre rdvvwyos dod karáype 


The correction of the first to óra of’ is ascribed to Bergk by 
Bechtel, G. D. I, 74. In the second Wackernagel (K1. Schriften, 
pp. 13, 623) saw as long ago as 1887, that dog: is a gloss brought 
into the text at the wrong place, and read öra od mávvvxos 
xaraype. Solmsen, Unters., p. 199, n. 2 dissents, but ineffectually. 

Bechtel (loc. cif.) and Leumann, Hom. Worter, p. 49, approve 
both changes. Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., p. 601, says the traditional 
text is based on a false word-division ; Dr. Hamm, p. 107, 8 190a 
is of the same opinion. Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gram.* (1913), 
p. 288, called both dog: and dope doubtful; Thumb-Scherer, Gr. 
D., p. 100, lists both without comment. In contrast, LP insist 
on the division they have made, and quote Apollonius Dyscolus 
for recognition of the words dec and dogu 

The question is at rock bottom a question of what the editor 


10 I quote from a preliminary announcement of a panel discussion on 
teaching Greek and Latin held at the 1959 meeting of the American 
Philological Association. 
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wishes to do. To make the first step to the Alexandrian text, 
and stop there; or to continue back to the earliest form of the 
tradition. Both goals can be justified; and each answer is right 
for its own goal. I am convinced the Alexandrians read 67° dodge 
and since no Linguist can suggest any origin for dodge except 
the faulty analysis of the phrase éra oġe I am convinced that 
dede was not in our tradition from the start, and is to be dated 
most probably as an error of the Alexandrians. 

This is already—for some—a hard saying, but more is yet 
to be added. The opinion of the Alexandrian cannot always be 
fully determined from the marks now extant. He may not 
always have said all that we wish him to have said; and the 
marks he did make may easily have suffered from scribal errors. 
Our attempts to undo his condensation may be at times most un- 
satisfactory. A far-fetched attempt to get at the meaning con- 
densed behind a short mark may be seen in Page's dealing with 
Sappho 1, 19 (cf. above, pp. 153-4). It has led him into an 
emendation which shows clearly that the papyrus needs no 
emendation. 

Herzog mentions two other features of the archaic writing: 
the habit of writing a single graph for a consonant where the 
Ionic writing uses two; and the absence from the archaic alpha- 
bet of H and Q. I had planned to assemble and discuss all 
examples in which the ueraypayápevo: seem to have failed in the 
transliteration of these features. I see now that to do this 
would prolong this paper unduly. I have already had occasion to 
mention some, and shall close with a discussion of two passages. 

The tradition reads in Ale., G 2, 26-7: 


I Jov [v]óAenov* ordow yàp 
mpos kp. [....]. obk duewov óvvéAqv: 


For the sake of the metre, this must be emended, as Page (pp. 
2061.) advocates, to od xdAAtoy óvvéAgv. He describes well the 
stages by which the corruption developed, to which I add the 
datings they suggest. First AA is miscopied as M, which was 
possible only after an Athenian peraypaydpevos had correctly 
iransliterated an archaie A as AA. Some one thus confronted 
by a meaningless ovxayioy whitewashed it (to use Wackernagel’s 


11 The difference is between the end and the beginning of a development 
that spread over centuries, cf. B. L. Laum, Das Alezandrische Akzentua- 
tionssystem (Paderborn, 1928). 
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term) and made obx dpewov. More probably he was an Athenian 
workman than a conservative Alexandrian scholar. 

The preceding gap has been filled with an accusative plural 
by various scholars. Page, p. 207, had found no acceptable 
supplement, but still held to the syntax: “strife against [e. g. 
blackguards, tyrants, or the like].” In an effort to get better 
sense for the segment in which the prepositional phrase stands, 
I suggest that a genitive singular «pós kpécoovos is needed: I 
decided to go into a most wretched exile, “for to kill our ordows 
at the bidding of a mightier man was not the more honorable 
(choice).” For such a use of mpós cf. Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 
515 (top), where the first of Hector's forebodings about the fate 
of Andromache is quoted: kaf xev èv "Apye éotca «pós dAAys 
ioréy tdaivos, Z 456. 

Against the objection that xpéccovos is one letter too long, 
I note Lattes supplement xpecovas in Mus. Helv., IV (1947), 
p. 141, the writing explained p. 143, n. 8. Page, p. 206, calls it 
“an improbable misspelling.” I regard it as most probable. A 
peraypaydpevos may have failed to transliterate the archaic writing 
of his exemplar, or it may be a simple haplographic blunder. 

Our understanding of the passage is made difficult by two 
facts. (1) Views about the use of physical force to overthrow 
an established government were in Alcaeus’ day far different 
from those professed today; (2) Alcaeus is speaking to a friend, 
Agesilaidas, who—it may be assumed—was better acquainted 
with the circumstances than we can hope to be. 

To put Alcaeus’ statement in less rhetorical form, he is telling 
us: I could have come to terms with Myrsilus, had I been willing 
to follow his dictates. That can mean either that Myrsilus made 
him such an offer, which he refused; or that he is sure Myrsilus 
would have accepted such an offer, had it been made to him. 
Agesilaidas could have chosen rightly between these possibil- 
ities; I can make no choice. Then there is the question of 
the time at which such bargaining took place. Did Myrsilus 
try to bribe Alcaeus and fail, before he succeeded with Pittacus? 
Of that success we hear in G1, 13-14. Or was the bargaining 
after Pittacus’ treachery had given the victory to Myrsilus? 
Agesilaidas could have answered such questions. 

Whatever the meaning we ascribe here to erácis it is a nomen 
actionis inherited from TE. Now the literal killing of any action 
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is an impossibility, and so oráetw óvvéAqv must be metaphorical. 
It thus falls in with a class of metaphors in which something 
literally impossible is asserted with the confident expectation 
that the hearer will take it metaphorically. Page’s renderings: 
* Renounce rebellion,” “ getting rid of strife,” simply “kill” the 
metaphors. 

Dr. Hamm, p. 66, $189, says of ordow “Die Bedeutung ist 
‘Aufstand, Streit,’ die auch nach A. als die älteste belegt ist 
(Thgn. Ai. Pi. Hdt.).” I should draw a somewhat different 
inference: that our records of relevant date are not sufficient to 
exclude the possibility of Aleaeus using the word with a different 
meaning (say) “party” or “faction.””?? I should choose 
according to the time of the bargaining: “uprising” if before; 
“party” if after the treachery of Pittacus. 

At the opening of line 26, pevyóvr lov seems a possible restora- 
tion. I accept the LP reading ]ov but see in it only an error 
of some peraypoajápevos. On the genitive absolute without a 
subject cf. Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 400. 

In S., 81, 7 LP prints, and Page, p. 22, approves as yàp és o* 
i8. Unless it can be shown (I know of no attempt to do so) that 
in this respect Lesbian varies from Homeric usage, this correc- 
tion of Longinus ós yàp of is impossible. I quote Wackernagel, 
Kl. Schr., p. 1208 (== Glotta, XI [1921], p. 287) : “Nach Aris- 
tarchs sich durchaus bewührender Regel können bei Homer 
(anders als im Attischen!) auf die Prüpositionen nur ortho- 
tonische Wörter folgen." And again: “dem Gebrauche Homer 
ist òrò 3€ auo: gerade so gemäss, wie bró opio: bei ihm unerhórt 
ist.” 

Correction is clearly needed for the sake of the metre. A 
number of proposals are quoted by Diehl. Of these Hermann’s 
òs yàp cioidw seems satisfactory. In this context—contrast S., 
28, 3-6, as supplemented by Page, pp. 138-0—there is no need 
to express the object of ciciSu. 
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3? Zrdow is not found in the ‘Homeric’ poems. In Ale. Z2, 1 (the 
only other example in the Lesbians) the meaning is similarly doubtful, 
cf. Page, p. 187. 


THE CONCEPT OF PHILANTHROPIA IN 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Philanthropia is a term that has aroused considerable interest 
among scholars of the last half-century, having been studied not 
only as a concept in Greek literature? but also in relation to 
the Latin humanitas. Hirzel, in fact, has devoted a chapter to 
philanthropia in his volume on Plutarch, examining both the 
author's concept of the quality as well as the influence that this 
concept exercised over his political and social attitudes. Hirzel, 
however, because of the nature of his study has treated only the 
general idea, while our task will be to examine closely individual 
passages and then to draw conclusions from this investigation. 


But to what extent, we might ask, was Plutarch’s terminology 
determined by his sources? It is impossible, of course, to answer 
fully this question without a detailed examination of the problem, 


1R. Hirzel, Plutarch (Das Erbe der Alten, IV [Leipzig, 1912]), Ch. 
IV, “Philanthropie”; S. Lorenz, De Progressu Notionis piħavbpwrias 
(Diss. Leipzig, 1914) ; V. Valdenberg, “ La théorie monarchique de Dion 
Chrysostome,” R. E. G., XL (1927), p. 153; S. Tromp de Ruiter, “De 
Vocis quae est giAavPpwria significatione atque usu," Mnemosyne, LIX 
(1932), pp. 271-306; M. P. Charlesworth, “The Virtues of a Roman 
Emperor: propaganda and the creation of belief," Proceedings of the 
British Academy, XXIII (1937), pp. 106, 116; H. I. Bell, “ Philanthropia 
in the Papyri of the Roman Period," Hommages à Joseph Bidez et à 
Franz Cumont (Collection Latomus, II [1949]) , pp. 31-7; Marie-Thérèse 
Lenger, "La notion de 'bienfait? (philanthrópon) royal et les ordon- 
nances des rois Lagides,” Studi in onore di Vincenzo Arangio-Rwiz, I 
(1953), pp. 483-99; Glanville Downey, “ Philanthropia in Religion and 
Statecraft in the Fourth Century after Christ,” Historia, IV (1955), pp. 
199-208; Downey, “Themistus’ First Oration,” Greek and Byzantine 
Studies, I (1958), pp. 49-69. 

^I. Heinemann, R.-H., Suppl. 5 (1931), cols, 282-310, s. v. Humanitas; 
F. Schulz, Principles of Roman Law (Oxford, 1936), Ch. X, “ Humanity ” 
(with additional bibliography); Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Mind: 
The Greek Origins of European Thought (translated by T. G. Rosen- 
meyer [Cambridge, Mass., 1953]), Ch. 11, “ The Discovery of Humanitas, 
and Our Attitude toward the Greeks ”; Heinz Haffter, “ Neuere Arbeiten 
zum Problem der Humanitas," Philologus, C (1956), pp. 287-304 (with 
additional bibliography). 

? Hirzel, op. cit. 
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and in most cases we do not have the sources.* Granted that 
in some instances Plutarch must have been influenced by the 
vocabulary of his sources, it does appear that in the majority of 
cases the wording is his own; for most of the categories of usage 
that we have recognized for philanthropia are represented by at 
least several and sometimes many examples selected from dif- 
ferent Lives. Though the source varies, Plutarch’s usage seems 
to remain constant. 


When Plutarch is using Thucydides or Xenophon as a source, 
moreover, we can actually see that, though ideas may be similar, 
there is no uniformity of vocabulary. An example of this is 
afforded by two references of Plutarch to Thucydides’ well- 
known statement concerning the character of the Athenian consti- 
tution under Pericles (II, 65, 9) : eyéyverd re Aóyo piv Synpoxparia, 
čpyo 88 rò ToU wpórov avdpbs dpy7. Plutarch quotes this remark 
in Per. 9, 1: “Although Thucydides indicates that the constitu- 
tion under Pericles was somewhat aristocratic, Aóye piv odcay 
Snpoxpariay épyw & brò ToU mpórov avdpds àpxýv, kr.” But a 
little later in Per. 15, 1, Plutarch speaks of Pericles as dpioroxpa- 
Tijv Kat Baowsxhy évrewápevos zoAvreíav. Only when he cited him 
by name and quoted him, did Plutarch employ Thucydides’ 
vocabulary. In the selection from Per. 15, 1, there was no 
reference to dyoxparia, and the Thucydidean idea of the rule of 
ihe leading man was expressed by Plutarch in completely dif- 
ferent terminology. 


Plutarch’s handling of Xenophon is also instructive. Xeno- 
phon illustrates the simplicity of the mode of life of Agesilaus 
by saying (Ages. VIII, 7) that his daughter went down to one 
of the public festivals “in an ordinary publie conveyance” (émi 
voAvkoU kavváÜpov) ; but Plutarch mentions the same fact in 
these words (Ages. 19, 7): “And Xenophon says that his 
daughter's xávvaðpov was ‘not at all more stately’ (ob0év ri 
ceuvórepov) than those of the others.” Though actually naming 
his source, Plutarch has expressed the matter in his own style 
and vocabulary. It appears, therefore, that only when he men- 


t The forthcoming monograph (XIX) of the A. P. A. by Helmbold and 
O'Neil, Plutarch’s Quotations, may shed considerable light on this 
problem. This article, however, was submitted before the appearance of 
the publication. 
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tions his source by name is Plutarch likely to borrow his vocabu- 
lary, and even then he may choose to change the wording of 
the author cited. 

Tromp de Ruiter has cited from both the Moralia and the 
Lives numerous passages which well illustrate the variety and 
flexibility that are to be found in Plutarch’s usage of philanthró- 
pia. Let us, therefore, begin our study with an attempt to 
establish the fundamental concept behind these many uses, so as 
to interpret the numerous and sometimes apparently unusual 
occurrences of the word in terms of this basic idea. A passage 
from the Life of Cimon (10, 6-7) will serve as an introduction. 
Plutarch there narrates that the generosity of Cimon surpassed 
even the philoxenia and philanthropia of the Athenians of old, 
and the next sentence lists the benefits which these two qualities 
prompted them to bestow on the other Hellenes: oi pi» ydp, éd 
ais ġ mós péya dpove Sixaiws, TÓ Te oréppa THs Tpopys eis roUs 
"EAAqvas éféüekav, vdruv re wyyaiwy <édyxerelay> kal wupds Evavow 
xpplovow avOparos &Oe£av, KTA. 

Although the text is uncertain at this point,® the essential 
fact for our purposes is that the philanthrépia of the Athenians 
is concerned with the origin and propagation of civilization 
among the Hellenes, with those things which raise men above 
the level of the beasts; and one immediately thinks of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus,’ who defied the will of Zeus to give man fire and 
teach him all of the réxva: necessary to make him into a civilized 
creature. The parallel between the selection from the Life of 
Cimon and Prometheus Vinctus is even more striking when we 
examine a few verses from Aeschylus. At the end of the prologue 
Prometheus in one phrase sums up the cause of the hatred of 
Zeus and the other gods for him (123): 8a ryv Mav giddryra 
Bporév. Cratos had previously stressed the same point in his 
speech which opened the drama (8-11), when he proclaimed that 
Prometheus must be punished for his sin, so that he will learn 
to yield to the rule of Zeus and “to cease from his devotion to 


ë Tromp de Ruiter, op. cit. 

5'The emendation here used is that of Ziegler in the latest Teubner 
edition (1957). 

7 Lorenz, op. cit., pp. 8-9. This dissertation is a very competent study, 
which traces the development of the word philanthrópia from its earliest 
appearance in Aeschylus’ Prometheus down to the time of Cicero. 
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mankind” (duavÜpómov 8: watecbar tpdrov). Hephaestus uses 
the same terminology (28) when, after he has described to Pro- 
metheus his future agony, he adds that this is the profit gained 
from his “devotion to mankind” (roi ¢iAavOpaou rpóxov). The 
philanthropia of Prometheus is the same as that of the Athenians 
of old in so far as in both instances men received civilization as 
a result of this philanthropia. 

We again find philanthrópia and civilization closely connected 
with each other in Pyrrh. 1, 4, where Plutarch narrates that the 
kings of Epirus, the Pyrrhidae, though they were direct descen- 
dants of the Greek hero Achilles, soon lapsed into barbarism 
and obscurity; it was not until Tharrhypas endowed the cities 
with “Hellenic customs and letters and humane (civilized?) 
laws” (‘EAAqucois eat kai ypdppaot kat vópow diXavÜpósow) that 
the dynasty again acquired recognition. Noteworthy also is the 
relationship between Hellenism and philanthropia in this passage, 
a relationship encountered again in Phil. 8,1. Here Aratus is 
credited with being the first to elevate the Achaeans from a 
humble state to prestige and power. He achieved this, moreover, 
by establishing them in cities and “setting up a civilized, 
Hellenic constitution” (woAirevodpevos "EAAqvucijv kal diddvopwroy 
wohirelay). There is no stated contrast between philanthrépia 
and barbarism in this selection, but the fact that both here and 
in the citation from the Life of Pyrrhus a deficiency of philan- 
thrópia is associated with obscurity brings the two passages into 
close connection. Plutarch seems to feel that before the time 
of Aratus the Achaeans, scattered about in villages, were living 
like barbarot, just as the cities of Epirus were uncivilized before 
Tharrhypas brought them under the sway of Hellenism. It is 
only after the Achaeans receive this "EAAqvud) xal $uXMávÓpowros 
roàrela that they begin behaving like other states of the Greek 
world, like civilized Hellenes, that they unite among themselves 
and conceive the ambition to form the whole Peloponnesus into 
a single political body (Phil. 8, 2-3). 

These three concepts—philanthrépia, civilization, Hellenism 
— seem almost inseparable for Plutarch. We see them all 
brought together in the person of Titus Quinctius Flamininus. 
In Flam. 5, 6-7, Plutarch narrates that the other Greeks, though 


3? Of. Comp. Lyc. Num. 1, 8-10; Mare. 1, 2-8; Lys. 27, T. 
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they had heard from the Macedonians that Flamininus was the 
leader of a host of barbarians and was bringing destruction and 
slavery, were filled with good will toward him when they finally 
had personal contact with him (åravrõvres àvópi viv © HAuciav 
véo kal ray Siw giravOpadre, povýv te koi Siddrckrov "EAXqu). 
Flamininus convinced the Greeks that he was no barbarian 
because he looked like a civilized man and spoke like a Hellene. 

Although the reference is not to a person in Lyc. 16, 12, the 
usage does again bring out the basic idea that is contained in 
Plutarch’s concept of philanthrépia. Here he mentions that the 
Lacedaemonian youth had little contact with baths and oint- 
ments; only on a few days of the year did they partake of such 
a philanthropia. The bathing and anointing of one's body can 
be called a philanthrüpia because it is what a civilized man, in 
contrast to a barbarian, does. 

The emphasis upon refinement in the two preceding citations 
perhaps justifies the translation “pleasant” in several passages. 
In Aem. 87, 2, Paulus has Perseus moved from the carcer eis 
Tórov kaÜapÓv Kal piravOpwrorépay Siairav. Though still a captive, 
Perseus will at least live in a manner more suitable for a 
civilized man, in this particular instance “more pleasant.” The 
adjective has a similar force in Cic. 47, 7, where Cicero is 
described as having at Caieta a retreat that is “pleasant” (phil- 
anthropos) in the summer time, when the Etesian winds are 
most enjoyable. And Cleomenes, though he usually dined in 
the Spartan manner, served a philanthrépoteros wine when he 
entertained foreigners (Cleom. 18, 4).° 

With this basic relationship between philanthrapia and civi- 
lized life as a background, let us now observe how the virtue 
manifests itself in the lives of Plutarch’s heroes, considering 
first those instances where the term is employed to describe the 
manner in which these men associate with others in the normal 
routine of political life. A lack of this particular type of phil- 
anthropia can be a great detriment to a political figure in a 
period of crisis, as was the case with Nicias at the time of the 
contest of ostracism between him and Alcibiades. In comparing 
the two (Nic. 11, 2) Plutarch lists among the various factors 
contributing to Nicias unpopularity ris &airys ò py prddvOpwrov 


® Cf. Sol. 15, 2; Caes. 13, 4. 
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pdt Sunoruv ddd? dpecrov koi ÓMyapyióv. Just what does rò 
ph diddvOpwrov mean? rò py Syporixdy is a synonym for rò 
édtyapxixdy; and while these two expressions may have a nuance 
of austere personal behavior in them, they here seem to designate 
chiefly Nicias’ political sympathies. His personal behavior 
toward other people is described by rò ji piAdyOpwrov and rò 
dpexroy (“unsociability”), so that the former phrase appears 
to mean little more than “rudeness.” Nicias, in other words, 
refused to observe the common acts of courtesy that would help 
win him a following. 

Cato, in Cicero’s opinion, lost the consulship for the same 
reason (Cat. Min. 50, 2), since he would not condescend to 
indulge in the “courteous intercourse” necessary to ingratiate 
a candidate with the people (où $mA8ev ôpmàlg piravOpdaw Tov 
djpov). And Plutarch agrees with Cicero in so far as the cause 
of Cato’s defeat is concerned, as we can tell from the statement 
he makes in 49, 6, where he more fully explains what the phrase 
bpiria piAdvOpwros means: 


. .. he was not persuasive himself in canvassing for him- 
self, but wished to preserve in his manners the dignity of 
his life, rather than to acquire that of the consulship by 
making the customary salutations; neither would he permit 
his friends to do the things by which the multitude is 
courted and captivated. He therefore failed to obtain the 
office.2° 


Similar acts of courtesy are also prominent in Comp. Lys. Sull. 
5, 8, where Plutarch describes Sulla’s reaction to an offer of an 
alliance from Mithridates: Sulla granted him oùôèv padraxdy o082 
rdvOpwroy; he neither greeted him nor shook hands with him 
until Mithridates agreed to certain concessions. In strong con- 
trast to the aristocratic austerity of Nicias and Cato the Younger 
is the sociability of Crassus. He acquires popularity by accepting 
legal cases that Cicero, Pompey, and Caesar reject (Crass. 3, 4), 
but his manners in public also gain him favor (8, 5): jpeoxe 
dt kal TO mepi tas Ocfióces kal rpocayopedoas piAdvOpwrov abroU 
Kal Snporiudy. Here again rò giAdvOpwrov means only “ polite- 
ness,” “courtesy,” or perhaps “pleasantness”; and Plutarch 
makes an interesting comment about the quality in the very next 


19 Perrin, Loeb. 
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sentence: “There was no Roman so obscure or humble that 
Crassus did not greet him by name when he met him.”” 

In the passage just examined as well as in the selection 
from the Life of Nicias rò giAdvOpexov was coupled with rò 
Syporixdy.2? The political inferences of the latter are obvious. 
Philanthrépia, in fact, when it is used in this sense of “ courtesy ” 
or “pleasantness,” is a quality that for Plutarch is often asso- 
ciated with the popularis, as was the case with that first great 
Roman popularis, Marcus Valerius Publicola, whose cognomen 
is supposed to signify his political beliefs. And his philanthropia 
was of great benefit to him in time of crisis, for a slave who had 
secretly overheard the details of a plot to restore the Tarquins 
made his way to Publicola (Publ. 4, 5), pddtord mws rois kotvois 
Kal diravOpazois éraxÜcis roð dvipds. Here it is xowd that, instead 
of 8gporiká, seems to refer to the politics of Publicola;** and 
we might perhaps translate rà kowà kal diddvOpwra as “his demo- 
cratic and gracious manners.” Plutarch then explains more 
fully the force of both adjectives: Publicola was accessible to all, 
having time and means both to converse with members of the 
lower classes and to relieve their needs. 

Crassus too uses philanthrépia to his advantage, at the expense 
of Pompey (Crass. 7, 3). Though both of them posed as popu- 
lares,1* Pompey is here depicted by Plutarch as maintaining a 
very definite aloofness, almost rudeness, that reminds us of the 
aristocratic unsociability of Nicias and the Younger Cato: he 
avoids crowds, withdraws from the forum, gives aid to few and 
even then grudgingly. Crassus, on the other hand, is accessible 
and helpful to all. Plutarch sums up the contrast with this 
remark (7, 4):... 70 kov kal duXavÜpámo mepieyivero | Crassus] 
THs éxeívou [Pompey] eeuvórgros. For Crassus rò kowóv koi rò 
$uvÜpezov is a political weapon superior, at least from Plu- 
tarch's point of view, to Pompey's eeuvórgs (“austerity”). Just 
as rò duAávÜpomov is closely related to rò Syuoruixóv and rò kowóv, 
so it is nearly the antithesis of ceuyórgs in this particular passage ; 


1 Cf, Alex. 58, 7-8; Demetr. 22, 1-2. 

22 Cf. Ages, 1, 5; Comp. Cim. Luc. 1, 5. 

18 Cf. Phoc. 10, 7. 

34 Lily Ross Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1949), Ch. VI, “Cato and the Populares." 
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and it is cause for comment that Gaius Gracchus maintains rò 
cepvov along with rò piàávðpwrov (C. G., 6, 4). 

There are several examples of the adverb where the emphasis 
on courteousness and graciousness undoubtedly still exists !9 but 
where the most prominent feature of the usage is an act of 
kindness or generosity. Antigonus treated the Lacedaemonians 
“in a humane manner” (¢AavOpezws) when he captured their 
city: he did not insult the dignity of Sparta, but after restoring 
her constitution and sacrificing to the gods he departed on the 
third day (Cleom. 30, 1). Alexanders philanthrópia, as did 
that of Antigonus, bordered upon “clemency” (Alex. 44, 3-5). 
When some barbarians stole his horse Bucephalus, he became 
angry and sent heralds to them with a threat to put them along 
with their wives and children to the sword if the horse were 
not returned; but when they brought back the horse and handed 
over their cities to him, Alexander treated them all $uXavÓpómos 
and gave a reward to those who had restored Bucephalus. In 
like manner Sextus Pompey appeared to treat Antony idav- 
Opózes because he gave refuge to Antony's mother, who fled to 
him along with Fulvia (Ani. 32, 1).* It seems that there is 
always at least a nuance of graciousness and affability that 
accompanies any act of philanthropia, the term sometimes desig- 


1576 iXapóv (“cheerfulness”) also occurs in juxtaposition with rò 
prravOpwrov: Caes. 4, 8; Cleom. 13, 3 (iAap3s and $iXAavOpómos). Eber- 
hard F. Bruck, * Ethies vs. Law: St. Paul, The Fathers of the Church 
and the ‘ Cheerful Giver’ in Roman Law," Traditio, II (1944), pp. 97- 
121, often has occasion to refer to lAapérys, pointing out that “ cheerful 
giving" was a Stoic concept. Although there is no occurrence of any 
act of generosity in the passage from the Life of Caesar, the mention of 
ol xpntovres (“the needy”) in the selection from the Life of Cleomenes 
does indieate that there was some benefaction involved in the latter case. 
Since one of the principal expressions of philanthrépia is generosity 
(vide infra), the association between idapérys and philanthropia in the 
Lives may be due to Stoie influence. There are, however, to my knowl- 
edge only these two examples of the combination. 

19 For the adverb in the sense of “ courteously " or “ graciously ” vide 
Flam. 6, 2; Demetr. 9, 2; Thes. 36, 4; Hum. 13, 4 (only affected civility 
being involved here). 

17 Cf. Luc. 32, 0; Brut. 26, 2; Them. 31, T; Aem. 39, 9; Per. 20, 1; 
Bum. 9, 11; 17, 2; Demetr. 52, 6; Dem. 22, 4. 
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nating mere politeness and on other occasions indicating courtesy 
plus real kindness.!5 

Marcellus, who was by nature philanthrópos, exercises this 
union of kindness and affability in his dealings with Bantius 
of Nola (Marc. 10, 3-7). Bantius had fought with conspicuous 
bravery for the Romans at Cannae but had been won over to 
Hannibal by gifts and was trying to bring his city to revolt 
from Rome. Plutarch offers a delightful description of the 
manner in which Marcellus regained the loyalty of Bantius, who 
became Marcellus’ staunchest supporter (10, 6): 


Marcellus thought it wrong to put to death a man so 
illustrious in his good fortune who had taken part with the 
Romans in their greatest conflicts, and, besides his natural 
kindliness, he had an address that was likely to win over a 
character whose ambition was for honour (mpòs 8 rë ice 
$uXayÜpómo kal sifavós dy pdig rpoodyeobar didstipoy 700s). 
One day, therefore, when Bantius saluted him, he asked him 
who he was, not that he had not known him for some time, 
but seeking occasion and excuse for conversation with him. 
For when he said, “I am Lucius Bantius,” Marcellus, as if 
astonished and delighted, said: “ What! are you that Bantius 
who is more talked of in Rome than any of those who fought 
at Cannae, as the only man who did not abandon Paulus 
Aemilius the consul, but encountered and received in his 
own body most of the missiles aimed at him ? ? 1° 


There is something of the gentleman in this combination of 
kindness and sociability; particularly interesting is the studied 
civility with which Marcellus initiates the conversation. 

The same stress on the manner in which a civilized man acts 
is to be found in Aem. 28, 1, where Plutarch tells of Aemilius 
Paulus’ tour of Greece after his victory over Perseus: “ He gave 
his army a rest, avróv 82 mpòs Oéay ris "EAXá80s érpeje kal. Staywyyv 


18 A passage from Aulus Gellius (XIII, 17) is perhaps worth men- 
tioning in this connection. He distinguishes two usages for humanitas, 
one corresponding to philanthropia and the other to paideia. The former 
usage is described as that, quod volgus emistimat quodque a Graecis 
duXavOporia dicitur et significat dexteritatem quandam benevolentiamque 
erga omnis homines promiscam. The two words desxteritas and bene- 
volentia possibly cover respectively the affability and kindness present 
in Plutarch’s philanthropia. Vide Haffter, op. cit., p. 299, and T. L. L., 
s. v. dexteritas. 

1? Perrin, Loeb. 
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čvõoćov dua koi drdvOpwrov.” In the course of his “illustrious 
and humane tour of Greece” Paulus relieved the distress of the 
people, restored their constitutions, and gave them grain and 
olive oil from the defeated Perseus’ treasury. The philanthropia 
of Paulus happens to be not dissimilar to philanthropy in the 
modern sense of the word—that is, benefits and gifts conferred 
on a worthy cause by a wealthy individual; yet for Plutarch 
philanthropia has a very broad and extensive usage, designating 
almost any type of act that behooves a civilized and cultured 
being. It is this same basic idea that leads Plutarch to censure 
the ancient Spartans for forcing the Helots to drink much 
unmixed wine and then bringing them into the symposia, so that 
the young Spartans could see what drunkenness was (Demetr. 
1, 8): pets 88 ryv pèv ex Staortpodis érépov émavópÜectv od wave 
PirdvOpurov o088 moric Fyodpeba, k.r.A. This was not civilized 
statecraft ! ° 

Let us conclude our survey by examining several cases where 
the noun philanthropia itself appears or its equivalent rò pdv- 
Opwrov. In Caes. 34, Y, Domitius, besieged in Corfinium by 
Caesar, regrets having ordered his physician to give him poison 
when he hears that Caesar “practices a wondrous clemency” 
(Oavpacr# tut pravOpurla xpyo8a.) toward captives. And it is 
a deed of kindness that is involved in Sull. 31, 7, where Plutarch 
remarks that Sulla added to the proscription lists anyone guilty 
of the philanthrópia of aiding someone already proscribed, be he 
brother or son or parent." 

There is a close connection between philanthrépia and gen- 
erosity in Pel. 3, 1-3, where Plutarch first narrates that 
Pelopidas used his fortune to assist worthy men and then 
observes that of his friends only Epaminondas did not avail 
himself of this &evepiórgs and philanthrópia. Here we can see 
the exact relationship between “generosity” and philanthrópia. 
The &ev8epiórys of Pelopidas refers to the actual sharing of his 
wealth with his friends, while philanthropia has the more exten- 
sive function of designating the gracious and kindly spirit with 
which the gifts were made.  éXevÜepiórgs, then, is a particular 
type of philanthrapia. When philanthrüpia is used indepen- 


20 Of. Phoc. 27, 6. 
?: Of. Cat. Min. 29, 4; Alex, 29, 9; Alc. 16, 6. 
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dently, it can emphasize especially the notion of liberality, which 
is, however, only an aspect of the total concept; in these cases, 
therefore, the translation “ generosity ” or “liberality ” is perhaps 
justifiable for want of the exact English equivalent.?? We are, 
however, concerned with acts of generosity in Sol. 2, 1, where 
Plutarch states that, according to Hermippus, Solon’s father 
diminished the family estate cis ¢iAavOpurias twas Kal xápvras.?? 

It would be well now to summarize what we have learned 
about philanthrópia in the Lives.** It is inseparable from 
civilization, particularly Hellenic civilization. In short, it is 
the virtue par excellence of the civilized, educated man; and 
it manifests itself in any manner that is proper for such a man, 
be it affability, courtesy, liberality, kindness, clemency, etc. The 
philanthrépos is gracious and considerate toward all with whom 
he associates, he is generous toward the needy, he is also merciful 
and clement toward his enemies. An inanimate object—a law, 
a constitution, a person’s appearance, a building—can even be 
called philanthrépos, if it is suitable for this civilized man that 
we have just described. 

The great flexibility and variety in the usage of philanthrépia 
throughout the history of Greek civilization are competently and 
thoroughly illustrated in the studies of Lorenz and Tromp de 
Ruiter, and valuable examples from the Roman period are to 
be found in the articles by Bell and Downey.” Though it is 
not the purpose of this study to examine the history of the 
term but only to consider its nature in Plutarch’s Lives, I would 
like to suggest that possibly this basic relationship between 
philanthrépia and civilization is the single root from which all 
of the multiplicity has sprung, not only in Plutarch’s time but at 


22 For a discussion of éXev6epiórgs and liberalitas vide Bruck, op. cit., 
especially pp. 100-2, 111-14. 

93 Of. Cleom. 32, 5 ($XavOpwm(a. and yeradéoes); Cat, Min. 26, 1 
(piravOpwrla and xápis) . 

24 Philanthropia and its adjectival and adverbial forms occur in juxta- 
position or close connection with the corresponding forms of mpaérys 
(Rom. 7, 5; Fab. 17, 7; Cat. Min. 23, 1; Pyrrh. 11, 8; Arist. 23, 1), 
émeixeca (Brut. 30, 6; Comp. Phil. Flam. 3, 4; Comp. Thes. Rom. 2, 3; 
Cor. 30, T) , dyrwpocivy (Marc. 20,1; Cleom, 24, 8; Demetr. 5, 4; 11, 1), 
xpuyerórgs (Demeir. 50, 1; Luc. 18, 9; Comp. Dem. Cic. 3, 3), and 
Sixaocivy (Comp. Lyc. Num. 1, 9; Luc. 29, 6). 

?5 Vide bibliography cited in note 1. 
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other periods as well. This seems to be the basic idea in the 
first appearance of the word in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus, 
and Downey ?* has pointed out that the fourth century rhe- 
torician Libanius felt a close connection between philanthrépia 
and Hellenic civilization. 


HUBERT Martin, JR. 
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28 Glanville Downey, “ Philanthropia in Religion and Statecraft in the 
Fourth Century after Christ,” p. 204: “At the same time, Julian’s friend 
Libanius looked upon philanthropia as one of the greatest qualities which 
both the emperor and his subjects might possess, and it is indicative of 
the significance which was attached to the word that Libanius writes 
that Julian was philanthropos because he was a Hellene and ruled over 
Hellenes. This, to Libanius, would have been the highest form of civilized 
statecraft.” 


EURIPIDES, MEDEA, 1415-19. 


Attention has often been drawn to the fact that these lines, 
which end the Medea, are, with the exception of the first, identi- 
eal with those which close four other plays of Euripides, the 
Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, and Helena, in all of which the 
first line of the clausula reads modal popdal tov Sapovioy instead 
of woAAGyv raptas Zeis èv 'OXópro. Many have commented on them, 
generally to the effect that they are either inappropriate or 
insignificant. For example, of the recent Oxford editors of 
Euripides, D. L. Page writes that “here (sc. in the Medea) 
they seem a little inapposite ”; A. M. Dale (on Alcestis, 1159 ff.) 
describes them as “singularly inapt ” for the Medea; and E. R. 
Dodds (on Bacchae, 1388 ff.), while accepting the suggestion 
of the scholiast on Andromache, 1284 that they are appropriate 
to any play having a marked repirérea, concludes that “ this is 
not the place to look for deep significance,” the clausula being 
mainly a device used by the dramatist to get his chorus out of 
the orchestra. But there have been dissentients to this view: 
Verrall, having criticised them as “ quite inappropriate” in his 
first edition of the Medea, later saw their possibilities if applied 
to his own theories about Euripides and recanted, producing the 
characteristic explanation that they were intended by Huripides 
to point an ironical contrast between the realism of the drama 
as a whole and the purely conventional “supernaturalism ” of 
the dénouement;* more recently, J. Mewaldt has seen them as 
a mark of Euripides’ “tragic resignation" and authentic evi- 
dence that his creed had not changed throughout the last thirty 
years of his life, in which, roughly speaking, these plays were 
written *—in other words, they are a sort of trademark or 
signature-tune. Alii alia. . 

It would seem that there are three —— which need to 
be asked about the clausula: (i) Has it any significance in rela- 
tion to the dramatic art of Euripides? (ii) Is it inapposite to 
ihe Medea? (ii) Why is the first line changed there? 


1 E. g., in Euripides the Rationalist, p. 77; cf. Four Plays of Huripides, 
pp. 120 ff., where he maintains that in the Helena the tag has “a new 
and witty application.” 

2“ Heroischer Weltanschauung der Hellenen " in Wiener Studien, LIV 
(1936), pp. 121. 
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(i) First to be considered is the suggestion that fhe clausula 
is little, if anything, more than a means of getting the chorus 
out of the orchestra, remembering Hermann's claim that “the 
words were liable to be drowned by the clatter of departing 
spectators." * A glance at the clausulae of the surviving plays 
will arouse serious doubts as to the truth of this claim: in five 
of them,* it must be admitted, the clausula eontains an explicit 
instruction or exhortation to depart, but in each case the depar- 
ture is, from the point of view of the action, a direct outcome 
of what has preceded it and is itself accompanied by a brief 
comment on the dramatic circumstances; in four others® the 
clausula is devoted to the same kind of reflexion both on the 
action of the play and on life in general that we have in the 
Medea; there are three plays? which probably ended with a 
brief prayer for victory, an anticipation of the cruder plaudite 
of Roman Comedy; there is one which ends with a palpable 
interpolation; and there are the five which end, mutatis 
mutandis, with the clausula under discussion.) The general 
impression which one forms is that, while one ought not to look 
for profundity at this point in the play, the clausula is no mere 
stage device but is expected to make some contribution to the 
interpretation of the action, except in the three cases where, if 
the accepted text is correct, the playwright is making an appeal 
through his mouthpiece, the chorus, for the award of the prize. 
Yet, although these three instances serve to show us that 
Euripides had no hard and fast rule which he was following, 
itis they perhaps that make us most suspicious of Hermann's 
suggestion: no playwright is going to bother to address a prayer 
for vietory to the gods, if he already knows that the audience is 
unlikely to hear it anyway but rather drown it by the hubbub 


* The paraphrase is taken from Dodds’ note on Bacchae, 1388 ff. 
Hermann went on: “Eo factum ut illis chori versibus parum curae 
impenderetur." 

* Hecuba, Heraclidae, Rhesus, Supplices, and Troades. 

5 Electra, Hippolytus, Ion, and, possibly, Heracles, though the latter 
rather falls between this group and the previous one. 

9 I. T., Orestes, and Phoenissae. 

TI. A. 

8 The Cyclops is disregarded for the purpose of this discussion; in any 
ease, the ending of the satyrie play would have been the most likely 
to act as & signal for general movement on the part of the spectators. 
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of their own ill-mannered departure; in fact, why they should 
be departing at all after seeing only the first play of the trilogy 
is something of a mystery! 

At the same time, the prayer for victory, if genuine, may well 
help us to remember that a prayer is by no means an inappro- 
priate ending for a Greek tragedy. Despite all that has been 
said and written about the origins and background of Greek 
Drama, we still tend to minimize its essentially religious nature 
and to forget that there are many surviving traces of early ritual 
in its performance. It may well be that as a formal analogy 
liturgical practice is more illuminating than the habits of the 
modern theatregoer, if it is these habits that Hermann had in 
mind; today his suggestion recalls the London cinema rather 
than the Athenian theatre. Consider, for example, the methods 
employed to get a surpliced choir and clergy back into the 
vestry at the end of an Anglican church service: whether this 
is done by a recessional hymn or an organ voluntary, neither 
of these is to be regarded as a mere device or stopgap; on the 
contrary, they almost invariably tend to be related in content 
to the service which has preceded them and to be integrated 
with the liturgy as a whole. But the outside observer unac- 
quainted with the liturgy might well miss the significance of 
the * clausula ” and dismiss it as a piece of ecclesiastical frippery. 

It would be wrong to press such an analogy too far, but it is 
not altogether irrelevant to a consideration of the suggestion 
that the clausula of Euripides’ plays was robbed of all signifi- 
cance by its position and by the fact that it accompanied the 
retirement of the chorus. After all, it was Euripides who, by his 
use of the deus ez machina, drew special attention to the place 
of the divine epiphany towards the end of the play, and it ought 
not to surprise us to find him in the great majority of his plays 
making some final comment upon the action. Let us now examine 
the possible dramatic significance of the clausula which appears 
at the end of the Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, and Helena, 
before turning to that of the Medea. 

Alcestis in the play of that name dies in place of her husband 
but is brought back to life by Heracles, after he has wrestled 
with Death, and is restored praeter spem to the mourning 
Admetus; thus the totally unexpected is achieved by the inter- 
veniion of Heaven, and Zeus, through Heracles, finds ways and 
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means to effect the unhoped for. In the Andromache the heroine, 
cast off by Neoptolemus and hunted by Hermione, is rescued 
by Peleus and promised by Thetis as wife to Helenus, King of 
Molossia, and so the unexpected is again brought to pass. This 
time the prime mover is Thetis; it is she who implements and 
explains the will of Zeus—Zyvi yap Boxe ráðe.? In the Bacchae 
Agave and her companions tear Pentheus to pieces in the 
mistaken belief that he is a lion-cub, and it is a god, this time 
Dionysus, who has found a way to bring about such an unex- 
pected result; he makes a personal appearance to explain the 
sorrows inflicted on the royal house as the will of Zeus—mdrAa 
tdde Leds otpds émévevoey marp. In the Helena the real Helen 
is at last enabled to make her escape from Egypt with Menelaus 
by the intervention of the prophetess-sister of King Theocly- 
menus; when the latter wishes to avenge himself on his sister, 
he is prevented by the Dioscuri, who assure him that all has 
happened by the will of Zeus—Zebs yàp ó8e Povera! In each 
of these plays the clausula not only acts as a final piece of ritual 
might act but is also peculiarly apposite as a reflexion on the 
action and, in particular, on the qepirérem. Indeed, the only 
noticeable difference in the technique employed by Euripides to 
bring home his lesson is that in the Alcestis, the earliest of the 
four plays, he does not seek to emphasise that the dénouement is 
the will of Zeus by putting an explanation to that effect in the 
mouth of the agent. But the emphasis, for all that, is not on 
the “tragic resignation” of the poet? but on the supremacy 
of the deity, who assumes various shapes to perform the unex- 
pected—whether or not the moral is genuinely inspired by 
religious sentiment or, as many prefer to believe, a sly gibe by 
the “ Rationalist ” is beyond the scope of this paper. 

(ii) If it is accepted that the clausula is not inapposite to 
the other four plays and must not be summarily dismissed as 


® Andromache, 1269. 

19 Bacchae, 1349. 

11 Helena, 1669. 

11 One may indeed doubt if Mewaldt’s “tragic resignation” properly 
describes the poet’s mood in these plays: after all, in only one of them 
is the issue not a happy one at least for the heroine of the piece, and 
even in this, the Bacchae, Pentheus gets his deserts, as Cadmus points 
out to Agave (1377 f.). 
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a mere stage device, this is no less true of its application to 
the Medea: Medea, murderess of the king and his daughter 
and subsequently of her own two children, seems marked down 
for the vengeance of Jason or the kinsmen of the royal house 
or both; Jason even anticipates her doom when he calls on 
Erinys and Justice to destroy her (1390-1), but she only mocks 
him for expecting the gods to avenge a man who has betrayed 
his own oath and cheated his host into the bargain. Zeus, she 
has already reminded him (1352-3), knows full well how he has 
treated his own wife in return for her love and kindness. In 
other words, the winged chariot in which she makes her escape 
is a mark of the favour in which she is held by the gods; she 
is not hated by Heaven, as he fondly imagines (1324). Thisisa 
mepurérea, Second to none, and every line of the clausula is apt 
and packed with significance; the contrast which it makes, how- 
ever, is not, as Verrall thought, between the realism of the play 
and the * supernaturalism ” of its ending but between the expec- 
tations of men and the dispensations of Heaven.'? 

(ii) Finally, then, what of the first line of the clausula in 
the Medea? Is there any reason for the change, ruling out the 
possibility of interpolation, or is it as arbitrary as the actions 
of Euripides’ gods? There would seem to be a very simple and 
obvious reason: Aristotle may indeed be referring to the winged 
chariot when he criticises the Medea for its use of the uyxavi'* 
but this particular ugxayj is unlike most in that, though sent 
by a god, it does not contain one; if we remember that no deity 
appears in the Medea, we shall not find it hard to explain the 
replacement of the first line of the clausula. In other plays 
which we have examined Heracles, a demi-god, Thetis, Dionysus, 
and the Dioscuri are all the active and visible instruments of 
the will of Zeus, and their role is underlined, except in the case 
of Heracles, by their own admission ; they are the “many shapes 
of divinity.” But the Medea has no divine epiphany, and the 
first line of the clausula used in the other four plays would 


1 Of. H. D. F. Kitto’s remarks in Greek Tragedy (lst edition), 
pp. 198 f. 

1* Poetics 1454 b; it is to be questioned whether A. Rostagni's exten- 
sion of the meaning of wyxaryj here so as to include the intervention 
of Aegeus is as justifiable as it is ingenious (see his note on p. 86 of 
his second edition of the Poetics). 
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therefore be most inappropriate to it. The actual first line is 
less vivid, more banal, but nevertheless quite in keeping with 
what has gone before and what follows: “Zeus in Olympus dis- 
penses much from his store ”—yes, much that is good, much bad, 
&nd much totally unexpected ; nothing could be more unexpected 
than the manner of Medea’s escape from human justice. 

For, whether or not H. D. F. Kitto is right in suggesting that 
it was on the orderliness of divine justice that Sophocles was 
often most concerned to lay stress? it is certainly on its 
unexpectedness that Euripides wishes to say the last word not 
only in the Medea but also in the other four plays discussed— 
and indeed in other plays where he uses a deus ex machina. If 
his comment is naive,?® it is the none the less true for all that; 
it is a moral which finds a way straight to the human heart and 
awakens a quick and poignant response there even in these sophis- 
ticated days, as the briefest glance at popular entertainment 
will show. Athenian Drama, despite its religious background— 
unless one should rather say because of it—was above all popular 
entertainment of the most enlightened kind; the audience was 
composed not of metaphysicians, as some editors seem to imagine, 
but of ordinary people, who never fail to find a grim satis- 
faction in the tragic commonplaces of human existence—birth, 
love, and death, and the unpredictability of the ways of God 
with men. With such an audience a moral as aptly pointed as 
that of the clausula of the Medea might hope to carry as much, 
or as little, weight as the more mundane prayer for victory. 
Clearly it was a clausula that pleased Euripides, and, having 
altered the first line as used in the Alcestis to suit the plot of 
the Medea, he did not hesitate to return to his original choice 
in the three later plays, since they, unlike the Medea, had a 
divine epiphany. 

B. R. REES. 
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48 Sophocles, Dramatist and Philosopher, p. 49 and passim in ch. III. 

1 As R. P. Winnington-Ingram concludes, after discussing the appli- 
cation of the tag to the Bacchae (see Huripides and Dionysus, pp. 
148 £.). 

"P. D. Arnott in his recent book, An Introduction to the Greek 
Theatre, well reminds us of this fact (see especially pp. 55 ff.). 


THE ILLUSION OF PROSPERITY IN SOPHOCLES 
AND GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


The fourth stasimon of Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 1186 ff. 
is perhaps one of the most stirring in all of Greek tragedy. 
Oedipus has just realized the mystery of his birth and the awful 
tragedy of his incestuous marriage. As he goes off with a 
monstrous cry of pain, the Chorus of Theban yépovres, now alone 
in the orchestra, begin to sing: 


Ah, generations of mankind! 

I count you as nought even as you live. 

Who, what mortal ever enjoyed more prosperity 
than was mere seeming, 

Who, after his illusion, did not 
fall into a decline?! 


'The last four lines of this passage are crucial: 


tis yáp, tis ávijp wAéov 

Tas evSatpovlas hépet 

Ñ tocovrov ócov Soxeiv 
kai Sdéayr’ ámokAivat ; 


The phrase rocovrov ócov Soxeiy “(more prosperity than) was 
mere seeming,” or as Liddell-Scott-Jones translates it (s.v. 
ósos I.8), “so much as is enough for appearance,” never seems 
to have given trouble to the commentators, even though there 
are, to my knowledge, no exact parallels for it in classical Greek. 
dcos is used with the infinitive almost like dare, and together 
with rocoŭroy has a restrictive connotation, “only so much,” 
“merely enough,” almost as though uóvov were understood (the 
povov is indeed expressed in Xen., Anab., VII, 3, 22).? 


1 The verb droxhivw often implies a falling away from a high point, as 
for example of the sun setting: cf. the note of Jebb ad loc. (Sophocles: 
The Plays and Fragments. I. The Oedipus Tyrannus [Cambridge, 1902]). 
The imagery may perhaps be connected with the waxing-waning metaphor 
in the curious Tyché passage, O. T. 1080-5. It is s.v. dwoxdivw that F. 
Ellendt, Lexicon Sophocleum (Regimontii Prussorum, 1835; editio altera 
by H. Genthe, 1958), offers his version of the passage: “ubi sibi visus 
aliquis felix sit, statim ad exitium vergere." 

2 For this use of 6cos, see also W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb (Boston, ete., 1890), $ 759; H. W. Smyth, 
Greek Grammar (revised by G. M. Messing, Cambridge, 1956), § 2407. 
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Before approaching the problem of the meaning of Soxeiy in 
the passage, ib may be well to recall that the following 8d€ayr’ 
merely resumes the thought of Soxeiy in the same sort of construc- 
tion as we find, for example, in O. T. 1404: éjócar jpds kal óvrei- 
cayres, The verb could, indeed, have almost been resumed with 
“and afterwards (declined).” * What is important is the fact that 
the form 8dééarr’ (agreeing with, e.g., dvipd rwa understood, 
though the nominative might normally have been expected) 
points perhaps to the usage of Soxeiy in the personal sense. This 
will be important for our discussion farther on. For in the 
Sophoclean passage the personal construction of Soxeiy seems 
obligatory precisely because of the sense of the following 
participle. 

Jebb, like most editors since Dindorf, Erfurdt, Blaydes, and 
many others, would seem content to interpret Soxely in our 
passage as simply “to seem, sc. eddaipovety.” This is, substan- 
tially, the almost unanimous view of the commentators, and 
ultimately derives from the anonymous scholion that the Lauren- 
tian manuscript has preserved on the line: dcop Soxeiv: dcov 8ó£a: 
edaipwv eivai. 

Thus, to summarize schematically the various meanings of 
the verb that might possibly have relevance for our passage, 
we have: 


A) The personal use: of a person, 
1. to think, or to imagine (to oneself) ; 


2. to seem, or to pretend; to give an impression to 
others (truly or falsely) ; 


B) The impersonal use: of a thing, 


1. to seem to be, as opposed to reality; 
2. to seem good, to suit one's whim or pleasure. 


The two generic uses of Soxety become a commonplace in Greek; 
ef., for example, the Guard’s complaint in the Antigone 323: 


7j 9evóv, © oxi ye, kai Wevd7 Sokety, 


t 


where we are not sure whether we ought to read, in the last 


*'This use of the repeated verb is discussed by Ewald Bruhn in 
Sophokles erklärt von F. W. Schneidewin und A. Nauck. 8tes Bändchen: 
Anhang (Berlin, 1899), p. 136, 8 230. 

* Scholia vetera, ed. P. N. Papageorgios (Leipzig, 1882). 
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place, Soxeiy with the Scholiast and many recent manuscripts (a 
reading indeed preferred by most modern texts), or Soxeé with 
L5 Applying this to our text, we have the following possibilities: 


(a) the man in question thinks or imagines he is happy; 

(b) he seems to be happy—that is, others think he is happy, 
but he is not; 

(c) his happiness (following sense B1) is mere illusion, 
not reality. 

(d) by a combination of all three senses: his happiness is 
an illusion, in which the man both deceives himself 
and others.® 


I myself feel that the demarcation between the personal and 
impersonal constructions was hardly so strict as to exclude, in 
this particular case, meanings (c) and (d) above. 


Now it may seem hazardous to some to use a fourth-century 
Christian text to explain a passage in Greek tragedy; yet there 
is quite a unique parallel in one of the commentaries of Gregory 
of Nyssa that has thus far remained unnoticed by the lexi- 
cographers. An analysis of the Gregorian passage may perhaps 
throw some light on the meaning of the phrase in Sophocles. 
The work which we know as the Commentary on the Song of 
Songs was composed towards the end of Gregory’s life, perhaps 
in the years 390/5. A course of sermons that Gregory had 
delivered in his own church at Nyssa on the Song of Songs had 
been taken down by members of the congregation;" and from 
these transcriptions Gregory made up the present collection of 
fifteen homilies during one Lenten season, and sent the manu- 
script with a covering letter? to the young widow Olympias, 


5 Cf. the discussion of the line in Jebb's edition of the play (Cam- 
bridge, 1900), ad loc.; see also Plato, T'heaet. 158E. 

* Cf. also the edition of the play by Schneidewin-Nauck (1llte Auflage, 
besorgt von Ewald Bruhn, Berlin, 1911), p. 177, ad loc.: “so viel, dass 
er den Wahn [illusion] haben und bei andern hervorrufen kann, dass 
er glüklieh sei" For Bruhn, the shift from infinitive to participle 
suggests “das rasche Ineinandergreifen des Glücks und Ungliicks,” the 
Swift succession of fortune and misfortune; but I do not think that the 
context necessarily implies this. 

7 See the edition of J.-P. Migne, Patres Graeci, XLIV, 764 B. 

8 Printed now as the proemium, Migne, ibid., 755-764 C. 
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friend of John Chrysostom and Gregory of Nazianzus, and later 
to be consecrated deaconess at Constantinople. Despite Gregory’s 
final revision, the work still retains its homiletic character. The 
text that concerns us occurs in the fourth homily, in which 
Gregory is discussing the nature of love as we find it expressed 
in the Song 2.4-5. There should, says Gregory, be an order or 
hierarchy in love; and he contrasts the true love of the Song 
with the negligent attitude of most men towards God and their 
fellow-man : ? 
viv 88 cvykexvuévq» corw iely kal drakrov émi rGv moAAGv THY 
aydany 8a ris dxatahAjAov dvappoorias semAoynpévos €vep- 
yovuévqv. ot yphuara pey kal Tipàs kal yvvaikas, av TÜxoct 
Ücppórepov mpós a)ràs Staxeipevor, É Ans wvyxüs Kal Suvdpews 
dyaraow, ós kal Trjv fov àv trép adry ednoa mpoecbat' 
Gedy 8& cocobrov ooy Soxeiv: TO SErAnoiov pods dy émiBeléatvro 
Thy Tois éxÜpois adbopiobeicay d&ydarnv. 1j 98 mpòs rots pucodyTas 
oxéots ori rë pelEov KakG rods mpoeàvrykóras apdbvecOat. 
We may render this: 


In most men, however, we see a love that is disordered and 
dissipated, functioning in a confused way through lack of 
order and harmony. If, as it happens, they are passion- 
ately attached to money, honor, women, they love them 
with all their soul and with all their strength, so much so 
that they would be ready to give their life for them ; whereas 
they love God only for appearances (6cóv 88 rosoðrov dcov 
doxeiy). As for their neighbor, they barely show him the 
love they owe their enemies; and as for their enemies, their 
regular attitude is to pay back those who have hurt them 
with an even greater injury. 


It would be interesting to speculate whether the phrase ro- 
coírov Ócov Soxeiv in Gregory is a reflection of current idiomatic 
usage or simply a reminiscence, a semi-deliberate quotation of 
the Oedipus-passage. The rarity of the expression would lead 
one to suspect that it is a quotation; and yet the ordinary 
audience at Gregory's sermons would hardly be expected to 
understand a purely pedantic reference, a phrase that was not 
intelligible in itself. In either case, we must consider the phrase 
in its Gregorian context before drawing any conclusions about 
the relationship of this passage to the charus of Sophocles. 


° Migne, ibid., 848 A; cf. H. Langerbeck, Gregorii Nysseni in Canticum 
Canticorum (Opera, ed. W. Jaeger, VI [Leiden, 19601), p. 122,11—p. 
123, 1. 
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In Gregory our crucial phrase is adverbial, qualifying the verb 
àyarõoı understood from the previous clause; it expresses the 
way in which most men love God, as opposed to their way of 
loving money, honor, etc., things in which they are passionately 
involved. But what is the exact meaning of the idiom in this 
passage? To go back to our outline of the meanings of Soxeiy 
quoted above, we have the following possibilities: 


A) In the personal use: 


1. men think or imagine they love God; 
2. they pretend, or seem to others, to love God; 


B) in the impersonal use: 


1. their love is merely an illusion (Soxeiv), as opposed 
to the reality; it is merely for appearance, external; 

2. they love God merely as it pleases them, according 
to their own good pleasure. 


Indeed, it is difficult to be certain, but the whole trend of the 
passage would seem to suggest that the impersonal use (and, in 
particular, sense B1) is being emphasized. True love is love 
“with all their soul and with all their strength”; it is in a 
readiness, as Gregory suggests, to give one’s life. But this real, 
committed love is reserved for their worldly goals. The only 
thing left, then, is the love that is merely external, for appear- 
ances, for show. It is the way of externality, false and super- 
ficial. But even here, though the emphasis would seem to rest 
on sense B1, the others are not thereby excluded: for the love 
Gregory speaks of is both a pretence and a self-deception, con- 
sisting mainly in externals; it is a love according to their good 
pleasure. 

Let us see then whether this analysis can throw any light on 
the Oedipus-passage. In Gregory the phrase is used as an 
adverb; in Sophocles it is substantival, as object of $épe. In 
the Sophoclean context, as we have seen, the personal meaning 
seems to predominate, especially because of the following 86éavra ; 
in Gregory of Nyssa, the subject of the infinitive is unexpressed, 
and it is likely that the impersonal meaning predominates, but 
not, of course, to the exclusion of the other connotations. In 
both passages there are two levels, the level of pretence or illu- 
sion, and the other, which we may call the level of truth. In 
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Sophocles the level of pretence is occupied by that which men 
normally call prosperity, eiSa:evia; the second level he leaves 
unexplained, but reiterates the Solonic dictum, “Call no man 
blessed till he is dead.” The difference between the two levels 
is not a matter of human choice, but is rather the result of the 
divine will and Diké. In Gregory, on the other hand, the level 
of pretence (Soxeiy) is occupied by men’s love of God (dydrn) ; 
their real love is directed towards worldly pleasures. But, by a 
peculiarly Greek irony, Gregory suggests by the language he 
uses in the passage that what men think true happiness is, 
wealth, honor, and the like, is false; and that they would enjoy 
true happiness only when their real love (“with all their soul 
and with all their strength”) is directed towards God. The 
Christian author is, I feel, implicitly defining what Sophocles 
leaves unspoken. 

By way of summary it should be said that though the Gre- 
gorian parallel (be it quotation or independent usage) does not 
change our fundamental interpretation of the choral ode, it 
forces us to examine it in a new light. The precise connotation 
of the idiom, rosoŭroy ócov Soxeiv, still remains difficult; and 
though our analysis may suggest that Sophocles’ statement is 
somewhat more philosophical than has been hitherto under- 
stood, yet his tantalizing reticence prevents us from carrying 
the discussion much farther. In any case, the general meaning 
of the fourth stasimon remains the same; and the lines we have 
discussed underline one of the pervasive themes of the entire 
play: the polarity between light and darkness, the blindness of 
Oedipus and the vision of Teiresias, illusion and truth.1° When 
all is said, it is a terrifying vision that Sophocles offers us 
through the sufferings of his tragic heroes: a world in which 
most edaipovia is merely rò Soxetv, and the generations of men 
are but a cipher, rò pySév, in the sight of the gods. For Sophocles, 
only this awareness, the recognition of man’s true place in the 
world, can bring an 6Afos untouched by catastrophe. 


HERBERT MUSURILIO, S.J. 
BELLARMINE COLLEGA, 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


10 For a discussion of the light-darkness theme, see my earlier article, 
“Sunken Imagery in Sophocles’ Oedipus," A.J. P., LXXVIII (1957), 
pp. 46-8. 


THE LAODICE INSCRIPTION FROM DIDYMA. 


One of our few precious documents illustrating the govern- 
mental organization of the early Seleucid empire is the letter 
of Antiochus II found at Didyma. This letter instructs one of 
his subordinates, Metrophanes, to transfer to Laodice the village 
of Panys, part of the royal land near Cyzicus. The stele from 
Didyma contains three letters, the second and longest one being 
Antiochus’ instructions to Metrophanes to have the transfer 
carried out, registered, and published. The third, a report on 
the survey of the estate, seems certainly to come from the 
hyparch ...erates, who oversaw the survey on the spot. It has 
always been assumed that the letter at the top of the stele, which 
lacks its salutation, represents the king’s orders, as conveyed 
from Metrophanes to the hyparch by some intermediary. This 
intermediary, and hence the author of the first letter, would have 
been Nicomachus, mentioned as oixovduos, ‘steward,’ in the hy- 
parch’s report. 

It would seem, however, that there is certainly a better ex- 
planation for the first letter of the stele. The extant part does 
not contain any orders about the survey, though this would be 
the major subject of a letter to Nicomachus. Instead, the writer 
merely tells his correspondent to set up two of the five steles 
ordered by Antiochus and to pay for them from the royal purse.? 
These will go to two cities close to each other on the Asia Minor 
coast, Ephesus and Didyma. It is this very geographic fact that 


+B. Haussoullier, Rev. Phil., XXV (1901), pp. 8-39; Milet et le Didy- 
meion (1902), pp. 76-110; O.G.I.S., 225; T. Wiegand, Abh. Berl. Akad., 
Anhang, Abh. I, 1908; C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellen- 
istic Period (1934), Numbers 18-20 (referred to hereafter as Welles). 

? Actually, the whole tone of the letter suggests that sale, survey, and 
registration are already complete (cf. lines 13-16: émeorddxaper 5B kal 
Tiuo£évet rar BuBdcoPtdanxt xaraxwploar rhy dyyy kal roy mepiopispòv els 
ras BaciNikás ypapàs Tas év ZápBecw, “ We have written to Timoxenus the 
archivist to file the deed of sale and the survey in the royal records at 
Sardes ” [Welles' translation]). Furthermore, we can hardly assume 
that much has been lost from a stele of 70 lines. Schliemann’s Ilium 
inscription (Welles, 10-13) contains only 75. 
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holds the key to the letter. If it were addressed to an oixovduos 
living near enough to the Hellespontine region to relay messages 
to a hyparch near Cyzicus, it would mean that the stelae would 
have to be carried more than one-hundred fifty miles overland, 
or even farther by sea. We have, then, two strong arguments 
against Nicomachus as the officer addressed in the cover letter. 
First, there is the negative evidence that the letter lacks the 
very instructions which the hyparch says Nicomachus conveyed. 
Secondly, we face the unlikelihood of Metrophanes’ sending 
orders to any Hellespontine officer to have a six-ton stele shipped 
across the Asia Minor peninsula. 

Instead, then, of the cover letter sent by Metrophanes to 
Nicomachus, it seems that we have a later note to some royal 
representative in the area of Ephesus or Miletus.* The writer 
would logieally be either Metrophanes himself or Nicomachus. 
The chief purpose of the letter is exactly that stressed in the 
extant portion: to convey instructions for the publication of the 
deed of sale (apacis) and the survey report (repiopiopós) in two 
of the five appointed cities. There is no implication that royal 
funds paid for only two of the stelae; it is only that we bave 


31 have been able to estimate the size of the stele only very roughly. 
Wiegand's fragment measures 59 em. in breadth, 19.5 cm. in thickness. 
The 24 lines of the fragment cover a height of 53 em., suggesting a total 
length of at least 1.7 m. for the inscribed block of 70 lines. This volume 
of marble could hardly weigh less than six tons, assuming a specifio 
gravity of 2.8. 

*'The error would probably have been avoided if all the extant stone 
had been found in the original excavations. As it was, Haussoullier 
found and published the portion of the inscription containing the major 
part of the royal letter, plus the hyparch’s report complete. From the 
latter he reasoned sensibly that there must have been two lost letters in 
the series, an order from Nicomachus and a letter from Metrophanes. 
It was his belief that these letters, in the order mentioned, had preceded 
the king's on the stone. Five years later the rubble of some Byzantine 
walls yielded a half-metre slab of marble which fit the top of the trun- 
cated inscription (Wiegand, p. 37). The new fragment confirmed so 
many of Haussoullier's predictions, including the salutation of the royal 
letter, that Wiegand can scarcely be blamed for assuming him right 
&bout the partially preserved letter at the top. He called it the second 
half of Metrophanes’ orders to Nicomachus. This assumption has never 
been questioned by scholars, concerned as they were with the historieal 
questions of wider importance raised by the text. 

5 Welles, 19, line T. 
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found the order for these particular inseriptions. Presumably 
similar orders were sent to officials in Samothrace, Ilium, and 
Sardis;? these may even be the unidentified dAdo. of our inscrip- 
tion.” If we should ever be fortunate enough to find fragments 
from the publication in the other sites, we should expect to find 
the king's letter and the hyparch’s report in the same form, but 
preceded by a different cover letter. 

In his manner of publieation, our hypothetical official in the 
Ephesus-Miletus area has followed the best examples of his time. 
We think of the Meleager text from Ilium, with its cover letter.? 
Here the copies (àvríypaóa) of the three pieces of royal corre- 
spondence have been published in chronological order of com- 
position. But at the head of the inscription stands Meleager's 
advice to the city about publieation.? This is thought to repre- 
sent the normal sequence in Seleucid correspondence: all official 
letters are attached in chronological order, except for the last. 
This is always placed at the top of the collection. If the first 
section of the Didyma text is assumed to be Metrophanes’ instruc- 
tions to Nicomachus, all chronology is destroyed. The corre- 
spondence would run, chronologically: (a) King to Metrophanes; 
(b) Metrophanes to Nicomachus; (c) hyparch’s report. But the 
inscription places letter (b) first, ruining either straight chro- 
nology (a,b,c) or regular Seleucid form (c,a,b). If, on the 
other hand, we call this a cover letter sent to an official of 
Ephesus or Didyma, we can see him publishing the letters in 
the traditional Seleucid manner. The transfer is followed by 
the survey report (straight chronology), but both are preceded 
by the cover letter.!? 


*'Timoxenus, the bybliophylax, does not seem to have taken care of 
the Sardis inscription. 

7 Welles, 19, line 3. This would confirm the contrast of the c?) ot» of 
Welles’ restoration. 

* Welles, 10-18. 

° Cf. also Welles, 36-37, which contains only one letter preceded by a 
cover letter. 

10 The unnamed addressee is an individual in the service of the king 
and not the BovAj kal 05uos of the Ilium inscription, for example. There 
is, in fact, a vivid contrast between the polite kaAós Pay rosaire of the 
Meleager letter and the cooler imperative of our letter's moígea. xal 
otyratov dvaypdya: (line 6). Of all the offices mentioned by Bickerman 
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We can, then, recreate the flow of correspondence that lies 
behind the Didyma inscription: 


(1) The king writes to Metrophanes, the Hellespontine satrap, 
calling for the survey and publication of the sale. (Letter 
preserved, Welles, 18.) 


(2) Metrophanes writes to the oikovógos to handle the matter 
(whether because of his office or because he is nearer to Panys 
is hard to say). (Letter not extant.) 


(3) Nicomachus, the oixovóuos, relays the orders to the 
trapxos, presumably in Cyzicus, Zeleia, or some other point near 
to the actual estate. (Letter not extant.) 


(4) The hyparch sends a copy of his survey report, presum- 
ably to his immediate superior, Nicomachus. (Report preserved, 
Welles, 20.) 


(5) Nicomachus sends this report on to Metrophanes. (Letter 
not extant.) 


(6) Metrophanes reports to the king that his will has been 
carried out. (Letter not extant.) 


(7) Someone, whether the satrap or the oikovópos, submits the 
king’s letter and the hyparch’s report to Timoxenus, BiBrAudiraE, 


(Intitutions des Seleucides [1938]), d:ocxnrHs seems most likely for three 
reasons: 


1. Such an officer existed under Antiochus II at Anaea (S.E.G., I, 366, 
line 17, an inscription from Samos). 


2. In Nysa, around the turn of the next century, the term is found in 
a fragmentary inscription (Welles, 43-44), which could be restored to 
resemble this situation. The decree concerns the publication of letters 
and the scrap of royal letter could be ordering the d:ocxyrys to attend to 
the matter. 


3. Its meaning is conveniently general, “manager,” yet it often bears 
financial connotations (Welles, p. 328). We note that our official has 
access to the treasury, basilicon (line 11). 


Though the dcocxn7Hs seems, under Seleucus, to have been a mere trouble- 
shooter sent out by the king (Memnon, fr. xi), in the Samian inscription 
he seems rather to be permanent. He is contrasted with the $po/papxos 
who is merely stationed in the city: mpòs rò» év 'Avalow vn’ abro) Teray- 
névov ópoópapxor kal mpüs rórv Otoucgrjv. If our multiple assumptions will 
permit us to create a Oron rs as a permanent local representative of the 
king, he would fulfill our requirements. 
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‘archivist,’ in Sardis, for filing in the royal archives. (Letter 
not extant.) 


(8) The same man sends word to some official in four of the 
five cities where the report will be published to have the inscrip- 
tions made. Since Ephesus and Didyma lie so near to each 
other, one official can oversee both. (One of the four letters 
preserved, Welles, 19.) 


(9) Hach officer sends a final report of his publication to the 
same official. (Letters not extant.) * 


This closes a financial manoeuvre involving more than a dozen 
letters, caried to and from offices in half as many cities, yet 
delivered in as little as eight months..? The king had asked 
that it be done with dispatch (eféws),7° and it was. 


Parmer N. LOCKHART. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


71 Cf. Welles, 19, line 13. 

13 Unfortunately, the year for both the king’s letter and the cover 
letter have had to be restored. Whether the year should be Seleucid 59 
or 60, we can now see that the entire transaction took place between 
Dius and Daesius, the first and eighth months of the year. The choice 
of year depends on whether or not we believe the harvest of the fifty- 
ninth year (Welles, 18, lines 9-10) had yet been gathered when the king 
wrote, 

18 Welles, 18, lines 34-5. 


A NOTE ON THE IIXTEIX IN ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC. 


The word riors has the meaning of “pledge of good faith” 
in Rhetoric 1875 a 10.1 This meaning is of no relevance to 
Aristotle’s rhetorical theory. 

It is used in two other senses: 


(a) It means “the state of mind produced in the audience.” 
Examples of this usage are 1867 b 29, 13777 b 25, and 1394 a 10. 


(b) It has the meaning of “the means whereby the state of 
mind called wiors is produced in the audience." When rioris is 
used in this sense I shall translate it by the English word 
“proof.” It bears this meaning in 1354 a 14, 16; 1355 a 4, 27; 
1885 b 35; 1356 a 1, 14, 21; 1358 a 1; 1363 b 5; 1365 b 20; 
1366 a 18, 27; 1875 a 22; 1377 b 12; 1388 b 30; 1391 b 26; 1893 
a 22, 23; 1403 b 7, 9; 1414 a 37 ; 1414 b 8, 9, 10, 11; 1416 b 33; 
141" b 20; 1418 a 18; and 1418 b 7, 9, 28. 

The meaning of wiors is doubtful in 1356 b 6, 1366 a 9, and 
1377 b 19. In these passages the word can mean either (a) 
or (b). 

Grimaldi? is of the opinion that rioris is used in a third sense 
which is relevant to Aristotle's theory of rhetoric. According to 
him it also means “ source material, or the subject-matter capable 
of inducing in an audience a state of mind called riors, or belief, 
if employed correctly.”* This third meaning which he gives to 
mtorts is expressed by him also in the words “source material 
for demonstrative proof,” * “sources for inducing belief,"5 and 
“sources for rhetorical demonstration.” € 

Nowhere in the Rhetoric is riens used unambiguously in this 
sense. As examples of this usage Grimaldi refers to 1355 b 35, 
37 ff.; 1856 a 1, 13; and 1856 a 21.7 But the word can bear the 


* I shall be referring throughout this article to the text of Immanuel 
Bekker (Berlin, 1873). 

? William M. A. Grimaldi, S. J., “A Note on the míeres in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, 1354-1356,” A.J. P., LXXVIII (1957), pp. 188-92. 

Ibid., p. 189. 

* Ibid., p. 190, © Ibid., p. 191. 

5 Ibid., p. 191. 7 Ibid., p. 190. 
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meaning (b) in all these passages. When Aristotle wants to refer 
to “source material? or “sources” he uses (1) a circumlocution, 
as in 1358 a 1, 17; 1359 a 28; 1360 b 1, 2; 18365 b 20; 1866 a 19, 
26; 1368 a 34, 36; 1368 b 2; 1377 b 16, 19; 1388 b 29; and 1403 
a 22; or (2) the word rémos, as in 1858 a 12, 31, 32 ; 1376 a 82; 
1380 b 31; 1403 b 15; 1416 b 1, and 1419 b 19; or (3) the word 
eidos, as in 1358 a 81, 84; and 1403 b 14. 

riors has the meaning (b) in the expression riores drexvot 
(1855 b 36, 1375 a 22, 1377 b 12) and riores evrexvor (1354 b 22, 
1355 b 36). Some proofs are inartificial in the sense of not being 
provided by the speaker and being already available to him. The 
inartificial proofs are five in number: laws, witnesses, contracts, 
torture, and oaths (1375 a 24). The speaker has only to use 
them. Artificial proofs on the other hand have to be invented by 
the speaker. It is to these proofs that Aristotle seems to be 
referring when he speaks of the “ proofs provided by the speech ” 
(1356 a 1). 

There are three kinds of artificial proofs. The first kind, 
which I shall call “ethical,” depends on the character of the 
speaker (1356 a 8). The speaker persuades by moral character 
when his speech is delivered in such a manner as to render him 
worthy of confidence (1356 a 5; cf. 1377 b 24ff.). This confi- 
dence should be due to the speech itself and not to any precon- 
ceived opinion about the speaker’s character (1356 a 9). The 
second kind consists in the production of a certain disposition 
in the hearer (1856 a 8 ; cf. 1877 b 24 f.), i.e. in the hearer being 
roused to emotion by the speech (1356 a 15). I shall call this 
kind of proof “emotional.” The third kind of proof, which still 
remains to be considered, I shall refer to as “logical.” 

The logical proofs consist in showing or demonstrating, by 
€vOdpnpa and rapáðerypa, the truth or falsity of a proposition about 
the subject-matter of the speech. In a court of law, for instance, 
the litigant has nothing to do éw roð eigar rò apaypa öre Cow 
3) oUk Ear 1) yéyovev À où yéyovey (1354 a 28; cf. 1404 a 5-7). The 
exciting of emotions has no connexion with 76 apéypa and is 
directed towards the judge (1154 a 19). Aristotle says in 1858 
a 39: obyxeata: pey yàp êk zpidv ó Aóyos, ék ve TOU Aéyovros kal mept 
o) Aye: kal xpos ôv, . . . It is with rept od Aéye that the logical 
proofs are concerned. 

Grimaldi excludes both &@vpyya and wapddeyya from the 
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logical proofs. He writes: “The entechnic pisteis, in Aristotle’s 
words, are 700s, za@os, and not évOdunua, but rather, (y abrQ rë 
Aéyo (1856 a 18). All three kinds of wioras évrexvor are fur- 
nished by the Adyos in the sense of “speech” (1356 a 2, 10, 15). 
For the purpose of distinguishing the logical from the ethical and 
emotional proofs it would be better to translate Aóye in 1356 a 4 
by “argument” rather than by “speech.” ° For the same reason 
I think that Aéyey in 1856 a 19 should also be translated by 
“ arguments." 

One of Grimaldi’s reasons for excluding é@dunpa from the 
logical proofs seems to be that “Aristotle nowhere in the Rhetoric 
explicitly identifies enthymeme as he does ethos and pathos with 
the riores evreyvor.”?° But he implies that épsua is included 
among the aioras &rexvor; for he writes in 1854 b 22: mepi 8 
tay evréxvwy mictewy oddity Üevóovow. rToŭro & éoriv obey dy tis 
yevorro évOuynpatixds. 

The logical proofs consist in demonstration, as is apparent 
from the text: at 8 & ad7@ rë Aóyo, Sd rod Setxvivar 1) patveoOar 
Sexvivar (1356 a 4). The verb Sexviva: is used again in 1356 a 20: 
dd 88 röv Aóyev [moreóovow], drav àAzfés 1) pawópevov (dA) 
Oel ce quey èk Tv repi ékao ra, mÂavöv (1356 a 19-21). Aristotle refers 
indirectly to the three kinds of míeres évreyvo. in 403 b 11-18: 
Ñ yàp TË abro( rı werovOévar of kpívovres, 7) TG woods Twas VroAapBávew 
ToUs Aéyovras, 7) vQ dmoðedeiyhar welPovrar wávres. This passage 
implies that the third kind of proof consists in demonstration. 


That demonstration consists in é¢v@Jynya and wapdSeypa is clear 
from 1356 b 6-8: wdvres 88 ras miores moroðyrar Di rod Sexvovar, 
Ñ wapadelypara. Aéyovres 3) évOvyjpara, kai raps ravra, ovdév. evOdpypa 
is associated with demonstration in 1355 a 6-7; and both évOdpnpa 
and wapdSeypa are associated with it in 1894 a 10. Grimaldi is 
right in saying that “ rmapáôerypa is the correlative of enthymeme 
as a method of demonstration,” + but wrong in excluding them 
both from the logical riores. 

One of Grimaldi’s objections to referring to the first two kinds 


8 Ibid., p. 189. 

° The opposite of év aùr rà Myw (1356 a 3) seems to be ew oU Aóyov 
(1418 b 6) ; here Aóyov cannot be translated by “ speech." 

1° Grimaldi, op. eit., p. 188. 

71 Ibid., p. 191. 
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of mistes évrexvor as “non-logical” and to the third kind as 
“logical ” is that “we have the strange inconsistency of Aristotle 
damning the ‘non-logical’ pistis on one page of his text (1354) 
and incorporating it with the ‘logical’ shortly later.’ But 
there may be no inconsistency. He perhaps means that 70s and 
máÜos are čéw rot mpáyparos in the sense of falling outside the 
subject-matter of the speech, and not in the sense of falling 
outside the subject-matter of rhetoric. Rhetoric is the faculty 
of discovering the possible means of persuasion regarding each 
subject (1355 b 26). Only misres fall within the réxvy of 
thetoric (1354 a 14). Some of them are inartificial, others 
artificial. Logical proofs are only one kind of artificial mícres. 

Grimaldi’s explanation of the reference to the enthymeme as 
copa tjs miorews (1354 a 15) is that “it is the container, that 
which incorporates, or embodies, the pisteis: ethos, pathos, 
pragma, imposing form upon them so that they may be used 
most effectively in rhetorical demonstration.” ** I prefer Cope’s 
interpretation.* The enthymeme is the body of proof in con- 
trast to other things which are mpooÓ5kai, “mere ‘adjuncts’ or 
‘appendages,’ like dress or ornaments to the body." 15 

In this note I have tried to establish the following proposi- 
tions: 


(a) There is no clear instance in the Rhetoric of the use of 
rioris in the sense of “sources for rhetorical demonstration.” 


(b) In the expressions zícres dreyvor and miores évrexvor the 
word riors has the meaning “means whereby the state of mind 
called rioris is produced in the audience." 


(c) Aristotle includes both év@vpnyo and rapdôerypa in the third 
kind of riores evrexvor. 
G. H. WIKRAMANAYAKE, 


Fouran Bay COLLEGE, 
FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE, WEST AFRICA. 


12 Ibid., p. 188, note 3; cf. p. 191. 

13 Ibid., p. 192. 

14 Edward Meredith Cope, The Rhetoric of Aristotle (Cambridge, 1877), 
I, pp. 5-6. 

15 Thid., p. 5. 


REVIEWS. 


J. Bompams. Lucien écrivain, imitation et création. Paris, E. de 
Boeeard, 1958. Pp. 794. (Bibliothèque des Écoles Frangaises 
d'Athènes et de Rome, fase. 190.) 


This is a rather ponderous tome, We are not yet accustomed to 
associating French scholarship with copious notes (the fine print in 
this book averages between a half and a third of every page), 
elaborate bibliographies, and the other apparatus of what we con- 
sider Germanic classical research. In a way it is disappointing that 
this book is so long; because it would be very useful to have a good, 
modern, short book on Lucian to recommend to our graduate students, 
and this is only good and modern. But let us be grateful for what 
we have. 

Bompaire in his introduction tells us that he was inspired to begin 
work on this book by a chance conversation on the island of Delos, 
while he was a member of the French School at Athens. This gives 
me a kind of special qualification to review it, since I once wrote a 
(much slimmer and less learned) book on Lucian, largely while I was 
a fellow of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, in 
part even on the island of Delos (though twelve years earlier than 
Bompaire’s visit). M. Bompaire does me the honor of quoting my 
little thesis on numerous occasions, and the even greater honor of 
disagreeing with some of my wilder speculations, But now let us 
look at his book. 

It is divided into three parts: I, on the Doctrine of Mimesis— 
undoubtedly the best account of this available anywhere; II, on 
Rhetorical Creation—again an outstanding treatment, containing a 
great many bits of information I had to learn for myself with great 
difficulty; and III, on Literary Creation. The chapter titles of part 
I are: I, Nature and Art; II, Philosophy and Mimesis; IIT, Literary 
Instruction and Mimesis; IV, the Authority of the Ancients; V, the 
Doctrine of Literary Mimesis; VI, Mimesis and Culture; VII, The 
Doctrine in Lucian. In the second part, after an introductory dis- 
course on the two meanings of rhetorical creation, we have I, The 
Rhetorical World, dealing with favorite rhetorical characters and 
places as they appear in Lucian; II, Rhetorical Composition, giving 
a classification and analysis of many of Lucian’s works; III, Rhe- 
torical Themes, dealing with the various plots and ideas shared by 
Lucian and other sophists; IV, Rhetorical Elements of Style, on the 
use of quotations, proverbs, figures, and anecdotes by Lucian; and 
V, Actualité ou pseudo-actualité, discussing the important question 
of the extent to which Lucian gives us information about his own 
period and about himself. This is followed by a brief discussion of 
the Positive Aspects of Rhetorical Creation and a longer Appendix 
on Mechanical Creation. 

The chapter titles of Part ITI are: I, The Lueianie Dialogue, Con- 
tamination and Transposition; II, La recréation comique, Irony, 
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burlesque, parody; + III, Fantasy; and IV, The Ecphrasis, the Syn- 
thesis of Art and Literature. A brief Conclusion Générale concludes 
the book. After the Table of Contents there is a thorough two-part 
bibliography (pp. 755-70), first listing the 95 most important works 
in alphabetical order, then, after a list of editions and translations 
(of Lucian and of other ancient authors), a separate bibliography 
for each chapter of the book. There is a complete Index Nominum 
(pp. 771-94) in five parts: modern authors, ancient authors, myth- 
ology, ete, ancients other than authors, and geography. Unfor- 
tunately there is no index for references to the individual works of 
Lucian. 

There is scarcely a subject mentioned in those chapter-headings to 
which Bompaire does not provide the most recent and best docu- 
mented treatment (often, indeed, the only accessible treatment). 
Students not only of Lucian, but of the second sophistic and Greek 
literature of Roman times in general, will be eternally indebted to 
him. All our libraries should have this book, all our Ph. D. candi- 
dates should read it. The only disquieting fact about it (as about 
progress in literature in general) is that never again will anyone have 
(as I had) the pleasure and profit of making for himself numerous 
discoveries of these simple but important facts by going to the 
sources. What remains to be discovered (and there is always some- 
thing which remains) is no longer simple or obvious. It’s a pity, in a 
way, that we can’t keep our graduate students in full ignorance of 
all scholarly literature (including commentaries on texts) until they 
have spent two years or so extracting the absolute maximum from 
the ancients themselves (authors, inscriptions, papyri). What you 
discover for yourself is so much more real than what you are told by 
another. 

Here are a few points of detail that struck me as especially good; 
others are sure to find different ones. On pp. 183-4, Bompaire 
observes that all the famous Cynics mentioned by Lucian are identical 
except for their names. While not absolutely novel (Bompaire cites 
Piot), this is still a useful observation, Bompaire’s unwillingness 
(p. 370) to aseribe to a Menippean source everything that might 
chronologically have been found in Menippus is also laudable. 
Lueian's knowledge of ancient Greece, as Bompaire rightly observes 
(p. 525), is not based on any original research, but just random 
memories of readings and lectures. The point (p. 578) that it is an 
error to interpret Lucian’s mythological dialogues as anti-religious 
propaganda is worth making, though not new, since this error is 
occasionally made even today. 

These are all minor points; it would be easy to add a dozen more, 
but they would be irrelevant, since the main virtues of the book lie 
not in individual details but in the broad aspects of scope and treat- 
ment. Of these I will offer no criticism, but there are other small 
points where I am impelled to disagree, however respectfully, from 
Bompaire. 


1It is interesting to note that the English word “humour” has 
acquired in French the very specialized sense of burlesque and irony, 
including the general idea of the light and witty treatment of serious 
themes. English, from which the word was borrowed, has no single word 
to translate it back again. 
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First in regard to parody. Though Bompaire is familiar with my 
dissertation, which he cites frequently, and with one, at least, of my 
articles on Lucian, he appears not to have read my article on parody,? 
or he would not (I hope) so consistently assume that ancient parody 
(including Lucian’s) has as its primary purpose in most instances 
an implied criticism of the author and passage being parodied, This 
attitude appears, e. g., on pp. 85, 589, 599, 601, and 676. The passage 
of Demetrius to which he refers in the first two of the above places 
does not contain the word zapoó(a at all, and seems quite clear in its 
implication that such critical use of parody was not (as indeed it is 
not) the normal thing. It is perfectly all right to use modern critical 
ideas in discussing an ancient author, so long as one realizes clearly 
that they are modern; this Bompaire seems not to have done in this 
instance. What we mean by “ parody” is one thing; what Lucian or 
his contemporaries meant by mapwŝia is another. 

Bompaire’s criteria for sifting the dubia from the spuria are some- 
times unclear. For instance, on page 125 (note 2) he lists Chari- 
demos, Nero, and Philopatris as spuria, but counts Amores, Lucius 
or the Ass (ef. also pp. 676-7), and Demosthenis Encomium merely 
among the dubia. I have no doubt that all of these are spuria, and 
cannot determine Bompaire’s reasons for hesitation. Conversely, on 
p. 281, he classifies de Saltatione as dubious in a manner which 
implies that he is morally sure it is spurious; but it certainly has 
more chance of being genuine than (e.g.) Amores, which could have 
been written by Lucian only if he had a thorough-going split per- 
sonality (including a different way of writing Greek). It is possible, 
I think, to have a slightly better ear than this, and be slightly more 
confident in judging authenticity—though perhaps Bompaire is a bit 
overbold in his assurance (e. g. p. 473, n. 2) that the Macrobii is false; 
the ease here is like distinguishing your grocery list from my grocery 
list, unless you ean be sure that Lucian would never be caught dead 
with any grocery list. 

Similarly, though Bompaire occasionally criticizes other scholars 
(ineluding myself, pp. 153, 522, 639-40) for what he judges to be 
unwarranted guesses, he is not above making or at any rate approving 
guesses himself, E.g. p. 567 on possible influences of satyr-plays, 
p. 616 on the thaumaturge Tianos (in the Alexander) as an allegorical 
allusion to Apollonius of Tyana. In some cases he adds such expres- 
sions as “avec certitude” (p. 458, on the source of the first group 
of tales in Philopseudes), or “il nous semble assuré” (p. 508, on 
Latin sources for details of the Nigrinus). The assumption in the 
latter case appears to be that all the satirical and moral literature 
written at Rome in the imperial period was in Latin, none of it in 
Greek. This seems to me far from certain—in fact quite unlikely. 

The passages on pp. 52, 527 (note 1), and 638-40 alluded to above 
involve a complete acceptance of Delz’s criticism of my article on 
“The Mock Decrees in Lucian” (T. A. P. 4., LX XI [1940], pp. 199- 
216), apparently without reference to my review of Delz (C. P., 
XLVII [1952], pp. 195-6). He is often eritical of Delz, but occa- 
sionally seems to go too far (e.g. p. 495) in accepting references in 
Lucian as evidence of contemporary conditions. Like Delz, he is 


30, P, XXXIX (1944), pp. 1-9. 
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apparently willing to assume much more independent invention of 
clichés than seems reasonable to me, even considering eme thy yyounv 
as an original Latinism (from sententiam dicere) of Lucian’s, in spite 
of the Greek parallels. In general I think it may be safely said that 
no phrase in any language is entirely an independent invention, that 
almost everything said in prose or verse, even by writers of greater 
originality than Lucian, is, in whole or in part, a reminiscence or 
reshaping of something said or written by some predecessor. Such 
reminiscences are usually, of course, quite unconscious, but if we had 
anything like a total record of everything heard or read by a given 
writer, we could locate sources for every phrase in his production 
(given a suitable program for a battery of IBM machines). Oral 
epie is not the only art form based on clichés, it is just the form 
which uses them most obviously and with least modification. So if 
Bompaire does not like the sources I proposed, he should either pro- 
pose better ones or admit ignorance, not attribute things to “la 
fantaisie." In phraseology there is no such thing as a chance coinci- 
dence; coincidence means, however indirectly, a common source. 

Bompaire’s strictures (pp. 240-2) on his predecessors (including 
myself) on the classification of rhetorical compositions (into peAérat, 
Oécets, AaAtat, ete.) are in the main well founded, though I do not 
believe even Bompaire has achieved perfect clarity and accuracy. The 
truth is that the rhetoricians themselves are not nearly as precise and 
consistent (with themselves or one another) as Bompaire would like 
modern scholars to be. 

On p. 559 Bompaire objects to the classification of Menippus, 
Piscator, Fugitivi, and Juppiter Tragoedus as Menippean dialogues 
on the ground that Lucian uses only quotations and parodies, whereas 
Petronius and Seneca (for instance) have only original verse—pre- 
sumably as Menippus himself did. The facts are, of course, correct, 
and I think we should in the main attribute them to Lucian’s hesi- 
tation about composing verse. Nearly all the verse attributed to 
Lueian is surely falsely attributed or deliberately forged (Bompaire 
agrees except for the Podagra, which relies heavily on parody and 
tragic clichés). This does not seem to me sufficient reason to deny 
the name “ Menippean” to these works. We will never (barring an 
unlikely papyrus discovery) know the exact nature of Lucian’s debt 
to Menippus, surely exaggerated by Helm and others, but we have 
Lucian’s own repeated word that there was such a debt, and that it 
involved the mingling of prose and verse. 

With some reservations Bompaire (pp. 614-19) seems to accept 
Lévy’s thesis that Lucian’s Alexander and Peregrinus are parodies 
of a lost life of Pythagoras (or perhaps, according to Bompaire, of 
the whole class of hagiographic or aretalogic literature). This is 
based largely on numerous similarities of incident (such as greeting 
the rising sun, claims of reincarnation, ete.). Neither Lévy nor 
Bompaire seems to consider the possibility that the * parodist" in 
these matters was not Lucian, but Peregrinus (and Alexander). 
Though Bompaire rejects (p. 620) the possibility that Lucian was 
influenced by the Pseudo-Callisthenes form of the Alexander romance, 
it is interesting to note how many incidents and elements of that work 
can be paralleled in the Vera Historia, 
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Bompaire’s conclusion on the originality of Lucianic dialog (pp. 
584-5) is well worth reading as a wholesome corrective to many exag- 
gerated statements that have appeared in earlier books. It is possibly 
itself a wee bit exaggerated, but essentially right; Lucian’s whole 
originality lies in his manipulation of words. There are probably 
some independent ideas, some sincere beliefs scattered through 
Lueian's work, but they are scarcely possible to detect, certainly 
impossible to demonstrate. His real greatness lies in the skill with 
which he can play beautiful variations on (frequently banal) themes 
provided by others. 

The real mystery about Lucian (the mystery toward the solution of 
which some of my guesses criticized by Bompaire p. 153, n. 3 were 
directed) is why Lucian is not merely another Aleiphron or Aelius 
Aristides. Bompaire’s extremely thorough and valuable book does 
not, however, seem to give us any answer to the question, except to 
imply that it is due to some mystie inner greatness in Lucian. 
Certainly Lucian must have had some special strength of character 
to resist the overwhelming trend toward dead banality which all 
around him were bent on strengthening, but that does not seem a 
sufficient explanation. It is hard for me to believe that there was 
not also some external influence that supported Lucian in this effort, 
even if it was not perhaps the sole cause. 

In any case, this must now be the first book for any serious student 
of Lucian to master; whatever its faults, it has no serious rival, and 
probably will not for many years to come, 


Frep W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


W. D. Ross, ed. Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 206. $4.00. (Seriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) 


The Oxford Classical Text of Aristotle's Rhetoric has not been 
built up from new collations of any MSS but is essentially a revision 
of existing texts like that of Roemer in the Teubner series. The 
editor has drawn on the published suggestions of a few scholars, on 
the study of Aristotle's style and thought, and on his own vast 
experience with his author. The chief virtues of the volume seem 
to me to be its availability and the clarity of its format, not the text 
itself; Ross clarifies a number of passages, but muddies others at the 
same time, 

Our knowledge of the text of the Rhetoric is dependent first of all 
on Parisinus 1741 of the tenth or eleventh century (A°), revised in 
a small part by the original hand (A1) and more extensively by a 
second and later hand (A2). Still another hand or hands made 
emendations in the vicinity of 13682 which Ross records in his 
apparatus but does not mention in the introduction. The text of A 
is excellent; an editor should think long and hard before departing 
from it. As Ross points out, the scribe’s chief fault was a tendency 
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to be deceived by homoeoteleuton. In a few instances (there are about 
ten examples in book one) Ross prefers readings found in one or 
more of the lesser MSS, of which he makes use of eight and the 
fragment of a ninth. A reading of one of these becomes especially 
attractive if supported by the old Latin translation of William of 
Moerbeke: in about thirty-six additional places in book one Ross 
accepts readings of the lesser MSS whieh appear to be supported by 
this Latin translation. Although many of these are no doubt correct, 
Ross’ faith in the translation seems to me excessive considering the 
poor knowledge of the text to which he admits and the difficulty of 
identifying the word or form which William was trying to translate. 
In his introduction Ross points to 1374216 and 1379422 as passages 
in which William has preserved the correct text, but in some fifteen 
instances in book one alone a reading supported only by the Latin 
translation is accepted. Thirteen of these are departures from 
Roemer’s text, and it seems to me that all thirteen are probably steps 
in the wrong direction.? 

All the MSS, including A and the MS which William of Moerbeke 
used, are derived from a single archetype. Although Ross eon- 
vineingly argues against Roemer’s hypotheses of lacunae in thirteen 
places, he nevertheless exhibits more distrust of this archetype than 
have most editors. There are some forty-nine places in book one, 
forty-five in book two, and fifty-eight in book three where he adds 
or omits words solely on his own authority, often against the united 
evidence of all MSS and the Latin translation and frequently in 
passages where earlier editors have felt no difficulties. The changes 
needless to say have some contextual or grammatical excuse and if 
necessary on such grounds are often palaeographically possible. 
Many of them are short words, particles, conjunctions, pronouns, and 
the like, easily lost or mistakenly added. Readers will have to con- 
sider each on its own merits, and Ross’ extensive experience with 
Aristotle’s style and habits of thought gives him a decided advantage 
in a feeling for the small subtleties. In some cases he derives support 
from other scholars who have carefully studied Aristotelian usage. 
For example, he appears to accept the results of Wilson? and 
Eucken? on the use of particles; Eucken concluded that Aristotle’s 
text should be emended to remove ve if it could not be justified as a 
connective and apodotie 8é except with a demonstrative or after ci, 
advice which I am not sure I would have followed. There are at 
least two cases in the Rhetoric (1355a10 and 1364a9) and one in the 
Politics (1278232) where the MSS have 8é after a temporal clause. 
A temporal clause is much the same thing as a conditional clause in 
Greek grammar. How many swallows do make a summer? 


+The fifteen instances are 1354b9, 1355232, 1356a30 (accepted by 
Roemer with the note omissus in libris omnibus praeter Tr., cuius tamen 
in hac re auctoritas est nulla), 1356b19 (supported by Dionysius), 
1360a13, 1361232, 1361b5 (accepted by Roemer), 136228, 1362a26, 1364a 
25, 1364b2, 1364b17, 1369b26, 1370225, 13760216 (cf. the omission of xal 
in 1876a1l). 

2 Cf. J. Cook Wilson, “On the Use of dX’ # in Aristotle,” C. Q., III 
(1909), pp. 121-4. 

*Cf. Rudolf C. Eucken, De Aristotelis dicendi ratione (Göttingen, 
1866), pp. 15 ff. 
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It is a pity that Ross could not have been more complete in 
describing the authorities for the text and in reporting at least 
twentieth century emendations, He seems oblivious of the existence 
of Marcianus 214 of the thirteenth century, which contains the 
beginning of the Rhetoric up to 1356a3 and has been regarded as of 
independent value.* The Arabie version or versions? are not men- 
tioned, nor are Latin translations other than that of William of 
Moerbeke.9? He cites many but by no means all of the emendations 
of Bywater,’ Richards? and Wilson.? He does not appear to have 
used Roberts? Cooper, MacKay, or the most recent edition of 
the Rhetoric, that by Antonio Tovar.? The amount of space such 
citation would take is negligible, and since an Oxford text, good or 
bad, is necessarily regarded as a standard, an editor incurs an unusual 
obligation in undertaking to edit one. gatverar yàp drra kal rois 
mapaAnpotow (1956b36). 


Apart from misprints and small irregularities++ some specific 
points which may be of general interest are: 


1. p. vii, lines 19-20. The statement is made that the scholiast 
Stephanus is perhaps the same one who wrote the Rhetorica in 
Alexandrum. Surely Ross does not mean that Stephanus was 


* Cf. K. Horna, “ Beiträge zur Uberlieferung der aristotelischen Rhe- 
torik,” W.S., LI (1933), pp. 31-56 and Antonio Tovar, Aristoteles: 
Retérica (Madrid, 1953), p. xli. 

5 Cf, Tovar, op. cit., p. xlii. 

9 Of. Br. Giles, “ Mediaeval Latin Translations of Aristotle’s Art of 
rhetoric,” T. A. P. A.,, LXV (1934), pp. xxxviixxxvii and Marvin T. 
Herrick, “The Early History of Aristotle’s Rhetoric in England," 
Ph. Q., V (1926), pp. 242-57. 

™Cf. I, Bywater, “Aristotelia ITI-V,” J.P., XVII (1888), pp. 53-74, 
XXVIII (1903), pp. 241-53, and XXXII (1913), pp. 107-22. 

® Cf. H. Richards, * Notes on the Rhetoric of Aristotle," J. P., XXXIII 
(1914), pp. 172-81. 

* Cf. J. Cook Wilson, “ Difficulties in the Text of Aristotle,” J.P. 
XXXII (1913), pp. 137-65. 

1 0f, W. Rhys Roberts, “Notes on Aristotle's ' Rhetoric,” A.J. P., 
XLV (1924), pp. 351-61. 

** Of. Lane Cooper, “Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.16.1417b16-20,” A. J.P., L 
(1929), pp. 170-80. 

1? Cf, L. A. MacKay, “Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 16, 11 (1417b12-20)," 
A.J. P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 281-6. 

13 Of. supra, n. 4 and “ Notas criticas a la Retórica de Aristóteles," 
Emerita, XXII (1954), pp. 1-54. 

1 P. vi, line 7, read II for II; p. viii, line 8, read xxi for xxxi; p. viii, 
the references to the scholia seen disordered; p. xiii, perhaps the Sigla 
should contain the Basel edition which is variously referred to as Bas. 
(p. 51), Basil, (p. 55) and ed. Basil. (p. 80); p. 2, app. line 1, read 
1354 for 1385; 1355228, read domep for ğorep; p. 8, the line numbers are 
out of agreement with the Berlin edition and app. line 4 seems to imply 
that the codd. read xal ör: kal, which I do not believe to be true; p. 54, 
app. line 10, read 10 for 1C; p. 62, app. line 2-3, two readings are 
attributed to I. Is one a correction? 1388229 read ol for oi; p. 130, 
line 15 is omitted in the margin; p. 143, app. line 4, should ovx be obx? 
1412b27, read yh for uj. 
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the author of the work known as the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 
of which everything except the introductory epistle (and maybe 
that) was written in the fourth century B. ©. As far as I know 
there is no work entitled Rhetoric against Alexander. 
1356b3-4. The number of certain errors in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus’ quotations do not make him a very sound authority 
for the text. Here he has unnecessarily filled out the thought. 
1357b15. Roemer's apparatus reports different readings, as does 
Tovar’s. What is the reading of A? 

1358b36, où’ seems quite sensible to me. The orator proves that 
an act is expedient. He does not also undertake to prove that it 
is not unjust. The statement would apply to the Athenians on 
Melos. 

1382b81. ay raðciy should be attributed to Riehards.!5 
1388b10. iva, should be attributed to Richards.® 

1397b14 ff. In this passage a longer and a shorter version of the 
text is preserved. Ross follows the reading of the lesser MSS 
for 14-16 with the seemingly unnecessary addition of bmápyov. 
He then adopts the longer version of A for lines 16-19 with 
three small changes: a ye of his own invention, the transposition 
of ei, and the addition of iwdpye. The passage is stil unsatis- 
faetory as Ross! dubitanter admits. 

139829. oiov should be attributed to Richards.” 

1398b26. 0, which Ross prints in the text, appears to be an 
emendation by Bywater 18 for the rò of the codices. 

1401b4-5. Ross’ conjectural addition helps the clarity of the 
passage, but seems unnecessary. 

1408b32-38. The reconstruction of this passage should be based 
on the statement in Demetrius, De elocutione, 42: 6 uiv ġpõos 
cepyds kai où Aoyikós, GAN’ djyó0gs.. Bywater 1° and Wilson ?? are 
on the right track, but perhaps best would be cepyds kai ob 
Aekrtkós, GAN’ dppovias Sedpevos, “ dignified and not suitable for 
speaking, but requiring a harmony." 

1411b10. The reading of the MSS should be preserved; the 
article is part of the quotation. Cf. the translation of John 
Henry Freese, “ the inanimate becomes animate." 23 

1412b25 ff. The omission of ù... ġ makes a considerable im- 
provement in the sense and the other changes in the passage are 
also probably sound. 

1415220. Ross has profited from the suggestions of Spengel and 


Riehards.?? 


15 
16 
iT 
18 
19 
20 


21 


Cf. op. cit, (supra, n. 8), p. 175. 

Cf. ibid., p. 177. 

Cf. ibid., p. 178. 

Cf. “Aristotelia V," J. P, XXXII (1913), p. 117. 

Cf, op. cit, (supra, n. 18), pp. 120-1. 

Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 9), pp. 138-47. 

Ci. John Henry Freese, Aristotle: the “Art” of rhetoric (London, 


1926) (Loeb Classieal Library), p. 403. 


22 


Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 8), p. 180. 
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15. 1417b7 ff. This is one of the places in the Rhetoric where the 
imperative suddenly appears, perhaps a sign that material is 
being adapted from the Theodectea. If there were only e&ocaye 
to dispose of I would be tempted by ciodyery on the basis of the 
reading cloáye in A. But role in the next line confirms the 
imperative and Ross’ dr: 82 féSc0v, dpa could easily have led to 
the öre 88 fpddiov, ópüv Sei and ór. fadioy ópav 88 of the 
MSS. The presence of the imperatives may seem to support 
Ross’ ég7w in line fourteen, but the meaning is thrown off 
by such a change, Aristotle is not saying “let narrative be 
concerned with things done,” but “narrative will necessarily be 
concerned with what has been done in order that reminded of 
those events the audience may better resolve about the future.” 
The genitives of the participles which Ross then conjectures seem 
impossible. Whom would the speaker be slandering or praising? 
The present tense indicates something coincident to the adjacent 
verb and the reading of all MSS may be retained if the passage 
is interpreted to mean “whether they reject or approve the 
object of the speaker.” Ross’ interpretation of the passage has 
further caused him to doubt the correctness of the next clause, 
but it seems quite possible for Aristotle to remark that “in that 
case" (the róre is perhaps partly influenced by the preceding 
future tense) “the speaker will not be fulfilling the function of 
an adviser (but of some other kind of speaker).” Thus the 
readings of the MSS may be retained throughout the sentence. 
The next sentence, however, one of the most frequently dis- 
cussed in the work,” requires some sort of repair. Ross’ solution 
has the merit of making sense with simplicity. In the ós which 
he suggests for the MSS ois he is unwittingly following Jebb ?* 
and the solution is as satisfactory as any proposed. I find it 
oo to believe that &ardrrey is right, but I do not know 
what is. 


These passages may help to give an impression of the kind of text 
which Ross has constructed. Bold and imaginative, but not definitive 
and probably not distinguished. 


Grorce KENNEDY. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


GABRIELE GIANNANTONI. I Cirenaici: Raccolta delle fonti antiche, 
traduzione e studio introduttivo. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1958. 
Pp. 520. L. 6000. 


“In philosophy I am a Cyrenaie or egoistie hedonist, and regard 
the pleasure of the moment as the only possible motive of action." 
So wrote A. E. Housman, in the last year of his life.! Hedonism has 


de Cooper, op. cit. (supra, n. 11) and MacKay, op. cit, (supra, 
n. 12). 

^! Of. Richard C. Jebb, The Rhetoric of Aristotle: a Translation (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1909), p. 190. 

* À letter (1936), quoted by G. Richards, Housman, 1897-1936 (New 
York, 1942), p. 211, n. 
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not often been frankly adopted as a philosophical position, though 
there must be very many who have silently followed its precepts as 
a guide to life, or who would admit their adherence only in assured 
privacy. Hedonism is often qualified or diluted, as among the British 
Utilitarians, where it is associated with, and to an extent modified by, 
the principles of equality and sympathy. Again, the fierce quest 
for pleasure and the restriction to short-term goals which have 
often been characteristic of periods of danger or social disorganiza- 
tion are frequently coupled with a disillusionment that betrays a 
deeper allegiance to other ideals. But in ancient and modern times 
alike the adherent of “the selfish philosophy” has been under a 
cloud of social disapproval which has made it difficult to judge 
impartially the merits of his philosophy or to follow accurately the 
course of its history and the extent of its influence. 

Valuable assistance will be given to the understanding of ancient 
hedonism by Gabriele Giannantoni’s new compilation of the source- 
material on the Cyrenaics. The collection is generous in the inclusion 
of relevant material, even that whose pertinence to the Cyrenaics has 
been contested. The Greek passages are printed according to modern 
editions, well arranged, carefully indexed, and provided with an 
Italian translation on the facing pages.” 

Because of the nature of the tradition, most of the material on 
the school in general is given in the first chapter, along with that on 
Aristippus; seven much shorter chapters deal with his successors. 
The four sections of chapter I give (A 1-185) testimonia on the life 
and writings of Aristippus and the foundation of the school, 
(B 1-79) the doctrines of the school, (C 1-6) “imitations” (the 
pseudo-Aristippus letters and a Syriac fragment), and (D 1-44) an 
“ appendix ” of passages, mostly from Plato and Aristotle, of doubt- 
ful reference to Aristippus. The footnotes provide a selection of 
“variants of special interest,” references to the comment on each 
passage in the introductory chapters, and some references to paral- 
lels and modern discussions. 

The “introduction” is in reality hardly an introduction to the 
Cyrenaic philosophy as a whole, being devoted entirely to the 
question whether Aristippus can justly be regarded as “ the theoreti- 
cian of the Cyrenaic school” and whether he in fact founded “ una 
vera e propria scuola filosofica " (p. 71). These questions Giannan- 
toni answers in the negative. Aristippus was hardly more than a 
spirited and independent man about town, he thinks, a devotee of 
high living attracted to the company of Socrates by curiosity. To 
show this, he first studies the evidence on the life and personality of 
the man, and then turns to what few purported fragments and 
doxographical statements there are. He emphasizes the scantiness 
of the contemporary or near-contemporary evidence for Aristippus’ 
philosophical activity, and inclines to the belief that he first became 
a full-fledged philosopher by courtesy of the “ succession-writers,” 
historians of the Hellenistic period who wished to provide everyone 


? No comment on the translation will be made here. Readers may now 
consult A. Grilli’s review, Rivista critica della storia della filosofia, XIV 
(1959), pp. 343-51 and Giannantoni’s reply in the same journal, XV 
(1960), pp. 63-72, where a large number of corrections are proposed 
and adopted. 
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with a place in an orderly succession of masters and pupils. Finally, 
he examines a number of passages on hedonism in works of Plato 
and Aristotle which have been thought by some to refer to Aristip- 
pus, without naming him. 

Although it is valuable to have the fact brought out forcefully, in 
the case of the Cyrenaic as well as the other philosophies of the 
period, that the received historical tradition must not be accepted 
uneritieally, it is doubtful whether Giannantoni can be said to have 
established a strong ease for expelling Aristippus from the history 
of philosophy. 

In the first place, the picture of Aristippus’ non-theoretieal tem- 
perament, alluded to above, is itself largely conjectural, being based 
mainly on the anecdotal tradition. To be sure, Xenophon, who was 
also an associate of Socrates, represents the Cyrenaie in the Memora- 
bilia (IL, i; ef. also III, vii) as living intemperately and as being 
taken to task by Soerates for that, and does not have Aristippus 
reply with a developed hedonistic theory. But Xenophon’s purpose 
throughout this book is to defend Socrates and put him in the best 
possible light—and by no means primarily as a theoretician. As a 
matter of fact, the careful statement and refutation of a hedonistic 
doctrine would be more surprising than what we find. 

It is true that there is an embarrassing paucity of fragments and 
contemporary evidence, and that doxography is hard to disentangle 
from anecdote. In particular, Giannantoni seems right in insisting 
that the various Platonic passages, especially from the T'heaetetus 
and Philebus, which are quoted and carefully analyzed here, cannot 
provide positive evidence for Aristippus’ philosophy. But there 
may be more of a substantial character than he would admit. 

When Aristotle speaks against hedonism in Nicomachean Ethics 
X, he mentions the name of Eudoxus but not that of Aristippus. 
Our author seems to place more reliance on this very dubious argu- 
mentum ex silentio than on the two passages in which Aristotle does 
mention Aristippus by name. One of these is of the anecdotal type; 
it shows him in an attitude of reverence to Socrates and of rivalry 
to Plato (Rhet. B 23, 1398 b 29). The other quotes him as depreci- 
ating mathematics on the ground that it has nothing to say about 
good and bad (Met. B 2, 996 a 32). While not very revealing, this 
surely seems to show him in a philosophie context. We must also 
reckon with the facts that he was known as a teacher, and taught 
for money (it is nowhere stated that he was independently wealthy, 
as Giannantoni follows Zeller in assuming), that he wrote books, 
that the questions of “the good" and of pleasure were much dis- 
cussed in his day by persons with whom he associated, and that 
he became known at an early date as a sponsor of pleasure. 

That Speusippus and Stilpo the Megarian both wrote dialogues 
entitled Aristippus cannot in itself be taken as indicative of the 
extent to which he should be regarded as a “theoretician” or the 
founder of a school, When taken together with the facts, however, 
that both took strong positions in the discussion of the highest good 
for man (Speusippus maintaining that pleasure is not a good at all, 
Stilpo that the good is apatheia), and that the former also wrote a 
separate book On pleasure, may we not suppose that Aristippus’ 
ethical ideas inspired them to write on him? 
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In regard to the Cyrenaie theory of knowledge, we are largely 
dependent on a passage in Plutarch’s essay Against Colotes (24, 
1120 B), in which he chides the Epicurean for misunderstanding 
the Cyrenaie position. Here Giannantoni makes much of the fact 
that Colotes was arguing in this section of his book, according to 
Plutarch, against contemporary philosophers, i.e. against Cyrenaies 
more than a century later than Aristippus. This fact cannot prove, 
however, in itself, that Aristippus did not hold similar views; in 
fact the Cyrenaie arguments reflected are just such as might have 
been advanced by a contemporary of Protagoras, Democritus, and 
Plato. 

Giannantoni’s attention seems concentrated too narrowly on the 
question of the origin of a “school” with a clearly defined and 
systematically developed doctrine. When hedonism appears in the 
history of thought it is often a result or symptom of an effort to 
clear away what is regarded as unnecessary philosophical lumber, 
superfluous religious or metaphysical assumptions, and get back to 
a "realistie" view of the basic springs of human behavior. This 
is surely the reason why philosophical hedonism, saying that it is 
reasonable and right that man seek pleasure, is so often closely 
associated with psychological hedonism, which states that people in 
fact do this. It was natural under the circumstances that Aristippus 
should display a somewhat more informal attitude to the problems 
of philosophical analysis, and that his successors should, in the 
developing polemic of the Hellenistic period, work out the details 
of the system more completely. 


Epwiw L. MINAR, JR. 
De Pauw UNIVERSITY. 


B. L. Hismans, JR. "AXKHXIX. Notes on Epictetus’ Educational 
System, Assen, Van Gorcum and Comp., N. V., 1959. Pp. 109. 
HA. 12.50. (Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies, No. 2.) 


It is a paradox of modern scholarship that Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictetus, by far the most authoritative of all the extended presen- 
tations of Stoicism that have been preserved from antiquity, no 
longer figures prominently in reconstructions of the Stoic system. 
There was a time when (in the ethical sphere at least) Epictetus 
and Stoicism were all but synonymous. In 1599 Guillaume Du Vair 
wrote of his work, La Philosophie Morale des Stoiques, “ce n’est 
autre chose que le méme Manuel d'Épietéte, que j'ai mis en pièces, 
lesquelles j'ai transposées selon l'ordre que j'ai jugó le meilleur" 
(“Au Lecteur Frangais,” as republished by J. Vrin [Paris, 1946], 
with notes by G. Michaut). But the historieal approach, which 
currently dominates studies in Stoicism, relegates Epictetus to a 
late and relatively unimportant position in the school. It has there- 
fore become the custom to search through the Discourses and the 
Manual not so much for insights into Stoieism as for those peeuli- 
arities which characterize Epictetus as an individual and place him 
in his proper historical niche. 

Hijmans’ study is an example of the current tendency. He is in- 
terested in Epictetus chiefly as an individual, and only incidentally 
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as a Stoic. In Chapter I, “ Epictetus, the Man and his Aim,” he is 
reluctant even to call Epictetus a philosopher. A philosopher, he 
holds, must be able to admit that he might be wrong, whereas 
Epictetus accepts Stoic truth without reserve, in a manner reminis- 
cent of * Newmanian certitude” (p. 12). Indeed, Hijmans doubts 
(pp. 21-2) whether there ever existed in the Stoic school the truly 
philosophical attitude of self-criticism, and he sees (pp. 50-1) in its 
excessive dogmatism a major cause of Epictetus’ failure as a teacher 
and of the eventual death of the school. It is thus not surprising 
that Hijmans attaches no great significance to the philosophical 
content of Epictetus’ teaching. 

Again in Chapters II (“ General Problems of Education in Epic- 
tetus") and III (“The Askesis") there is a negative approach to 
the Discourses. Because of their chance character and complete 
informality, Hijmans believes that they were not part of the regular 
teaching program in Epictetus’ school. In addition to the Discourses 
there must have been formal lectures (p. 48), while “the real psy- 
chagogical work” (p. 84) of the school must have been carried on in 
private interviews. Yet these suppositions do not do justice to the 
versatility of the Epictetan diatribe. Discourses such as I, 1 and I, 
4 (if we may trust Arrian’s report) owe nothing to chance; they 
present their topics as efficiently as a formal lecture would. And 
at the other extreme, it is difficult to imagine that personal guidance 
given in private to the father of a sick child would have differed 
greatly from the admonitions contained in Diss., I, 11. It is evident 
that even a conversational form of instruction, when employed by a 
teacher as skillful as Epictetus, gives him the means of saying all 
that he wants to say in the order in which he wants to say it. 
Behind the informality of the diatribe lies a great deal of art. 

The description in Chapter III of Epictetus’ educational method 
includes comparisons with Democritus, the Pythagoreans, the So- 
phists, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; but again, in my opinion, the 
distinctive features of Epictetus’ Stoicism do not receive clear formu- 
lation. At one time Hijmans recognizes (p. 91) that Epictetus’ 
askesis is “ wholly rational"; at other times he calls it “ psychagogy,” 
a term regularly applied by the ancients to irrational attraction of 
one kind or another. He sees in Epictetus’ use of rhetorical tech- 
niques a tie with the Sophists, yet he finds no recognizable rhetorical 
scheme in most of the Discourses. Again, in comparing Epictetus 
with Aristotle (p. 63), he seems to overlook the vast difference 
between the habit of acting rationally, which Epictetus attempts to 
ineuleate through the study of philosophy, and Aristotle’s good 
habits, which belong to the moral rather than the intellectual virtues 
and properly precede philosophical inquiry into ethies and polities. 

Finally, Hijmans points out a number of ways in which Epictetus 
himself failed to live up to the rational ideal of Stoicism. There is 
nowhere in the book any attempt to convict Epictetus of faulty 
reasoning. But sometimes Epictetus allowed his reason to be over- 
come by wd@os, according to a footnote on p. 30. (It should be 
observed that Miss Stellwag, to whose dissertation Hijmans refers 
in this note, did not interpret the passages under discussion in this 
way, but rather as evidence of an underlying eudaemonistic principle 
in Epictetus; see p. 138 of her dissertation.) And in Chapter IV, 
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“Epictetus and his Pupils,” it is argued that Epictetus permitted 
himself to feel concern for the welfare of his students and to experi- 
ence disappointment at his failure to turn them into good Stoies. 
That Epictetus did fail is inferred from his harshness toward his stu- 
dents, his self-criticism, and the fact that none of his students, so far 
as we know, became eminent as a philosopher. Yet one might reply 
that harshness was a recognized educational technique (ef. Philod., 

De Lib. Dic., frag. T: ra. oxAnpou_xpyoeta THs wappyoias ede.) ; 
self-criticism was inevitable in any Stoic who did not claim to be a 
sage; and Arrian, at least (Letter to Gellius, 7), credited Epictetus 
with considerable success in making his listeners more attentive to 
reason. Nor is it inconsistent for a Stoic teacher to have a concern 
for his students’ welfare, so long as welfare is defined as adherence 
to the principles of Stoicism. The concern that Epictetus expresses 
in Diss., II, 8, 15, quoted by Hijmans (p. 45) as evidence that 
Epictetus feared that “some young man will run into all sorts of 
harm, while he is away from school for a short while," is in fact 
the fear that the student will not act rationally after leaving the 
school, As reason is the supreme good, the Stoic may legitimately 
dedicate himself to the cultivation of i$ in himself and in others. 
The Stoies held that the faculty of reason forms a natural bond 
among all rational creatures; and there is no indication in the 
Discourses that Epictetus’ attachment to his pupils was of any 
other kind. 

So much for Hijmans’ characterization of Epictetus and his teach- 
ing. There remain some lesser points. Typographical errors in refer- 
ences and in Greek quotations are numerous and sometimes mis- 
leading. The English is not that of a native speaker. A conspicuous 
omission in the bibliography is F. Schweingruber, “Sokrates and 
Epiktet,” Hermes, LX X VIII (1943), pp. 52-79, which might have 
been used with profit in the discussion of Epictetus’ portrayal of 
Socrates (pp. 75-6). The sentence quoted from Diss., II, 17, 23 
(p. 13) is not an expression of religious or philosophical doubt, 
but of fear of failure. Contemplation has a more important role 
in Epictetus than that assigned to it on p. 22; it consists of the 
observation of God and his works (Diss., I, 6, 19; II, 14, 23-9). 
Epictetus’ attack on the Epicureans for destroying friendship (p. 29, 
note 1) does not rest on a misunderstanding but on a conviction 
that by denying the natural bond among men the Epicureans destroy 
the basis of friendship (ef. Cieero, De Fin., I, 65, for a similar 
attack); of course the Epicurean doctrine does not alter the fact 
that the natural bond exists and that friendships do occur, even 
among Epieureans. The admonition to read Chrysippus as one reads 
Latin does not, as Hijmans thinks (p. 35, note 2), indieate that some 
of Epictetus’ students had difficulty with Greek, but rather that 
Chrysippus is as difficult to read as a foreign language. Bon- 
hoeffer’s view, quoted on p. 37, note 4, that for Epictetus “ die 
Physik die notwendige Grundlage, die Quelle der Ethik sei,” is so 
elearly true that one wonders why Hijmans raised any question 
about it; see for example Diss., I, 6; I, 9, 4-6; I, 14. The climactic 
order that Hijmans sees in the list of virtues in Diss., IV, 9, 11 (p. 96) 
is an illusion; the fact that rò eUox»uov guided Socrates’ conduct 
on his last day (Diss. IV, 1, 163) shows that ebexquocóvg is not a 
virtue * for whieh no special philosophy is required." 
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One of the more surprising remarks in the book is that “ Epictetus 
by nature abhorred all formalism" (p. 90). This about a teacher 
who would have us approaeh ethieal problems as we do problems 
in mathematies! 


Paur De Lacy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Uco Corr. Il diritto pubblico degli Umbri e le Tavole Eugubine. 
Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, 1958. Pp. 98. (Circolo toscano 
di diritto Romano e storia del diritto, Y.) 


The author of this monograph is professor of the history of law 
at the University of Florence, and his primary interest in the Iguvine 
Tables is that of a historian of law, not that of a historieal linguist. 
Yet he makes it clear in the preface that the differences of opinion 
among even the most recent scholars on the interpretation of specific 
passages are so great that he has been unable to avoid (to use his 
own words) “P invadere Vhortus conclusus della glottologia." 

Naturally no clear dividing line exists between those problems in 
the Iguvine Tables which have a relation to legal and constitutional 
matters and those which have no such relation, and actually Coli 
treats a wide variety of problems, so that his work is in fact a 
welcome addition to earlier studies which, without being complete 
editions, nevertheless constitute major groups of selected studies, 

Coli, like others, recognizes the importance of the Etruscans as the 
intermediaries through whom certain important features of Greek 
culture reached central Italy. It is common belief that several Greek 
words reached Latin in this way, and the notion that Umbrian should 
also show some Greek words in Etruscan dress is plausible enough 
in principle, but no student of the Iguvine Tables, to my knowledge, 
has ever gone so far as Coli in assigning Greek origin to Umbrian 
words for which he is seeking a new interpretation. A few particu- 
larly bold examples will suffice, for which it will not be necessary 
io give page-references, since the book has a good word-index: 
eikvasese corresponds to évoxeúagıs, so that eikvases-e atiiedier 
means “in apparatibus Atiediis," while eikvasatis is a participle 
meaning “ paratis, instructis.” The change éyo-Seio- offers no great 
difficulty, but the change of s to k and its subsequent loss before the 
k is by no means easily explained.—Ace. pl. iuka is to be connected 
with ebyds rather than with OHG jehan. Its semantic value, it is 
true, agrees closely with that of ebyds, but the usual connection with 
L. joeus is easy on phonological grounds, and the Latin restriction 
to facetious utterances represents a specialization of meaning.— 
tremnu and ticel are taken from répepyoy and SxnAoy respectively.— 
puni/poni, the name of a substance of uncertain identity, whose 
use in ritual is prescribed sometimes as an alternate to that of wine, 
sometimes to the exclusion of wine, is here taken as from dóvos 
in the sense “sanguis in caede effusus.” The representation of 
$ by Umbrian p presents no difficulty; he compares the similar 
treatment in L. Poenus, puniceus, but one might wonder why 
the Umbrians should borrow a foreign word for “blood” and if 
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so, why dóvos rather than alua, even if it does mean “blood shed 
in slaughter,” and finally why an i-stem should have been sub- 
stituted for the o-stem.—Scarcely better is uerfale taken as a 
compound of two members corresponding respectively to d¢jp and 
woadis and having the sense of “volta aerea." Actually the con- 
nection of uerfale with L. verbale on phonological grounds is simple, 
while its use to designate the augural templum is natural enough if 
we think of it as a euphemistie expression based on the conceptis 
verbis used in defining the templum—perca is not a ceremonial 
wand, as taken by most, nor a kind of toga, as by some, but a leather 
bag for earrying the paraphernalia of the sacrifice, being derived 
from apa or pēra, with a k-suffix: here there is no special difficulty, 
but it is no positive improvement over the other two interpreta- 
tions.—admune (Afmune) is compared with áopévos, intended as 
an expression of good omen to the families named in the passage 
immediately preceding; Coli denies the existence of the root af-/ars- 
generally admitted as source of arsmor, arsmatia, and certain other 
words associated with priests and priestly functions, and explains 
the words otherwise.—sihitu and ansihitu are those armed with the 
éidos and those not armed with the £í$os but with the spear; the 
t is of the same origin as in hostatu and words of the type of L. 
hastatus, barbatus, but in general the less said about the phonology 
the better.—It is not always clear whether the author intends the 
Umbrian words to be taken as loans from Greek or as cognates 
based on common inheritance, as is the ease, for example, with 
peturpursus: rerpázog, (example mine). “corrisponde a” or “io 
paragono” suggest the latter, but in practically every case it must 
actually be borrowing that he has in mind, for in most of the 
instances in question the phonetie equations would be impossible 
if the relationship were based on common inheritance. The same 
vagueness in matters of phonology appears also in other places: so, 
for example, fratrexs is taken as a compound whose second member 
is from the root seen in L. ago (ef. rem-ez). The argument that a 
formation equivalent to L. *fratricus would not imply the necessary 
notion of leadership of the corporation is good, but how can we 
explain the ¢ in fratreca, fratrecate, in place of the expected g? 
Possibly through analogy with the nominative singular, where g 
became unvoiced before the s, but in view of the history of g-stems 
in Greek and Latin this would not be a very plausible explanation. 

These criticisms should not lead one to suppose that there is not 
much of real value in the monograph. The name of the third gate, 
for example, which is veheies/uehieir is interpreted as “ porta 
plaustraria ” or “ porta carraja.” Taken in connection with the gloss 
Fest., Ep., 506,3 veia apud Oscos dicebatur plaustrum, this seems a 
decided improvement over the traditional connection with the remote 
city of Veii. For the difficult passage in VIb 51, where parfa 
appears without the names of the other three augural birds, he has 
again found a solution which is, so far as I know, original and which 
appears very tempting: it is simply one of several passages in which 
only the opening words of a formula are given. His discussion of 
the nations named in the curse against the enemies of Iguvium is 
helpful: nomen is used of the Tuscan, Narcan, and Iapudie peoples 
but not of the Tadinate people because the last, though enemies of 
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Iguvium, fell under the same nomen and were presumably eo- 
members of an Umbrian league. The curse is again brought in at the 
end of the monograph in connection with the date of the tables: the 
archetype of the earlier and later tables must have been composed 
before the incorporation of Iguvium under Rome’s protectorate 
(which he places between 295 and 225 B. C.), because after this time 
Iguvium could not have engaged in wars of its own with its neigh- 
bors. Since the curse as we actually find it appears in tables 
acknowledged to be of late date, I suppose we should have to assume 
that the names of the nations cursed no longer had any reference to 
the contemporary political situation. 

Coli’s discussions of the political and social organization of Igu- 
vium and his attempts to arrive at a precise demarcation of the 
meaning of terms are especially valuable. In general he shows a 
marked tendency to emphasize the military aspects of the organiza- 
tion, while his denial of the distinction of civil and priestly assem- 
blies which Devoto sees in nerf arsmo goes hand in hand with his 
refusal to recognize any root at-/ars- as common basis for arsmo, 
ete. For him arsmo is the same as L. arma, an equation which on 
linguistic grounds is highly questionabe. nerf is to uiro as L. viri to 
homines; here he follows Dumézil’s study in R. E. L, XXXI (1953), 
pp. 175 ff. nerf when contrasted with éowies is not principes but 
rather mature warriors eontrasted with youthful front-line troops, 
and poplo totar iiowimar is the total armed force of the state, a 
sense of poplo for which he finds certain parallels in early Latin 
before the contrast with senatus became dominant. The lustration 
thus becomes for him in effect a lustration of the army with little if 
any agricultural character. 

For persons untrained in historical linguistics extreme caution 
should be recommended in the use of this book. Apart from such 
reservations it is an important addition to the works of Rosenberg, 
Camporeale, and others who have investigated the magistracies and 
organization of the ancient Italic states, and it certainly deserves the 
careful attention of all future scholars who devote serious study to 
the Iguvine Tables. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
Tun Jonns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


B. A. vAN GRONINGEN. Pindare au banquet. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1960. Pp. 132. 


Professor van Groningen prefaces his commentary on the scolia of 
Pindar with an account of their main characteristics and their posi- 
tion among the seventeen books ascribed to Pindar. He points out 
that Aristophanes of Byzantium, who compiled the first “ édition 
scientifique” of the poetry of Pindar, made no mention of seolia, 
although Suidas referred to them and Pindar himself gave this name 
to fr. 107 (Bowra). The author then explains what Aristophanes 
meant by the term, encomia, which he gave to one of the seventeen 
books, and concludes that the scolia, because of their similarity to the 
latter and because of their small number, were included among the 
encomia. He defines the scolia as follows: “Tl semble que c'est le ton 
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badin qui a souvent fait préférer le terme de scolie à cet autre, plus 
prétentieux, d'éykójuov. Les seolies de Pindare se distinguent, si nous 
pouvons nous fier à ee qui en subsiste, par l’absence de toute gravité. 
Ils sont destinés à des fétes joyeuses et le ton est léger et enjoué.” 
He wisely refuses to speculate on the derivation of the term, scolion. 

The importance of this book lies chiefly in the detailed diseussion 
of frs. 107-9 (Bowra). In v. 5 of fr. 107 the MS of Athenaeus gives 
yorpart zrorrày "Adpobtrav, which is one syllable too long. Hermann 
changed this to vóņua zrorràv ^A., and was followed by the editor of 
the Oxford text. Boeckh, however, read xpos váy in place of rorrdy. 
van Groningen compares the uses of wpdés and mori in Pindar and 
discovers that the latter is never elided except in Olym. 7, 90, where 
the repetition of the preposition explains the anomaly. Thus if the 
article is retained zorráy must be changed to zpds rdy, but the author 
correctly argues that the article is not necessary and that if it is 
omitted the MS reading vorjuari need not be altered. He believes the 
corruption may be explained by the fact that Athenaeus adopted the 
reading of Chamaeleon, who wrote before the Alexandrian period and 
whose text was probably the one in use in Corinth at that time. A 
Corinthian text would normally use ori in place of apds, and the 
article was included to satisfy the metre. 

van Groningen also gives the first convincing explanation of v. 16 
of the same poem. This gnomic expression, as often in Pindar, prob- 
ably serves as a transition from one topic to another. Here it seems 
to end the discussion of the girls and to turn to Xenophon, whose 
Olympic victory is doubtless mentioned in the lacuna following v. 16. 
The phrase means that Pindar knows the true areté of these girls 
and his praise of them, which surprises the Corinthians, is the result 
of his poetie insight into their real worth. His sophia is a true 
touchstone. 

In v. 19 van Groningen argues that éxaréyyuiov probably refers to 
an indefinite number, because Athenaeus several times speaks of a 
large and indefinite number of girls who participated in these rites. 

Two passages which van Groningen comments on in fr. 108 deserve 
special mention. He retains the MS reading, yvypáv, of v. 6 and 
translates as follows: ‘ou bien il se laisse emporter par limpudence 
des femmes sur une route qui n'offre que froideur, humble serviteur 
qu’il est.” Many editors reject the MS reading because of yuypg in 
v. 4, but, as the author points out, * cold " serves as a contrast to the 
* heat? of the sun in the following verse. One man who ineurs the 
disfavor of Aphrodite toils away making money, the other devotes 
himself only to heterosexual love and consequently is dominated by 
women. He finds no real passion, only coldness. 

The second passage is vv. 9-10. All previous editors have either 
emended the text rather drastically or indicated a lacuna after vióv, 
but van Groningen suggests that if Xápis were changed to yápio? we 
would have satisfactory sense. Although this verb is rarely found 
in the active and then only in late authors, it is the best emendation 
that has been suggested, but for reasons which may perhaps be better 
felt tha. explained, I find it difficult to accept it without reserve. 

In fr 109 his most important contribution is his interpretation 
of v. 2. He punctuates after réurw and makes yAvkepóv modify 
perasópriov. 
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The remaining fragments which van Groningen discusses are 110- 
13 (Bowra) and 132a (Turyn). As in his treatment of the three 
longer poems he gives the source of the fragment, its text, a com- 
mentary, general discussion, and very brief metrical survey. Through- 
out van Groningen displays the learning and sound scholarship for 
which he is renowned. His detailed examination of these enigmatic 
and baffling fragments is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Pindar, and the procedure which he follows in his discussion of these 
fragments could only have been improved by the addition of a 
translation. The printing is large and clear and the misprints are 
few. I have noticed only the following: p. 52, line 6, for ja 
read ddtxia; p. 81, line 14, for “sey ? read “sei”; p. 94, n. 1, for p. 
29 read p. 19; and p. 99, line 21, for à read a. 

D. E. GERBER, 


University OF WESTERN ONTARIO, 
LONDON, CANADA. 


Sm Jonn L. Myres. Homer and his Crities. Edited by Dorothea 
Gray. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul (U.S. A., Essential 
Books, Fair Lawn, N. J.), 1958. Pp. xii + 302; 8 pls. $5.80. 


The history of Homerie criticism, to a severe judge outside the 
charmed circle, may appear a deplorable record of human extrava- 
gance and obstinacy; to more indulgent natures, it is a perennial 
fountain of exuberant fancy and tireless ingenuity. Sir John Myres, 
himself a man of great energy and ingenuity, was interested in any 
sincere attempt to understand the poems more fully, and this collec- 
tion of essays, ably edited and supplemented by Dorothea Gray, is a 
lively and reasonably full account of secular changes in the approach 
to Homer and the interpretation of his work. Myres’ contribution, 
three-fourths of the book, brings the story from Herodotus to Murray 
and Wilamowitz; the editor has added a substantial chapter on the 
contributions of Myres and his contemporaries, and a rapid survey of 
developments in the last decade, with a few amplifications of detail 
in the earlier chapters where more recent work modifies or supple- 
ments the conclusions there expressed, and has supplied footnotes 
throughout. 

The nature of the materia] and its reworking results in a distribu- 
tion of emphasis that is sometimes unexpected; but one may doubt 
whether in any case it would have been substantially different. Myres’ 
chief interest was in the erities for whom, as for himself, Homer was 
not a text, a dead body for dissection, but a living force, from whose 
study we may acquire not only a knowledge of “ how he has himself 
attained to his own art and mystery of craftsmanship, to that outlook 
over things which he communicates to us, to that mastery of what lies 
under his hand which makes all things new when that hand has passed 
over them,” but also “an enlargement, disentanglement and articula- 
tion of our own experience and the training of our own native 
ability?" so that “we may begin to see things as Homer or Shake. 
speare saw them, and be, in our own outlook and our rendering of it 
in expression, ourselves more Homerie, more Shakespearean, more 
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nearly master-eraftsmen in the supreme art of living well, in the 
twentieth century.” 

The account begins with a sensible and perceptive chapter on the 
achievements and limitations of Greek criticism; Bentley, Wood, 
Wolf, Gladstone, Schliemann, Wilamowitz are reference points for a 
survey of the fascinating cycles and epicycles of Homeric criticism 
in the days before Milman Parry did for Homerie scholarship what 
Kepler did for astronomy. The traveler, the poet, the archaeologist 
receive an appreciative treatment that is a weleome enlargement of 
the narrower stream of academie speculation. The contributions of 
Chapman and Pope to the English Homeric tradition are justly 
acknowledged; we may check our surprise at the attention given to 
Gladstone by reflecting that to most Greeks of the Great Age the 
opinions about Homer of a statesman concerned with education might 
have seemed more important than those of any sophist. 

The excitement of successive archaeological discoveries and their 
impact on theory are vividly recaptured, and there is often judicious 
recognition of the contribution made to the solution of Homeric 
problems by theories later shown to be partly or wholly erroneous. 
The presumption of philologists comes in for some sharp comment, 
particularly when they are discussing “discrepancies between the 
conjectural compositions of imaginary poets.” Much Homeric criti- 
cism has indeed been less remarkable for precision of method or 
soundness of judgment than for uncompromising audacity and 
devoted exploration of even the most improbable hypotheses. If 
many theories seem to spring from the perhaps unconscious assump- 
tion that the theorists were themselves better poets than most of those 
that they supposed had worked on the Homeric corpus, it would not 
be false to the kindlier aspects of Myres’ account to suggest that these 
scholars were not so much attempting to criticise as to produce works 
of poetry; the facility which the Muses had denied them in their own 
tongues they hoped to liberate by the championship of kindred spirits 
discovered in the confused freedom of antiquity; if some of them 
achieved by indirection minor poetry instead of major scholarship, 
the world of letters is not necessarily the poorer for that. Few 
literary eritics have had the explicit creative daring of Matthew 
Arnold (whom Myres does not mention). 

How much the earlier chapters owe to the editor, the dexterity of 
the editorial work makes it impossible to tell; they certainly retain 
the decisive vigor and individual freshness that mark Myres’ other 
writings. The last chapters, on Myres’ own contributions to Homeric 
studies, and on more recent investigations, are succinct and full of 
matter, willing, while recognizing the limitations of evidence, to take 
a definite stand on what evidence there is. Appropriately, indeed 
necessarily, they lay marked emphasis on archaeology, retaining too 
a unity of tone by occasional touches of deft acerbity. 

This volume will not take the place, and was not intended to take 
the place, for research students, of doggedly academic surveys; but 
anyone interested in the impact and understanding of great literature, 
whether a professional Homerist or not, may read it with pleasure 
and advantage. 

L, A. MacKay. 


University or CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
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Cuartes MucLER. Dictionnaire historique de la terminologie géo- 
métrique des Grecs. Paris, Éditions Gauthier-Villars, Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1958. Pp. 456. (Études et Commentaires, 
XXVIII and XXIX.) 


According to the preface, this “Dictionnaire historique” is in- 
tended to give “ une vue d'ensemble de la langue des géométres grees 
et de son évolution des présocratiques au VIe siècle de notre ère.” 
The subsequent introduction (pp. 7-32) “La langue des géométres 
grees" is therefore to be considered a summary of the results ob- 
tained from the composition of the dictionary. Five additional pages 
give a list of 59 concepts, beginning with “Premiers principes," 
* Définitions," ete, and ending with ^Éllipsoide de révolution"; 
thus the reader ean find corresponding entries in the dictionary. 
The latter gives for each Greek term a translation into Latin, 
Freneh, German, and English (usually one word for each language), 
followed by pertinent passages, French translation, and discussion. 
Within each artiele the arrangement is ehronologieal, from Euclid to 
Proelus. Pre-Euclidean usage is given in a second paragraph and 
the Platonist will be pleased to hear that the master is the main 
source of this section. I have no doubt that this work will be a 
mueh quoted referenee work for many years to come. 

The first question one will ask while leafing through a dietionary 
of this type concerns, of course, the selection of sources. Two 
observations of basie importance wil be made: (a) the subject 
matter is essentially restricted to geometry (as stated in the title) and 
(b) the mathematical works used are mainly the Elements of Euclid, 
the opera of Archimedes and Apollonius (Heiberg), the Collections 
of Pappus (Hultsch), and Proclus commentary to Euclid I; of 
astronomical works Autolyeus, Aristarchus, and occasionally Gemi- 
nus. Several other authors are cited here and there but obviously 
no attempt has been made to survey in any detail the terminology 
of what I would estimate as more than half of Greek mathematical 
literature, even if restricted to “geometrical” terminology. 

This restriction in itself is unsound. Everybody knows that the 
Greeks spoke of “squares” and “cubes” of numbers, that much 
in Euclid's Elements corresponds to a theory of irrational numbers, 
that operations with fractions were represented geometrically, and 
so forth. Why should only Euclid’s version for these operations 
enter a dictionary, but slightly looser form (and thus historically 
of primary importance) in Diophantus or Heron be excluded? To 
quote only one example, ddatpeivy is explained as “opération con- 
sistant à retrancher d'une grandeur géométrique un grandeur du 
même ordre, c'est-à-dire une ligne d'une ligne, une aire d'une aire, 
un volume d'un volume." But Diophantus does not hesitate to add 
and subtract areas and line segments, thus following the main stream 
of mathematics which connects the ancient Near Hast with the 
Arabie (and thus the modern) development. Similar is the ease with 
Bívagus: to ignore Diophantus means to ignore an important source 
of later development. Disregard of Heron or of Nicomachus means 
to eliminate many interesting terms, even if one emphasizes only 
geometrical or philosophical implieations.! 


* A good glossary for Nicomachus with many parallels from Dio- 
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It must be equally harmful for a study of Greek mathematical 
terminology to consider neither astronomy nor mathematical ge- 
ography nor geometrical optics as sources of primary importance. 
It does not help to include Autolyeus and Aristarchus but to ignore 
Euelid's Phaenomena, the spheries of Theodosius, all of Ptolemy, and 
many others. Even Proclus is quoted (s.v. wevrexadexdéywvov) for 
the obliquity of the ecliptic from his commentary to Euclid when a 
more interesting passage would have been available in the Hypoty- 
posis. We are told (p. 376) that orvyys was replaced "à la suite 
de l'épuration des fondements de la géométrie par Platon et son 
école" by c«ueov; but both terms have a quite interesting later 
history in astronomy. The word dvdAyppa is absent and so all the 
terms whieh are related to the most interesting methods developed 
in eonneetion with the theory of sundials or with stereographie pro- 
jection in the theory of the astrolabe. Needless to say, there is no 
trace of a recognition of the humble contribution of papyri to our 
knowledge of praetieal technieal terminology and, of eourse, no word 
reflecting the influence of geometrical terminology on astrological 
concepts. Geography is ignored; thus under áyruketoÜa, no mention 
is made of the use of this term by Marinus, known to us from 
Ptolemy’s Geography, I, 15. Under ép@ds no reference is made to the 
odaipa dép64 which plays such an important role in spherical 
astronomy. We find s.v. BdOos a long discussion about Plato's 
interest in dimensionality, but no mention is made of the fact that 
this term represents eventually the anomaly of epicyclic motion—a 
process for which, e.g., Plutarch, De Facie, 937 could have been 
cited,? beside such early instances as the inscription of Keskinto 3 
where Báĝos probably means a sidereal epieyclie anomaly. Ptolemy’s 
interest in the number of Siacrdces of the space * is not mentioned 
nor his statement that a certain construction cannot be performed 
sù roy yoappav 5—a statement of great principal interest. 


All this is, of course, nothing but a small sample of illustrations 
for what must happen as the result of the arbitrary exclusion of 
major parts of disciplines which the ancients considered as a unit 
and which represent the most advanced and fruitful field of ancient 
science. 


Turning to the individual articles, I can find no sense in the 
quadrilingual headings. The Latin is of course the Teubneriana Latin 
and thus of no interest for the terminology. And who is helped by 
“yey, habere, avoir, haben, to have,” ete., not to mention such 
awkward translations as “superficial extent" for area or “ bruch- 
Strecke " for gebrochene Linie? 9 


The principle of selection of words belonging to “la terminologie 


phantus and Boethius by M. L. D'Ooge, F. E. Robbins, L. C. Karpinski 
is available in the Michigan Humanistic Series, XVI (1926). 

?In Halma, Tables manuelles, Y, pp. 62 f. gá8os is misread as Bá6nos. 

5 P. Tannery, Mém. Koi., II, p. 491. 

* Opera, IT, p. 265. 

5 Opera, Y, 1, p. 42, 20. Also expressions like V/y$oóopla ypappixds / 
ápiÜumrikds are ‘not mentioned (Opera, IT, pp. 165 f. 

6 It would have been useful to remark that vevors has been rendered in 
German by * Einschiebung" (not Neigung). 
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géométrique” often remained dark to me. How could a Greek 
mathematician avoid the use of dei, dua, ydp, did, èdv, el, els, ered, 
ete.? Completeness in trivialities does not benefit the reader, in 
particular when completeness of fundamental source material is sadly 
absent. 

It would be unjust to see only the defects of the work under con- 
sideration. It will always be useful to have the glossary of several 
important works collected and competently discussed.” It would be 
equally unjust to blame all the defects on the author. The lack of 
indices in many editions (e.g., Ptolemy) shares much of the re- 
sponsibility. Most of all, however, it is the weight of a tradition 
which sees in Greek mathematics only the outcome of the pronounce- 
ments of the philosophers, carried out by their obedient pupils. 
Somebody educated in this myth looks at Greek mathematics as 
Winkelmann and Goethe looked at Greek art. He will never see 
some of the most elegant, some of the most fruitful, and some of 
the most charming aspects of ancient mathematical thought which 
had a long prehistory and was still part of Byzantine civilization 
long after Proclus. 


O. NEUGEBAUER. 
BRowN UNIVERSITY. 


Cart W. BLEeGEN, Cepric G. BounrER, Jonn L. CaskEy, Marion 
Rawson. Troy, Volume IV: Settlements VIIa, VIIb and VIII. 
Part 1, Text: pp. xxvi + 328; Part 2, Plates: pp. xxix; 380 
figs. (ineluding 61 plans and sections). Princeton, Princeton 
University Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1958. $36.00. 


For most people, except the small group of professional pre- 
historians, interest in Troy is centered in its Homerie connections, 
in the Trojan War. To this larger group, the publieation of the 
first three impressive volumes, describing the remains of the succes- 
sive towns that occupied the site from roughly 3000 B.C. to about 
1275 B.C., was but a prelude to the presentation of “ Homeric” 
Troy in this fourth and last volume. In the technieal terminology 
of the excavators, “ Homeric” Troy is Troy VIIa, a town that was 
built immediately after the destruction by earthquake of Troy VI, 
on top of the ruins of the earlier town and using its system of forti- 
fications, again made serviceable by repairs. It is mainly these 
fortification walls, on the south and east sides of the citadel, and the 
many small houses adjacent to the inside of the walls, as well as a 
few outside, that comprise the preserved section of Troy VIIa. 
Unfortunately the higher terraces, which probably held more pre- 
tentious houses and the palace and sanctuaries, were all removed 
when the large Roman temple terrace was formed. Just inside the 
walls, the town was much more crowded than its predecessor, the 


"In the case of cuvexys it is misleading to speak of “ considérations 
infinitésimales" and “continuité. mathématique sous ses différents 
aspects” since the modern term “continuity” implies functional 
relations which are absent in Greek mathematics. 
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houses were smaller and less well built, often of material salvaged 
from the earthquake debris. Party walls were now common; great 
storage jars sunk flush with the floor were characteristic. Apparently 
there was need to bring many more people within the protection of 
the citadel; that this protection was inadequate is abundantly clear 
from the signs of violent destruction found everywhere in the severely 
damaged and burnt remains of Troy VIIa. The town did not last 
long, perhaps not more than half a century. A little imported 
Mycenaean ware, and many more imitations of such pottery, suggest 
to the excavators a date from 1275 B. C. to 1240 B. C., plus or minus 
a decade. The combined evidence from the excavations of Troy 
Vila shows “that the town was subjected to siege, capture and 
destruction by hostile forces at some time in the general period 
assigned by Greek tradition to the Trojan War, and that it may 
safely be identified as the Troy of Priam and of Homer” (p. 13). 
The excavators’ ease is solid and convincing; it is supported by a 
very eareful report of the exeavation of the various areas of Troy 
Vila and of the material found in them, following the scheme 
familiar from earlier volumes of Troy. Would that we had the more 
important upper part of the citadel! 

Each successively higher town in the mound of Troy was inereas- 
ingly subject to destruction through the building activities of 
classical times, through depredations by foragers for building material 
in more recent times, through disturbance by vegetation on the 
surface, especially since the excavations of Schliemann and Dérpfeld, 
as well as by these excavators’ removal of upper levels in their 
attempt to reach earlier and deeper remains. Thus even less was 
found of Troy VIIb than of VIIa, and that in worse condition; 
again, it was restricted to areas along the walls; more remarkable, 
two phases in the history of this town were recognized. In both, 
Troy was still fortified, still a terraced citadel, thickly settled. 
Dwellings may have been larger than those of VIIa; an orthostate 
course is a new architectural characteristic, especially in VIIb 2, a 
phase characterized as well by the appearance of Buckelkeramik. 
By and large, however, there is considerable cultural continuity from 
VIIa to VIIb, to the extent that VIIb 1 would seem to be a reoceu- 
pation of the site by survivors of the destruction by the Greeks. 
It is the second phase of VIIb which shows several new cultural 
traits, enough to indicate that new people had come to rule over 
Troy, living alongside a considerable native element that continued 
many aspects of the material culture known in VIIa and VIIb 1. 
The settlers of VIIb 1 still imported Mycenaean ware, of the Granary 
class. This implies a date perhaps a little before and not much after 
1200 B.C. The excavators suggest a date around 1100 for the end 
of phase VIIb 2. 

After this, Troy was abandoned for about four centuries, until the 
eighth—the Greek—settlement was founded about 700 B.C. With 
so much of this settlement eut away in Roman times, remains occur 
only on the periphery of the site, and even these were much damaged 
by Roman construction. Yet careful searching has revealed several 
areas of Troy VIII, in the most important of which were two sane- 
tuaries used from the early seventh century B.C. The ceramic 
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remains are in general more important than the architectural. The 
pottery is largely, but not exclusively, East Greek; it implies a Greek 
settlement in touch with much of the Greek world. Both sanctuaries 
continued to be used in Hellenistic and Roman times, beyond the 
scope of this volume, and their late periods are considered separately 
in an appendix. No other structures of Troy IX are here described; 
they will be published in a supplementary monograph, while other 
supplements will present objects of the late period, such as terra- 
eottas and coins. 

This fourth volume of Troy completes the major publication of 
the results of seven campaigns of excavation undertaken by the 
Cincinnati expedition from 1932 to 1938. The task of searching for 
uncontaminated deposits of several periods in a site already much 
disturbed by earlier excavations, and by erosion and growth of 
vegetation in the forty years since those excavations, was not an 
easy one. The highly skilled staff is responsible for outstanding 
success both in this search and in the subsequent digging of these 
areas. That many members of the expedition served in all the eam- 
paigns, and then in the preparation of the publication, is in large 
measure responsible for the high quality of both. Despite the long 
interruption due to World War II, during which the staff was other- 
wise oceupied, the first volume appeared in 1950, and the last only 
eight years later. This is a remarkable achievement, and an enviable 
one, The publication of Troy has set a standard of excellence for 
archaeological reporting that will long be emulated by others. Pro- 
fessor Blegen and his team richly deserve our thanks. Troy is now, 
more than ever, one of the most important Bronze Age sites in the 
Aegean. 


SAUL S. WEINBERG. 
Unrvenstry oy MISSOURI. 


Francesco Girancorm. Il preludio di Luerezio. Messina-Firenze, 
Casa Editrice G. D'Anna, 1959. Pp. 332. (Biblioteca di Cultura 
Contemporanea, LXIII.) 


This is a valuable and stimulating book. As the author explains 
in the introduetion, the extensive and intensive analysis of 145 lines 
af such length is justified by his view that they constitute not only 
the proemium of Book I, but a general prelude to the De Rerum 
Natura as a whole, a microcosm in which the major concepts and 
emphases of the poem emerge. Inevitably the discussion takes much 
material from other parts of the whole into account, but the focus 
determines the selection and weight accorded such material, providing 
its own perspective. 

Following the introduction and the text of the 145 lines, there are 
seven chapters. In the first, the relation of Lucretius’ concept of the 
function of poetry to Epicurus’ view of the arts is considered. 
Examinaetion of the evidence and the eonflieting interpretations of 
seholars leads Gianeotti to the eonelusion that Epicurus had not con- 
demned art in so far as it contributed to the Epicurean goal; it is not 
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necessary to postulate a later change in aesthetic theory, such as has 
been attributed to Philodemus; Lucretius consistently looks upon the 
function of poetry as didactic, the implications of lepos (I, 28 and 
934) being shown to transcend mere euphony and to embrace the 
higher intellectual pleasure in which the utilitarian and hedonistic 
become one. Thus Lucretius’ avowed and implicit purposes, his whole 
view of his art including its medium, language, are in harmony or 
at least reconcilable with the basic views of Epicurus. Happily, how- 
ever, his poetic taste transcends his theory, as the tributes to Homer, 
Empedocles, and Ennius, carefully analyzed, reveal. 

The seeond chapter takes up the poet’s audience: Memmius, the 
general public, and the poet himself. Identification of the first with 
C. Memmius, the politician and recipient of Cicero’s letter (ad Fam., 
XIII, 1) is accepted as on the whole plausible but unverifiable. The 
similarity of Memmius’ “ profile” to that of the more general public 
addressed by the poet is noted: inexperienced in Epieureanism, beset 
by reluctance, doubts, even a touch of religio, involved in political 
concerns. Proceeding to the more subtle and complex problems of 
Lueretius’ own need for confirmation, his profound involvement, the 
* Antilucretius " within, he sees the poet himself as his own audience. 
The diseussion is sane and perceptive, and has important bearing 
later on the interpretation of the invoeation. 

Conjeetures as to the possible date of composition, the next topie, 
are linked with the problem of the Epieurean attitude to involvement 
in politics and the famous advice AáÓe fiocas. The argument is 
concise and to the point: the Epicurean abstention from political 
eoncerns is a means, not an end, and must be relative to the indi- 
vidual's situation, there being times when coneern is not only legiti- 
mate, but in the long view, imperative. Insisting that the prayer of 
line 40 is for the maintenance of peace rather than its future achieve- 
ment, the year 62 B. C., following the suppression of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, is tentatively suggested. 

With the next chapters we move into the heart of the book and its 
central concern, the interpretation of Venus and its implications for 
the whole proemium. The invocation and prayer, the “true” 
theology of lines 44-9, the problem of lacunae, the structural relation 
of the different parts and the order of their presentation, the major 
images and their relation to the basic concepts, are all treated in 
considerable detail. A long survey of previous interpretations is 
marked by meticulous concern to clarify the contributions of prede- 
cessors and the points at which the author's own views diverge. This 
survey is valuable in itself as an interesting chapter in the history 
of Lueretian scholarship. To summarize briefly, Giancotti insists on 
the centrality in Epicurean theory of the cosmic forces of creation 
and destruction, operating within the larger equilibrium of isonomia, 
on Venus as the personification of the creative force only (not to be 
identified with natura in its totality, nor with #8oyy which is rather 
an aspect; he believes recent stress on the distinction between 
“kinetic” and “static” pleasure in this context exaggerated, while 
granting its validity within limits); Mars then personifies the oppo- 
site destructive force. The creative force, Venus, is a vital, ever- 
operating principle in which man too participates, the peace that is 
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the object of the prayer depends on man, the invocation and prayer 
are thus a summons to the creative principle immanent in man, for 
(enim, line 44) he cannot look to the gods of the intermundia for 
what he ean and must procure for himself, as Epicurus himself said. 
No laeuna and no problem of transition remain to trouble us after 43. 
He does, however, believe a lacuna must be assumed between 49 and 
50, to achieve the shift in tone and focus, and suggests its probable 
or possible tenor. This bare summary, abstracted from the extensive 
diseussion, fails to do justice to the perceptive and illuminating 
analysis. Mueh that is not new in itself achieves a fresh orientation 
and new insights. Treatment of the images of Epicurus and Iphi- 
genia is exceptionally stimulating and persuasive. Chapter VI 
ineludes a long stylistic analysis, stressing the inter-relationship of 
sound, rhythm, and imagery with the themes, and the interweaving 
of the more purely didactic sections with those of high imaginative 
power. Much of the earlier discussion, including that on poetic 
theory, takes on added relevance here. 

The interpretation throughout vigorously insists on the deep human 
involvement of the poet, the “humanistic” as dominating the “ cos- 
mic” outlook, despite acknowledgement of the poet’s cosmic vistas. 
An interesting brief conclusion raises the issue of an ultimate impasse 
inherent in Epieureanism between the ethical and cosmic views, unre- 
solved and according to Giancotti, unresolvable, a question that he 
notes would carry him beyond the limits of his subject. Its statement, 
however, clarified a question in this reader’s mind: does the basic 
assumption that the proemium is the “microcosm” of the entire 
poem lead to a disproportionate emphasis on the personal, subjective 
aspects in Lucretius’ work that find here such eloquent expression? 
The answer itself must inevitably be subjective in part, but will play 
a role in the reader’s assent to some of the arguments. (Essentially 
the same issue of the impasse inherent in Epicureanism itself is raised, 
in a different foeus, by De Lacy in the article “ Process and Value: 
an Epicurean Dilemma,” T. A. P. A., LXXXVIII [1957], pp. 114-26, 
not noted by Giancotti.) 

The volume, paper-bound, is well printed and carefully proof-read. 
There is no index, which, in view of the author’s method, is under- 
standable, and the table of contents at the end is admirably detailed. 
Quotations from the Greek are translated into Italian. A bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles cited would be very serviceable, especially 
as the mere op. cit. with no reference to the first citation results in 
many an exasperating search. The presentation is clear, fluent, and 
often eloquent. It is an interpretation which, whether or not it 
proves persuasive, must command the attention of Lucretian scholars. 


ManaanET E. TAYLOR. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
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THE PLAGUE UNDER MARCUS AURELIUS. 


The great epidemic which occurred in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius has a conspicuous place among the misfortunes of 
antiquity. It is “not less celebrated,” we read, than “the 
plague of Athens described by Thucydides.” ? It has the distinc- 
tion of being associated with two great figures, being sometimes 
called the Antonine plague, sometimes the plague of Galen. 
Moreover, scholars whose opinions deserve respect have regarded 
itas a turning point in the whole history of the Empire. Niebuhr 
wrote, “This pestilence must have raged with incredible fury; 
and it carried off innumerable vietims. As the reign of M. 
Aurelius forms a turning point in so many things, and above all 
in literature and art, I have no doubt that this crisis was brought 
about by that plague. , .. The ancient world never. recovered 
from the blow inflieted upon it by the plague which visited it in 
the reign of M. Aurelius.” ? Another great scholar, Otto Seeck, 


1 The fullest and best collection of references is in J. Schwendemann, 
Der historische Wert der Vita Marci bei den Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae (Heidelberg, 1923), pp. 54-62, 67-9. Also deserving mention 
are J. F. K. Hecker, De peste Antoniniana commentatio (Berlin, 1835) ; 
H. Haeser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und der epidemischen 
Krankheiten, ITI (Jena, 1882), pp. 24-83; K. Buresch, Klaros (Leipzig, 
1889), pp. 67-78; Friedländer, Sittengeschichte, I*°, p. 31; W. Zwikker, 
Studien zur Markussüule, I (Amsterdam, 1941), pp. 54-5; D. Magie, 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor, I1 (Princeton, 1950), p. 1533, n. 8. 

This paper was completed at the Institute for Advanced Study, where 
I had the privilege of spending the academic year 1958-1959. 

2 Enc, Brit., XXI, p. 693 (11th ed.). 

‘Lectures on the History of Rome*, III (London, 1849), p. 251 
(Leeture CXXI). 
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asserted that over half of the Empire’s population perished; the 
settlement of Germans which followed led to fundamental 
changes of lasting importance.* In a standard work of our own 
time H. M. D. Parker writes, “ Sweeping over the Roman world 
it left many districts almost depopulated and contributed per- 
haps more than any other factor to the decline of the Empire.” * 
A. E. R. Boak presents essentially the same thesis in his import- 
ant Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West (Ann Arbor, 1955). Even when no such far-reaching 
results are ascribed to it, it is often represented as an un- 
exampled disaster of great dimensions, perhaps in vague but 
extravagant phrases. The rather rhetorical description in the 
usually sober Cambridge Ancient History will serve as an ex- 
ample.® Other scholars, of course, have been less impressed by it 
and have assigned it no significant role in the history of the 
ancient world in the second and later centuries.’ 

But it is not my intention to write an essay on the part that 
the plague has played in modern historiography. I propose, 
rather, to present a summary of our sources and comment on 
some. They vary considerably in date, quality, and character, 
and should be used with caution and discrimination. Those that 
deserve the least credit are among those most often quoted or 
copied, probably because they contain the most comprehensive 
and impressive statements. I will survey first the literary evi- 
dence, which remains much the most important, and will then 
consider certain inscriptions, papyri, and coins that have been 
connected with the plague. I will also discuss the settlement of 
barbarians within the Empire by Marcus Aurelius, since this 
has been taken as evidence of depopulation resulting from the 
plague. There will be a brief conclusion but no attempt to 


* Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, I* (Stuttgart, 1910), 
pp. 398-405. 

5A History of the Roman World from A.D. 188 to 887 (London, 
1935), p. 20 (unchanged in 2nd ed. of 1958). 

* XI, pp. 348-9 (W. Weber): “Only remnants returned. To the 
god-ridden East and the terrified soldiers it seemed as though the 
divine powers of the country punished, where men had failed, the 
presumptuous invader, the perfidious destroyer of Seleuceia. The troops 
carried with them into Syria the fell disease. . . . Spreading misery and 
death . . . it carried desolation through the peoples of the Empire.” 

T Gibbon is an obvious example. Another is Rostovtzeff. 
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provide an extended account of the epidemic. To anticipate, 
there is not enough evidence to identify satisfactorily the disease 
or diseases responsible,® to trace the epidemic’s origin and spread 
with much accuracy, or to determine even approximately the 
number of those who died during it from year to year and region 
to region. The most important question to be kept in mind is 
that of the dimensions of the plague: whether we should think 
of it as an earlier Black Death, destroying a fifth or even half 
of the Empire’s population, or as a major epidemic of uncertain 
but probably much more limited impact, more nearly comparable 
to its many predecessors in the ancient world. 


1. 


There is relatively little information in contemporary authors; 
one would hardly expect much considering those that survive. 
Galen is the most influential and important, especially for 
historians of medicine and writers on epidemics.® His references 
to it, however, are scattered and brief, and in the vast corpus of 
his writings there is nothing to correspond, for example, to the 
accounts of Thucydides, Boccaccio, or Defoe. He was not writing 
for later historians or the general reader. There is, in fact, not 
even a full, direct description of the disease itself. He was in 
Rome when the plague reached the capital in 166, but left soon 
after, perhaps in consequence. The one specific episode that 


SH. Haeser, Lehrbuch, III, pp. 24-33 concluded that the disease was 
probably smallpox. H. Zinsser, who discusses the effects of this and 
other epidemics in antiquity, concurs; Rats, Lice and History (Boston, 
1935), p. 137. A. Castiglioni, A History of Medicine (New York, 1941), 
p. 244 suggests, without conviction, exanthematous typhus or perhaps 
bubonic plague. Clearly it is best for laymen to leave the question 
entirely open, as does George Sarton, Galen of Pergamon (Lawrence, 
1954), p. 22. The experts continue to differ in their diagnosis of the 
plague at Athens, despite Thucydides’ careful description. It should 
not be taken for granted that every mention of lues, pestilentia, or their 
Greek equivalents anywhere in the Roman Empire from around 161 to 
192 must refer to the same disease; or that if pestilentia is mentioned 
at intervals, it must have been active during the years in between, 

° The passages were collected and quoted by Hecker and Haeser 
(above, n. 1). See also J. Ilberg, Neue Jahrbücher, XV (1905), pp. 
293-6, 303. 

10 XIX, p. 15 Kühn = Scripta Minora, II, p. 96 Mueller. He returned 
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he records is the outbreak among the troops concentrated at 
Aquileia during the winter of 168/169, when he was present." 
Losses were heavy. He refers to the plague as a great one and, 
what is most significant, as persisting for a long time.** It may 
be noted that he was quite satisfied with his own ability to deal 
with the disease.t* It did not, however, play an important part 
in his practice,* nor was it one of his chief interests. It is 
uncertain how many cases he saw after the winter at Aquileia. 
Marcus Aurelius seems to allude to the plague once in his 
Meditations.“ Lucian speaks of it possibly twice. In Quomodo 
hist. conscr., 15 he describes the work of an imitator of Thucy- 
dides who in his history of Verus’ Parthian War wrote of a 
plague in Nisibis.!9 This had begun in Ethiopia, descended into 


to his native Pergamum. Here and in other passages the plague is 
identified as à uéyas Xouiós. 

3 XIX, p. 18 K. = Scripta Minora, II, pp. 98-9 M. The two emperors 
with a few soldiers fled to Rome, presumably regarded as a healthier 
spot at the time. Galen remarks that there were more deaths because 
the pestilence occurred in the middle of the winter. He later declined 
an invitation to accompany Marcus on his expedition against the Mar- 
comanni, on the plea that Asclepius forbade him to go. 

12 V, p. 115 K. = Corp. Med. Graec., V, 4, 1, 1, p. 76; X, p. 360 K.; 
XVII, 1, pp. 709, 710 K. = Corp. Med. Graec., V, 10, 2, 1, pp. 144, 145; 
XVII, 1, p. 885 K. — Corp. Med. Graec., V, 10, 2, 2, p. 53. In the second 
passage the plague is spoken of as great and continuing; in the others, 
as very long (yaxpéraros, woAvxporvióraros) but now ended. These come 
from De atra bile and the commentaries on Hippocrates, Epidem., I 
and III, written apparently around the end of Marcus’ reign or the 
beginning of Commodus'; the second passage is from Book V of the 
De methodo medendi, written a little earlier, under Marcus. For the 
dates see E. Wenkebach, Abh. Süchs. Akad., XXXIX (1928), No. 1, 
p- 47, n. 1 and Corp. Med. Graec., V, 10, 2, 2, p. ix; F. E. Kind, E.-E., 
XIII, col. 2415; W. de Boer, Wiener Stud., LI (1933), p. 60. 

is XVII, 1, p. 710 K.; XIX, p. 524 K. 

^ Bee Ilberg, loc. cit., p. 303. 

15 IX, 2. He mentions pestilence in order to say that corruption of 
mind is worse. See the commentary in A.S.L. Farquharson’s edition, 
II (Oxford, 1944), pp. 791-2. 

1° The historian is Crepereius Calpurnianus, for whom see Jacoby, 
F. Gr. Hist. Il B, no. 208 and Kommentar, p. 629. Jacoby writes, 
* Crepereius hatte von der geführlichen ausbreitung noch keine kenntnis, 
was bei der schnelligkeit, mit der diese historiker produzierten, nicht 
verwunderlieh ist." Evidently Lucian was no better informed. At any 
rate, the point that interests him is Crepereius' slavish imitation of his 
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Egypt and into most of the King’s country, and there remained 
doing good work. Lucian’s attitude encourages us to be skeptical 
about the Thucydidean itinerary, but there is less reason to doubt 
that an epidemic actually occurred in the besieged city. If so, 
there is no way of telling whether the disease responsible was 
the same as that encountered by the Romans during the winter 
of 165/166 at Seleucia, where later writers state that the great 
plague began. In Alexander, 36 we find that this charlatan’s 
practice included plagues, conflagrations, and earthquakes. A 
verse of his * which he dispatched to all the nations during the 
pestilence . . . was to be seen everywhere written over door- 
ways.” 1 Lucian adds that it was particularly these houses that 
were depopulated. Aristides records an epidemic at Smyrna 
probably in the summer of 165. The date makes it at least 
uncertain whether this was part of that associated with Verus’ 


model, not the epidemic itself. The Historia Augusta, cited below in 
n. 27, also speaks of the great pestilence spreading through Parthia. 
The chronology of the campaign is obscure. But probably the siege of 
Nisibis occurred in 165 and the sack of Seleucia at the very end of the 
same year or a little later. The epidemic at Seleucia then may 
have broken out around January, 166. For a recent summary of evidence 
see W. Schur, R.-E., XVIII, 4, col. 2025; also R. H. McDowell, Coins 
from Seleucia on the Tigris (Ann Arbor, 1935), p. 234. It is especially 
hard to date the siege of Nisibis, which is sometimes placed in 164, but 
see C. H. Dodd, Num. Chron., 4th ser., XI (1911), pp. 257-8. Lucian’s 
dialogue appears to have been written in the spring or summer of 166. 
He refers to events in Media, but the triumph celebrated on October 12, 
166 had not taken place (30-1). Cf. Helm, R.-H., XIII, col. 1744. 

1 The translation is A. M. Harmon’s in the Loeb edition. On the 
oracle see O. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt, XXXVIII (1913), pp. 66-7. The 
plague is mentioned only in passing, and one would not gather that it 
was the great event of Lucian's and Alexander’s age. This obviously is 
not a point to press. The dialogue was written after Marcus Aurelius’ 
death. In Dialog. mort., 4 Charon tells Hermes that he will be able to 
pay his debts if Aouiós ris Ñ móňepos should send down more passengers. 
This group of dialogues has been dated between the Parthian and Mar- 
comannie Wars because of the present dialogue, in which peace is 
mentioned, and reference to the eontemporary situation has been seen; 
see Helm, E.-E., XIII, cols. 1738-9. If so, Charon’s specific statement 
that he had few passengers might be offered as more reliable evidence 
than most of what we have for the death rate ca. 166-67. But from 
long experience Charon could expect an increase of income every few 
years owing to war, pestilence, or famine. In other words, it seems 
doubtful whether any particular war or pestilence is being referred to. 
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expedition, though it is generally taken to be. Aristides, as 
usual, is preoccupied with his own health, but he does say that 
disease was widespread in the city and its environs. On the 
other hand, the great disaster of this generation at Smyrna 
appears to have been the earthquake of around 178, not an 
epidemic, whether general or local. Aristides describes the city 
as flourishing before the earthquake.’ 


38 Orat., XXXIII, 6; XLVIII, 38-9; L, 9; LI, 25 K. On the chronology 
of Aristides’ life and writings, which appears now to be firmly estab- 
lished, see A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristides et la sophistique dans la 
province d'Asie (Paris, 1923), pp. 461-95; and J. H. Oliver, Trans. 
Amer. Philosoph. Soc., XLIII, 4 (1953), p. 886, n. 1 (other references) ; 
on the plague, see Boulanger, pp. 146, 480-1. Aristides had the un- 
fortunate habit of dating events by years of his illness, and his private 
ehronology has been variously related to better known systems. One 
result is that outbreak of pestilence in the East has sometimes been 
placed in 162 even in some authoritative recent works; so Friedlünder, 
loc. cit. (in n. 1); W. Hüttl, Antoninus Pius, II (Prague, 1933), p. 42; 
and H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 
IV (London, 1940), p. cii. This date depends first on accepting a 
certain chronology for Aristides (now outmoded) and secondly on 
identifying the epidemic that he mentions with that known at Seleucia, 
If Aristides’ epidemic belongs to the summer of 165, as it apparently 
does, it is tempting to connect it with that which became widespread in 
the following years. In that event, however, the commonly repeated 
account of the pestilence beginning in Mesopotamia at the end of Verus’ 
campaign must be modified or rejected. Further, Aristides’ description 
of the disease does not correspond very well to Galen’s occasional re- 
marks about the great plague, though the account of neither is full or 
quite satisfactory; see J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, Denkschr. Akad. 
Wien, LIIT, 2 (1908), p. 11. It may be observed that in the Peregrinus 
Lucian makes no mention of the plague in his description of the gather- 
ing at the Olympie Games of 165, to adopt the date most commonly 
accepted for the dialogue. Almost certainly he would have taken notice 
of a large epidemic; ef. the reference to the diseases ended by Herodes 
Attieus' provision of water (19). 

1° For the earthquake, for which there is considerable evidence, see 
Aristides, XVIII-XXII Keil; Boulanger, Aristides, pp. 325-0, 385-91; 
C. J. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna (Oxford, 1938), pp. 279-83. The point of 
interest here is the contrast which Aristides repeatedly draws between 
Smyrna's thriving state before the calamity and the ruin and desolation 
which followed. This is in keeping with accepted rhetorical principles. 
Still, if the earthquake had been a second great disaster and if serious 
depopulation following a plague already existed, he might have men- 
tioned the fact in his appeals for aid. Further, another oration (XVII) 
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Unfortunately we do not have Dio Cassius! aceount of the 
plague under Marcus Aurelius.? However, there is his interest- 
ing statement that the pestilence that broke out in Commodus' 
reign around 189 was the greatest of which he himself had 
knowledge; in this often two thousand persons died in Rome in 
a single day (LXXII, 14, 3-4). Whether he was accurate or not, 
Dio was in a far better position to judge and compare the 
severity of the epidemies under Mareus Aurelius and Commodus 
than were later authors. Philostratus, his contemporary, re- 
ports that the Athenians when complaining to Marcus Aurelius 


about Herodes Atticus exclaimed: jpaxdpior of êv TG Ao 


dxoÜyijokovres.?? 


The remaining writers all belong to the fourth or fifth century. 
The biographer of Marcus Aurelius mentions the pestilence four 
times: the substance of his somewhat repetitious but essentially 
credible account is that many thousands died in Rome, includ- 


probably delivered in 176 and addressed to the emperor describes the 
city as flourishing. No one will doubt that it is stylized rhetoric. On 
the other hand, after reading these orations it is difficult to believe that 
anything approaching the Black Death occurred in Smyrna during the 
decade beginning in 165. 

20 Xiphilinus contains a passage stating that many soldiers were lost 
through famine and disease on the way back to Syria from Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon (LXXI, 2, 4). See Boissevain’s note at the beginning of the 
fragments of this book of Dio. 

?: Herodian, I, 12, 1 also mentions the outbreak under Commodus as 
oceurring in Italy and especially Rome. It affected animals as well as 
men and accompanied a famine. Dio was praetor in 194 and hence was 
born not later than 164, and possibly several years earlier. If the later 
stages of the epidemic under Marcus Aurelius were widespread and 
serious, Dio might well have had some recollection of them, aside from 
what he heard from others and found in his sources. He was in Rome 
throughout Commodus' reign. It is not certain that the disease causing 
the epidemic of 189 was the same as that supposedly brought back by 
Verus. Despite good reasons for taking Dio seriously, his statement 
is the sort that even a responsible historian would be tempted to make, 
if at all posible; cf. n. 82. What other epidemics he had in mind in 
writing weylorn dv éyó olóa is not clear; presumably at least the last 
two decades or so were covered. His phrase reminds one of those 
Herodotus used when he turned from myths to Croesus (I, 5-6). 

23 The episode took place at Sirmium ca. 173 or 174; see Zwikker, 
Markussüule, pp. 199-201. Heavy losses of life have been assumed but 
without further direct evidence. See C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im 
Altertum, Y (Leipzig, 1874), p. 702; J. H. Day, An Economic History 
of Athens under Roman Domination (New York, 1942), p. 196. 
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ing many prominent men;?? that many thousands of soldiers 
died; ?* that extraordinary measures were taken in enlisting re- 
cruits;?5 and that Marcus referred to the pestilence on his 
deathbed.?* In the life of Verus we are told that the pestilence 
arose in Seleucia in a temple of Apollo when a spiritus pestilens 
was released from a golden casket."" It then spread among the 
Parthians and throughout the world, following Verus all the way 
back to Rome. Ammianus Marcellinus gives a similar story, 
stating that the pestilence spread to the Rhine and Gaul?* The 
Epitome de Caesaribus, 16, 8 mentions lues crebrae along with 
earthquakes, floods, and locusts. Eutropius states that a very 
large part of the population throughout the Empire perished, 
as well as whole armies, and Jerome says substantially the 


233, , . Tania autem pestilentia fuit, ut vehiculis cadavera sint ew- 
portata serracisque. tunc autem Antonini leges sepeliendi sepulchrorum- 
que asperrimas sanmerunt, quando quidem caverunt ne quis ut vellet 
fabricaretur sepulchrum. quod hodieque servatur, et multa quidem 
milia pestilentia consumpsit multosque ex proceribus, quorum amplis- 
simis Antoninus statuas conlocavit. tantaque clementia fuit, ut et 
sumptu publico vulgaria funera iuberet ecferi . . . (S.H. A., Maro., 
13, 3-6). 

24, . . Bellum Marcomannicum ... cum virtute tum etiam felicitate 
transegit, et eo quidem tempore quo pestilentia, gravis multa milia et 
popularium et militum interemerat (17, 2). 

?5 Instante sane adhuc pestilentia et deorum cultum diligentissime re- 
stituit et servos, quemadmodum bello Punico factum fuerat, ad militiam 
paravit, quos voluntarios exemplo volonum appellavit. armavit etiam 
gladiatores, quos obsequentes appellavit, latrones etiam Dalmatiae atque 
Dardaniae milites fecit. armavit et diogmitas. emit et Germanorum 
auailia contra Germanos (21, 6-7). 

26 * Quid de me fletis et non magis de pestilentia et communi morte 
cogitatis?" (28, 4). 

27 Fuit eius fati, ut in eas provincias, per quas redit, Romam usque 
luem secum deferre videretur. et nata fertur pestilentia, in Babylonia, 
ubi de templo Apollinis ex arcula aureo, quam miles forte inciderat, 
spiritus pestilens evasit, atque inde Parthos orbemque complesse . . . 
(S. H. A., Ver., 8, 1-2). 

28, . . Ha adyto quodam concluso a Chaldaeorum arcanis, labes pri- 
mordialis exsiluit, quae insanabilium vi concepta morborum, eiusdem 
Veri Marcique Antonini temporibus, ab ipsis Persarum finibus ad usque 
Rhenum et Gallias, cuncta. contagiis polluebat et mortibus (XXXI, 6, 
24). The adytum was in a temple of Apollo. 

? Bellum ipse unum gessit. Marcomannicum, sed quantum nulla 
memoria fuit, adeo ut Punicis conferatur. nam eo gravius est factum, 
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same thing. Orosius, who depends on him in part, describes 
great devastation everywhere and stresses losses in the army.** 

No contemporary Christian writer seems to mention the 
plague,*? but a passage from Tertullian may be cited as being 
possibly relevant. In De anima 30 (ca. 210-913) he argues at 
length that the population of the world has long been increasing 
and still was in his day: certe quidem ipse orbis in promptu 
est cultior de die et instructior pristino . . . summum. testi- 
monium frequentiae humanae. . ..9* He is obviously concerned 
with theological controversy not with demography, but at least 


quod universi exercitus Romani perierant. sub hoc enim tanius casus 
pestilentiae fuit, ut post victoriam Persicam Romae ac per Italiam 
provinciasque maxima hominum pars, militum omnes fere copiae lan- 
guore defecerint (VIII, 12). 

30 Lues multas provincias occupavit Roma ex parte vexata (Chron., 
p. 205 f Helm, A. D. 168); tanta per totum orbem pestilentia fuit, uv 
paene usque ad internecionem Romanus exercitus deletus sit (p. 200 h 
Helm, A. D. 172, evidently inserted by Jerome himself). 

31 Secuta est lues plurimis infusa provinciis, totamque Italiam pestil- 
entia tanta vastavit, ut passim villae, agri atque oppida sine cultore 
atque habitatore deserta in ruinas silvasque concesserint. ewercitum vero 
Romanum cunctasque legiones per longinqua late hiberna dispositas ita 
consumptas ferunt, ut Marcomannicum bellum, quod continuo exortum 
est, non nisi novo dilectu militum, quem triennio iugiter apud, Carnunti- 
um Marcus Antoninus habuit, gestum. fuisse referatur (VII, 15, 5-6; 
cf. 27,7). Zangemeister in his edition in the Vienna Corpus cites Jerome 
and remarks: “plurimis pro multis more suo Orosius.” One can feel 
confident that the process of exaggeration did not begin with Orosius. 
He needed no particular stimulus to present the plague in the strongest 
language possible, but it should be noted that the passage follows an 
account of persecutions of Christians. Cf. the sequence of disasters, 
including 30,000 deaths from pestilence, which he regards as the conse- 
quenee of the Neronian persecution (VII, 7, 11-8, 2). 

9? E, g., Eusebius in the Hist. Eccl. seems to have found nothing to 
correspond to Dionysius’ account of the epidemie in the mid-third 
century. Orac. Sibyl, XII refers to famine and pestilence under 
Vespasian (line 114) and famine under Domitian and Trajan (lines 
134, 157) but mentions no such calamity under Marcus Aurelius (lines 
178-86). These Jewish-Christian texts contain many references to real 
or anticipated famines and pestilences; cf. Luke, 21, 10-11 and Matthew, 
24, 7. 

* See the commentary of J. H. Waszink in his edition of the De 
anima (Amsterdam, 1947), pp. 370-6. In Apol., 40, 13-14 he claims that 
from the time the world received Christians, its troubles became lighter. 
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if a fifth or half of the population of the Empire had been lost 
during and after the plague, Tertullian either did not know or 
ignores the fact. 


2. 


A number of Greek inscriptions have been connected with the 
plague. In none of them, however, is the connection entirely 
certain or necessary. Some have actually turned out to belong to 
a later period,?* but others are possibly or probably Antonine in 
date.5 One of those most often cited is addressed to Meles, a 
river-god at Smyrna.: Another is the epitaph of a Spartan who 


34 Schwendemann, p. 57, following earlier scholars, states that the cult 
of Telesphorus was introduced at Athens as the result of the plague. 
This appears to be an unfounded conjecture. Kaibel, 1027, which 
mentions Telesphorus and contains the phrase fapvaMyijs voŭsos (taken 
by Schwendemann to be the plague under Marcus Aurelius), is not 
earlier than the third century; see the more recent edition, I. G., IT?, 
4533. Liddell-Seott-Jones cites the phrase as appearing in Kaibel, 228 — 
W. Peek, Griechische Vers-Inschriften, I (Berlin, 1955), 970 (Ephesus, 
first century A.D.) and in Kaibel, 803 = Inscr. de Délos, 2388. The 
other two inscriptions which Schwendemann cites as connecting Tele- 
sphorus with the plague are also later: Z. G., II°, 2127 (194/195) and 
2227 (ca. 224/225); for the dates see J. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII 
(1949), pp. 30-1, 46. 

More recently, another Athenian inseription was thought to contain 
evidence for the plague, on what seemed to be good grounds. A new 
fragment, however, showed that the pertinent section should be dated 
ca. 226. See J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 92-3, 102, 108, 121 and 
T. A.P.A., LXXI (1940), pp. 306-9; W. K. Pritchett, A. J.P., LIX 
(1938), pp. 343-5; Notopoulos, loc. cit., p. 33. 

55 One is Kaibel, 375 = Peek, 607 (Aezani, Phrygia). Kaibel emended 
the copy he used to read & phrase occurring in Alexander's oracle 
(above n. 17). Another copy discovered later provides a different read- 
ing. An inscription from Tutludja in southern Mysia mentions ápyaMégr 
voco», which was taken to be the great plague by Kaibel, Rh. Mus., 
XXIV (1879), p. 199 and K. Buresch, Aus Lydien .. . (Leipzig, 1898), 
pp. 139-40. This is possible but uncertain; see n. 42. A third text, from 
Rome, dated by Peek as second or third century mentions plague with 
interesting details, See G. Jacopi, Bull. Com., LXVI (1939), pp. 23-4; 
J. and L. Robert, R. E. G., LIV (1941), p. 268, No. 182; Peek, 993. 

38 0. I. G., 3165 = Kaibel 1030; cf. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna, p. 11, 
n. 7, who saw the original in 1930. It reads: ‘Yur bedr MéAnra worapdp 
Tov owrnpd pov, mayrós OB ood kal kakov werauvyévov. From Boeckh’s 
time the lines have been repeatedly dated in Marcus Aurelius’ reign, 
on the assumption presumably that pestilence and other such ills did 
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died probably during Verus! campaign. The most interesting 
and important, as showing the concern of communities, are 
three oracles found at Caesarea "Trocetta;? Pergamum, and 
Callipolis (Gallipoli).? All may have been delivered by Apollo 
Clarius. The first two, which are better preserved, refer to 
famine as well as disease. Possibly the occasion for one or all 
three was the great plague, but this should not be regarded as 
established, as it commonly is; in fact, there are positive reasons 


not occur at Smyrna in other periods. R. Herzog has suggested that the 
author may be Aelius Aristides; 8, B. Berlin Akad., 1934, pp. 768-9. 
W. M. Ramsay, J.H.8., III (1882), p. 57, stated that the form of 
the letters indieated the end of the second century B.C. This may 
very well be wrong; so Buresch, Klaros, p. 75. But apparently no one 
since Ramsay who has seen the stone has expressed an opinion. 

?' T, Q., V, 1, 816; ef, 817, 818. He died at Hierapolis on his return 
from a successful campaign against the Persians. Some scholars have 
connected this and related inscriptions from Sparta with Verus’ 
Parthian expedition, others with that of Caracalla. (Several of the texts 
are collected in Dessau, J. L. 8., 8878.) Spartans are known to have 
taken part in both. Premerstein presented persuasive arguments for the 
first possibility in Klio, XI (1911), pp. 358-66, and suggested that the 
man dying at Hierapolis may have been a victim of the plague (p. 364), 
which is possible. But the cause of death is not stated. 

38 F, Œ. R. R., IV, 1498. Trocetta is south of the Hermus, near Kassaba. 
The inscription was first published by Buresch, Klaros, pp. 1-29, 67-8. 
A better edition is that of Keil and Premerstein, *(Erste) Reise , . .," 
Denkschr. Akad. Wien, LIII, 2 (1908), pp. 8-12. The oracle speaks of 
failure of crops and famine as having occurred and pestilence as 
anticipated. This is the convincing interpretation of Keil and Premer- 
stein. See below n. 42. 

? C. I. G., 3538 = Kaibel, 1038 = I. G. R. R., IV, 360. The titles of 
the city date the text between Trajan and Caracalla. The oracle provides 
measures against famine and pestilence, usually identified since Boeckh 
with that under Mareus. 

© Kaibel, 1034; J. H. Mordtmann, Ath. Mitt., VI (1881), pp. 260-4. 
Discussed by Buresch, Klaros, pp. 81-6; see also Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., 
XXXVIII (1913), pp. 64-72. The text is fragmentary and obscure, but 
it does instruct that a statue of Apollo, Aotuod trocevayrijp, be set up. 
Inscriptions said to be from Gallipoli often actually come from some- 
where else; see J. and L. Robert, Hellenica, IX (1950), p. 85. But this 
at least was not brought there for the antiquities trade. Two archontes 
and two tamiai are named, who may some day be identified and dated. 

“ That from Trocetta is Clarian without question; so also that from 
Pergamum, as demonstrated by C. Picard, B.C. H., XLVI (1922), pp. 
190-7. Buresch's case for that from Gallipoli is less conclusive. 
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to doubt the connection.*? Oracles were active throughout the 
second century, and it would not be surprising if many of the 
cities that regularly consulted them experienced a famine and 
epidemic every generation or so which resulted in an appeal for 
divine guidance.? In any event, at present these texts seem to 
add little to our information about the intensity and impact of 
the plague under Marcus Aurelius. 


At first glance at least a group of Latin inscriptions ** would 
appear to be more instructive. They concern the army, which is 
said to have been particularly affected by the plague, and contain 
figures which possibly have some relevance, though most are 


*? Keil and Premerstein, who are the only ones who have considered 
the question carefully and paid close attention to what the oracles seem 
to say, were inclined to regard those from Trocetta and Pergamum as 
referring to local famines, which gave rise, or threatened to do so, to 
sickness and death among animals and men, in a familiar pattern (pp. 
10-11). (They do not deal with the fragmentary lines from Gallipoli.) 
Their study is too often ignored. Schwendemann does not refer to it, 
and Picard who cites only them for the Trocetta text still writes, “ On 
sait précisément qu'en 166 ap. J.-C., au moment de la grande peste, la 
ville de Caesareia Trochetta . . ." (loc. cit, p. 193). Magie did pay 
proper attention to their conclusions, Roman Rule, IL, p. 1534, n. 9. 
They suggest that a local epidemic in the mid-second century may also 
be the explanation of the text from Tutludja (above n. 35). 

** Provision is made for consultation on questions of publie health in 
the decree concerning the oracle of Apollo Coropaeus (S.I.G.?, 1157, 
lines 11-13; Demetrias, shortly after 116 B.C.). See the study of L. 
Robert, Hellenica, V (1948), pp. 16-28, especially p. 21. Cf. Plutarch, De 
Pythiae orac., 408 c for Delphi in his time. For famines during the 
first two centuries in Asia Minor and elsewhere see Rostovtzeff, Soc. 
Econ. Hist, Roman Empire? Ii, pp. 599-600, n. 9; pp. 700-1, n. 21. 
Especially interesting is the famine which Galen describes. It lasted 
several years and was attended by severe and often fatal maladies. As 
Keil and Premerstein note, the circumstances would fit well the situation 
in the oracles, He made his observations in Asia, possibly before his 
first stay in Rome, which began in 162. See VI, pp. 749-52 K. = C. M. G., 
V, 4, 2, pp. 389-01; cf. also VI, 620, 623, 686 K. — C. M. G., V, 4, 2, pp. 
305, 307, 347-8. For an earlier epidemic in Ephesus, ended by Apollonius 
of Tyana in remarkable fashion, see Philostratus, Vita Apoll, IV, 
4 and 10. 

**The Latin inscription most often cited is OC.I.L., III, 5507 
(Noricum, 182), which names four members of a family qui per luem 
vita functi sunt. The date makes a connection with Verus’ epidemic 
possible but not at all necessary. 
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merely approximate and all are quite ambiguous. These are 
chiefly texts listing legionary veterans at the time of their 
discharge. They may be tabulated as follows: 


Test Legion Province Enlisted Discharged Number 
C. I. L., 111, 6178 Y Macedonica Moesia Inf. 108/109  133(?)  ca.200 
A. E., 1955, 238 II Traiana Egypt 182/133 157 136 
0. I. L., IJL, 8110 VII Claudia Moesia Sup. 134/135 159(?) 239 
0. I. L., VIII, 18007 HHI Augusta Numidia 140/141 166 ca. 250 
C. I. L., TIT, 6580 II Troiana Egypt 168 194 ca. 100 
2.I.L.,111,14507 VII Claudio Moesia Sup. 169 195 240-+- 
2.I. L., VIII, 18068 Ill Augusta Numidia 173 198 ca. 330 


With only seven scattered figures, averages and other calcula- 
tions would be of doubtful value even if most of the figures were 
not themselves estimates. One might assume tentatively, how- 
ever, that around 100 men who had enlisted in any year could 
ordinarily be expected to survive to be discharged some twenty- 
five years later. (It will be noticed that in the first four in- 
scriptions men enlisted during two years were discharged to- 
gether.) The assumption requires that three cases out of seven be 
regarded as exceptional. The number of men discharged in 157 
is low; 48 that of those discharged in 195 and 198 is high in each 
case. Of particular interest here are the last three figures, those 
of men enlisted between 168 and 173.47 The first is approxi- 
mately average, and if it represents the survivors of a normal 
number of recruits, they were not much affected by the plague. 
The last two, as already stated, are high. One possible explanation 


*50f the last four figures that for 195 is very close to being exact, 
The others are based at best on the number of names preserved in two 
or three cohorts only, and must be used with caution. That for 166 is 
based on two incomplete cohorts (at least 23 and 25 being discharged) ; 
that for 194 on three complete cohorts (10, 12, 6) and one incomplete 
(8 +); that for 198 on two complete cohorts (32, 33). 

** For comments on this point see J. F. Gilliam, A.J. P., LXXVII 
(1956), p. 359, n. 3. If the date of the text were 107, not 157, 
it would probably be used as evidence to show the effect of the plague. 
On the life expectancy of Roman soldiers see A. R. Burn, Past and 
Present, No. 4 (1953), p. 10. 

«The men discharged in 166 were released in the first part of the 
year, before the emperors became Imp. IV. In fact, a date in December 
165 might be possible. In any event, the plague could not yet have 
reached Afriea. 
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is that the heavy recruiting in 169 and 178 was made necessary 
by losses suffered in action and especially through the plague.*® 
Certainly the figures can reasonably be connected with the Marco- 
mannie War, and in the case of the III Augusta also with a 
serious revolt of the Moors around 178. But they would not 
be at all surprising if there had been no plague; during any war 
enlistments would be expected to rise sharply. The only certain 
fact is that a larger than usual number of veterans remained to 
be discharged and, obviously, had not themselves been carried off 
by plague in the years from 169 to 198. 

There is similar evidence for the praetorians, which has been 
collected by M. Durry.5 He calculates that in the second century 
ihe mean figure for discharged veterans was five & year from 
each centuria. This figure falls to two in a list from 172. 
Evidently there were heavy losses in which the plague may have 
played some part. But whether it is a considerable factor is 
quite uncertain, and with smaller figures any conclusion must 
be somewhat tentative. 

In all discussions of such texts, including that in the preceding 
paragraphs, it is assumed that the number of recruits taken into 
a unit remained relatively stable from year to year, in the absence 


15 See F. Ladek, A. von Premerstein, and N. Vulić, Jahreshefte, IV 
(1901), Beibl., cols. 82, 93; so also Schwendemann, pp. 68-9. The VII 
Claudia had seen action; some of the surviving veterans had been 
decorated. See Ritterling, R.-H#., XII, cols. 1622-3. 

4° The legion sent a detachment to take part in the campaigns on the 
Danube, and had earlier contributed men for Verus’ expedition; see 
Ritterling, E.-E., XII, cols. 1622-3. For the revolt, which involved a raid 
into Baetica, see R. Cagnat, L'armée romaine d'Afrique? I (Paris, 
1913), pp. 50-1. Schwendemann, p. 89, connected the large number of 
recruits with the revolt. 

50 Aside from losses suffered during campaigns, at the beginning of 
a war heavy enlistments would probably be required to prepare legions 
for combat. See e.g. Fronto on the condition in which Verus found the 
Syrian legions: Princip. hist., p. 206 Naber — p. 195 van den Hout. 

51 Les cohortes prétoriennes (Paris, 1938), pp. 84-5. This should be 
compared with the comments and corrections of A. Passerini, Le coorti 
pretorie (Rome, 1939), pp. 60-1; see also Zwikker, Markussüule, pp. 
223-4. The cohorts took an active part in the war; two of their prefects 
fell in combat. The discharge of some of those released in 172 had been 
delayed, and others may have been retained still longer, either in the 
cohorts or e. g. as legionary centurions. 
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of developments such as war or plague. The assumption becomes 
more difficult to make when we examine the rosters of the cohors 
XX Palmyrenorum.5? These contain, e. g., the following number 
of men enlisted in the years 200-206: 12, 94, 27, 75, 109, 45, 11; 
and in 218-218: 0, 119, 40, 129, 8, 0. Some of this fluctuation 
ean be related to war or other known events, fiscal policy, and 
the like, but the explanation in other cases is not clear. We 
should expect less fluctuation in a legion; for one thing, it was 
a larger unit. However, there probably was considerable irregu- 
larity, not all of which we could expect to predict or explain. 
To a certain extent, such fluctuation might tend to be self- 
perpetuating. For instance, the number of veterans discharged 
from the ZII Augusta in 198 might have resulted in an un- 
usually large number of recruits being enlisted in that year. In 
turn, these same veterans as recruits in 173 had replaced men 
enrolled around 148/149, in the middle of a difficult war in 
Mauretania,? when very probably there were heavy enlistments. 

In short, the most impressive figures, those for legionaries 
discharged in 195 and 198, may reflect in part losses from 
plague suffered a generation earlier. But since we have other 
quite adequate explanations, the role of the plague may have 
been quite small. 

Two groups of papyri have been related to the plague.5* The 


52 See the summary and comments of R. O. Fink in Bacavations at 
Dura-Europos, Final Report V, part 1: The Parchments and Papyri 
(New Haven, 1959), p. 34. 

58 See Cagnat, L'armée romaine’, I, p. 50. 

** Another pair of texts may also be mentioned. E. J. Knudtzon has 
explained the differences between the lists of the priests of Soknobraisis 
in 171 and 188 as the result of plague in those years; Bakchiastemte 
- . . (Lund, 1946), pp. 84-5. There are eight priests under sixty in 
the earlier list, none of whom Knudtzon thought survived in 188. But 
the first three men in the second list, very possibly those who had served 
longest, have the same names (very common ones) as three in the first 
(P. Bacchias, 5 and 2). There are discrepancies in the ages given, 
ranging from one year to six. But one of the three in question in the 
first list is said to be 33 on August 11, while on June 14 of the same 
year he is put down as 35 (P. Bacchias, 2 and 19). After seventeen 
years even more confusion about ages may have developed, and from 
one to three of the eight priests may have survived. For the texts 
designated P. Bacchias see E. H. Gilliam, Yale Class. Stud., X. (1947), 
pp. 179-281. 
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first is a set of documents from the Mendesian nome in the 
Delta. One of a more general character states that villages 
which had formerly been populous were now reduced to a few 
men. The situation had been brought to the attention of a 
prefect when he visited the nome in 168/169. The year 
169/170 is mentioned in a fragmentary line below; it may be 
the date of this document, and is at least the approximate date 
of the whole series. The other texts are reports by village- 
secretaries, each for one village. They follow essentially the 
same pattern. The secretary reports that the men registered in 
the village had for the most part disappeared (éyAeAourévai) ; a 
figure is given for an earlier, unspecified date (rò wdéAa) and 
another that is current (vuvet 8? els uóvovs karqvrqkévat áybpas —), 
of whom some have fled (dvaxeywpyxévar). The figures preserved 
include the following: formerly 55, now 10, of whom 8 have 
fled; 27, 3, 3; 54, 4, 4. A summary of taxes assessed on the 
villages eoncludes the documents. Ulrich Wileken studied the 
first three texts published from this group and explained the 
impressive drop in the figures as the result of the plague.5" 
More recently, A. E. R. Boak has estimated the population of 
Karanis in the years 171-174 as between 2160 and 2560, on the 
basis of tax-records of various kinds.5 Another document gives 
the totals of the poll tax and pig tax collected at Karanis in 
the ninth year of an emperor not named. On palaeographical 
grounds the editors concluded that the year was either 145/146 
(preferably) or 168/169. The figures for the two taxes do not 
result in exactly the same number of tax-payers, but the differ- 
ence is not great (958 and 1093). Boak, following the same 
formulas as in his earlier study, arrives at a minimum total 


55 B, G.U., 903. The prefect, Bassaeus Rufus, had left office by 
January or February, 169; see A. Stein, Die Prüfekten von Agypten in 
der rümischen Kaiserzeit (Bern, 1950), pp. 93-5. 

59 B. G. U., 902; Sammelbuch, 8; P. S. I., 101, 102, 105. 

9" Festschrift zw Otto Hirschfelds sechzigsten Geburtstage (Berlin, 
1903), pp. 123-30. 

58 Historia, IV (1955), pp. 157-62. This interesting and valuable study 
also contains observations on other towns in the Fayum in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods. 

= P, Rylands, 594. Discussed by Boak in Historia, VIII (1959), pp. 
248-50. 
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population of 3636 and a maximum of 4063. Thus there is a 
loss of about 40 percent between 145/146 and 171-174. This he 
attributes to the plague, citing Wilcken’s study, and concludes, 
“The above evidence -shows the plague inflicted on Egypt a 
population loss from which it would have taken many generations 
to recover . . .” (p. 250). 

One may begin by observing that apparently none of our 
sources, except Crepereius, states that the great plague extended 
to Egypt; at least none is cited. It is entirely possible, perhaps 
even probable, that it did visit Egypt. But epidemics do not 
spread in a uniform, entirely predictable manner, and it would 
be reassuring to have positive evidence that the cause existed 
before explaining situations as its results. 

As regards the texts from the Mendesian nome, it was a natural 
inference that the reduction in the number of tax-payers was 
owing entirely or largely to deaths. But the texts do not say 
so; in fact, the explanation given for the currently continuing 
decrease is dvaxwpyos. The Mendesian papyri are no longer 
unique. There are now a number of documents which reflect 
the same phenomenon in other periods, notably the middle of 
ihe first century. One may be quoted as employing practically 
the same phrases, giving in addition the reasons: . . . éwd vóv 
£yzpoaÓev coAvavüpoóvrav ÈV TAÎS mpoKepévais KÖPS yvvel karzvrqaay 
cis ddLyous Oi TÒ robs pay dvakeywpyKévar åmópovs, Tods Be rereAcvrg- 
ké[va] py éxovras dyyoreis . . . (P. Grauz, 2 = Sammelbuch, 
7462, A. D. 55/59). It is not necessary to consider the problem 


°° Published by H. Henne, Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or., XXI (1923), pp. 
189-214. On pp. 200-4 he discusses the Mendesian texts, explaining them 
as the result of developments similar to those reflected in his papyrus. 
The editors of P. Rylands, II, J. de M. Johnson, V. Martin, and A. S. 
Hunt, who published another group of papyri from the same find at 
Thmuis (in the nome of Mendes), had earlier expressed doubts about 
Wileken's explanation (pp. 290-2). For other discussions of depopu- 
lation in Egypt at various periods, often local or temporary, see 
Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ. Hist. Roman Empire, II, p. 677, n. 52; J. G. 
Milne, J. R. S, XVII (1927), pp. 1-13; H. I. Bell, J. R.S., XXVIII 
(1938), pp. 4-8; XXXVII (1947), p. 19; and Roman Egypt from 
Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest, (Oxford, 1948), pp. 77-8. 
On the fiscal aspect of dvaxdpyots see S. L. Wallace, Taxation in 
Roman Hgypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton, 1938), pp. 137- 
40. For an interesting and pertinent general study of Roman Egypt in 
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at length here. The essential explanation appears to be the 
relentless exploitation of the peasants by the state and the 
prineiple of communal responsibility for taxes and other obli- 
gations. Once a few villagers began to run away to avoid their 
responsibilities, the burdens for those remaining steadily and 
rapidly became greater, as did consequently the temptation to 
run away in turn. We have in the Mendesian texts the last stages 
of such a process. It should be noted that Wilcken himself, when 
P. Grauz, 2 was published, gracefully and completely abandoned 
his own explanation that the plague was responsible.9! 

The reduction in taxes collected and in tax-payers which is 
found at Karanis should probably be explained in substantially 
the same manner. Under Antoninus Pius there was a good deal 
of unrest in Egypt, involving runaway peasants.*? We have 
evidence from the Fayum in 162 of peasants who had fled and 
were presumably avoiding taxes. The revolt of the BovkdéAo 
took place around 172 or 173. In short, the tax-records of 
Karanis in 171-174 might be expected to reflect the long-con- 
tinuing difficulty in dealing with recalcitrant peasants and per- 
haps also something of the state of mind and problems that led 
to revolt in the Delta. This was serious enough to require the 
intervention of Avidius Cassius and Syrian troops, and it quite 
possibly did not make tax-collecting easier elsewhere. 


4. 


The evidence of the coins deserves brief mention, and though 
no one would expect them to provide vital statistics, a closer 
study than has yet been made might prove rewarding. The 
imperial coinage, however, appears to pay little attention to the 
plague and contains no clear reference to it.9* 'lo be sure, the 


the first two centuries see C. Préaux, Chron. d'Égypte, XXXI (1956), 
pp. 311-831. 

*: Archiv f. Papyrusf., VIII (1927), p. 311. 

9? The edict of Sempronius Liberalis in 154 (B. G. U., 372 = Wilcken, 
Chrest., 19) deals at length with disturbances and peasants who had 
left their villages; cf. S. H. A., Ant. P., 5, 5. 

95 P, Berl. Leihg., 7. 

®t Sehwendemann, pp. 54-5, deduces from a medallion (Cohen, no. 872 
= F. Gnecchi, I Medaglioni Romani, I [Milan, 1912], p. 33, no. 49) 
struck early in 106 that the plague was already wide-spread. It shows 
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types of Pietas and Salus** are found in these years as so 
often, but there is nothing so explicit and unambiguous as the 
appearance of Apollo Salutaris on coins in Gallus’ reign. With- 
out the literary evidence it seems doubtful whether the most 
expert and imaginative numismatists would have suspected a 
great epidemic under Marcus Aurelius. It is certainly best to 
conclude simply that this shows a limitation of the coins, despite 
their great value in so many respects, but at the same time 
some may find it a little harder to believe that the plague was as 
overwhelming and deeply felt an event as the Black Death. 
The local coinage in the Hast perhaps might prove more 
instructive, particularly as suggesting more precisely where the 
epidemic existed or threatened, and some of the coins which have 
been connected with it may turn out to furnish pertinent and 
useful evidence.99 There are, however, at least two problems. 


Victory and Minerva confronting each other across an altar, on which 
is coiled a snake which Minerva is feeding. Schwendemann is evidently 
following W. Froehner, Les médaillons de VEmpire Romain (Paris, 
1878), p. 89. H. Mattingly refers to the medallion as “not explained,” 
B.M.C. Roman Empire, IV, p. cxlvi. On the type see also J. M. C. 
Toynbee, Roman Medallions (New York, 1944), p. 141. Several 
medallions of Marcus struck before 161, while Caesar, also portray 
Minerva feeding a snake; see Gnecchi, Medaglioni, II, p. 35, nos. 64-6; 
cf. also III, p. 32, uo. 105. So reference to the plague in the later 
medallion seems doubtful. 

*5 H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham thought that * the type of Pietas 
possibly alludes to the outbreak of the plague”; The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, III (London, 1930), p. 200. Mattingly later believed that Salus 
on coins of 168-169 suggests “ anxiety over the ravages of the plague and 
the war”; B.M.C. Roman Empire, IV, p. exxxvii. 

°° Sehwendemann, p. 56, n. 2 lists a number which have as types 
Apollo, Asclepius, or the like. The first cited is B. M. C. Thrace, p. 116, 
no. 4, showing an Apollo Propylaeus, like that which the oracle found 
at Callipolis directed should be set up. But it dates under Antoninus 
Pius, when Marcus was Caesar. Asclepius and other such deities are 
common on coins both before and after the plague, and nothing much 
is proved by citing isolated examples from this period. 

Ph. Lederer in Deutsche Miinzblétter, LVI (1936), pp. 201-11 pub- 
lished an Alexandrian coin of 167/168 representing a “ theoxenion.” 
Among the deities on the couch is Sarapis. This was connected with the 
plague and Marcus’ lectisterniwm in Rome; so also Zwikker, Markus- 
sdule, I, p. 55, n. 11 and p. 63. But the scene is repeated on a later 
coin published by Lederer, Num. Chron., 5th ser., XVIII (1938), pp. 
75-9. There seems to be no need to see a reference to the plague. For 
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One is the exact date of issues, often not easy to determine, 
and the other is to what degree types such as Asclepius are 
peculiar to or more numerous in the period of the plague. The 
second in particular would require a broad study. 


5. 


Indirect evidence for the effects of the plague has been seen 
in certain measures taken during the campaigns on the Danube. 
This view is well stated by Boak: “Most enlightening on the 
state of population is the shortage of recruits for the army in the 
time of Mareus Aurelius. That prudent emperor had to resort 
to settling conquered Marcomanni within the Empire as land- 
holders under the obligation to supply soldiers to the Roman 
forces. Apparently, he had no trouble in finding vacant lands 
on which to place them.” ®© Such considerations certainly existed 
in the third and especially fourth centuries. and it would be 
rash to deny that they were not present at all in the second 
century. But a number of observations are called for, both 
general and specific. 

In the first place, quite obviously no one would assume in all 
periods of antiquity a constant, direct relation between the total 
population and the number of men that might be mobilized or 
were in practiee subject to service even in emergencies; there 
were many complieating faetors, as in our own time. During 
the Empire the number of recruits drawn from different regions 
did not necessarily correspond at all to population. Provinces 
might increase in population and steadily provide fewer men. 
Or eompare the forces raised in Italy during the Hannibalie War 
and during the civil wars at the end of the Republie with the 
contributions the same region made in the second or third 
century A. D. 'The differences must be explained by fundamental 
changes of several kinds, political, social, and moral among 


such banquets in the cult of Sarapis see M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, II (Munich, 1950), p. 663, n. 5; H. C. Youtie, 
Harv. Theol, Rev., XLI (1948), pp. 9-29. 

° P, 18. Similarly, Seeck, Untergang, I°, pp. 339-403; Parker, 
Roman World from A.D. 138 to 3387, p. 23. 

E.g, .. . Franciae nationes . . . avulsus ut in desertis Galliae 
regionibus conlocatae et pacem Romani imperii cultu iuvarent et arma 
dilectu (Panegyr., VI, 0, 2 Baehrens; Constantine). 
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others, and only in small part by depopulation. One point to 
remember is that recruits would not be enlisted for a campaigu 
or for the duration of the war but for a period of some twenty- 
five years; in other words, for service in the standing, profes- 
sional army.® No doubt during a war especially there was a 
scarcity of men willing to volunteer on these terms, or whom 
the government was prepared to conscript, but for every Mar- 
comannus taken into the army there were dozens or hundreds 
of men of military age within the Empire who remained 
civilians. Augustus himself had resorted to rather desperate 
measures? In fact, Pliny's account of his problems, both in 
substance and in coloring, sounds rather like that which we are 
expected to accept for Marcus’ reign: ... iuncta deinde tot mala, 
inopia stipendii, rebellio Illyrici, servitiorum dilectus, iuventutis 
penuria, pestilentia urbis, fames Italiae ... (N. H., VII, 149). 
The mala were real, but practically everyone would agree that 
under Augustus the number of both citizens and peregrines was 
steadily increasing. 

Secondly, settlement of barbarians within the Empire in itself 
was nothing new; it is mentioned several times in the first 
century.” Conditions had changed in various ways, and a super- 
ficially similar act might have had a quite different significance. 
But one need not assume a general depopulation of the Empire 


*?In a very difficult crisis Vitellius offered better terms: dilectum 
quoque ea condicione in urbe egit, ut voluntariis non modo missionem 
post victoriam, sed etiam veteranorum iustaeque militiae commoda pol- 
liceretur, (Suet., Vitell., 15, 1). 

7 He enlisted freedmen, in fact slaves freed for this purpose, on two 
occasions. See the discussion of K. Kraft, Zur Rekrutierung der Alen 
und Kohorten an Rhein und Donau (Bern, 1951), pp. 90-3. For an 
Antonine account of the principles of Roman recruitment see Aristides’ 
Roman Oration, 74-87, with J. H. Oliver’s commentary, Trans. Amer. 
Phil. Roc., XLIII, 4 (1953), pp. 934-41. For an interesting recent essay 
on the whole subject of recruitment see E. T. Salmon, Trans. Royal Soc. 
Canada, third ser. LII, ii (1958), pp. 43-57. Cf. too the important 
remarks of A. Alfóldi, Historia Mundi, IV (Bern and Munich, 1956), 
pp. 260-71. 

" Under Augustus 40,000 Getae are said to have been settled south 
of the Danube; Strabo, VII, 303. A governor of Moesia in Nero's reign 
brought more than 100,000 barbarians across the river into his province; 
Dessau, 986. More examples could be given. See Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ. 
Hist. Roman Empire’, II, p. 739, n. 18 and Seeck, loc, cit. (n. 67). 
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in order to make room for fifty thousand Germans, if there were 
that many, scattered over several areas. It may be worth 
recalling, too, that when these barbarians were settled, Marcus 
Aurelius was probably contemplating the creation of two new 
provinces beyond the Danube. The Empire was still vigorous 
and prepared to expand, as it had just done in the Hast. The 
settlement need not be regarded as the act of an enfeebled state. 
Further, Pannonia, one of the areas involved, probably suffered 
considerably, but Pannonians played a very conspicuous part in 
sustaining and defending the Empire during the next century 
and more. Whatever depopulation occurred there at the time as 
the result of war and disease does not seem to have seriously 
affected the supply of recruits in later generations. 

Thirdly, the employment of recent enemies as auxiliary troops 
occurs too often in Roman history, in the second century and 
earlier,” to indicate declining population without further argu- 
ment. The primary reason was presumably always to obtain 
useful and inexpensive troops. But the practice was also a way 
of controlling potentially troublesome groups.” 

Finally, the sources cited do not seem to state that Marcus 
Aurelius’ purpose in settling Germans within the Empire was to 
obtain recruits,’ and there seems to be no evidence that any 


12 No figures for their number are given, though the Historia Augusta 
speaks of plurimi and infiniti (Marc., 22, 2 and 24, 3). There may not 
have been 10,000 families in all. Dio Cassius, LXXI, 11, 4 reports that 
barbarians were given land in Dacia, Pannonia, Moesia, Germany, and 
Italy. It is easy to think of other reasons for dispersing them, but one 
possibility is difficulty in finding large blocks of land. A. Landry is 
another recent writer who interpreted the settlement of these Germans 
as evidence of depopulation; Rev. historique, OLXXVII (1936), p. 16. 

^? One example is the numeri Brittonum found in Germany from about 
148. See E. Stein, Die kaiserlichen Beamten und Truppenkürper im 
römischen Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat (Vienna, 1932), pp. 245-58; 
H. T. Rowell, R.-E., XVII, cols. 2537-8; E. Birley, Roman Britain and 
the Roman Army (Kendal, 1953), p. 44. 

Ti See e.g. A. Alföldi, Zu den Schicksalen Siebenbiirgens im Altertum 
(Budapest, 1944), pp. 73, 75. 

^5 Dio Cassius, LXXI, 11, 4, in writing of certain unnamed barbarians 
distinguishes between those used as soldiers (ol ui» éevpareócavro &AdocEe 
ot weu@Gérres) and those who received land in the Empire. It is not 
certain that the first group was enlisted in the Roman army. They 
may have been employed as allies of some sort; cf. the statement in the 
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appreciable number were enlisted in the Roman army. As a 
matter of fact, much the most conspicuous additions to the army 
at this time were two legions, I7 and III Italicae, recruited in 
Italy itself.'? Probably no one would maintain that this shows 
a rapid rise in the population of the peninsula. 


6. 


What may be concluded from the evidence which has been 
summarized above? Some of its deficiencies are immediately 
obvious. The lack of accurate or extensive statistical data is only 
what we would expect. But there is no account of the plague 
which is comprehensive, precise, and reliable. Much of the 
evidence which is regularly cited is of doubtful value; some of 
it is probably not relevant. Perhaps in time inscriptions, papyri, 
and even coins will provide much more information, but at 


Historia Augusta quoted in n. 25: emit et Germanorum aucilia, which 
suggests subsidized tribal forces, not regular Roman units. Valerius 
Maximianus, after being honored with militia quarta, was made praep. 
equitib. gent. Marcomannor. Narist. Quador. in the force sent against 
Avidius Cassius (A. E., 1956, no. 124). These gentiles, too, may not 
have been fully incorporated in the Imperial army or employed for 
more than a few years. No numeri or other regular units enrolled from 
these tribes seem to be recorded. 

7 The exact date of their creation is unknown, but it now appears prob- 
able that recruiting at least continued after the Parthian campaign, i.e., 
after the pestilence had reached Italy. See Ritterling, R.-H., XIII, cols. 
1300-1, 1532: ca. A.D. 165; Weber, Cambridge Ancient History, XI, p. 
352: A. D. 168; Zwikker, Markussüule, I, p. 55: 166/167; R. Egger, 
Gnomon, XVIII (1942), p. 329: shortly before 169. See also the im- 
portant new inscription A. E., 1956, no. 123 and H. G. Pflaum’s com- 
mentary, Libyca, III (1955), pp. 123-33. It would seem a little strange 
that new legions were created if existing ones were seriously below 
strength. 

On Sarmatians settled by Marcus Aurelius in Britain see I. A. Rich- 
mond, J. R. S., XXXV (1945), pp. 15-29. This does not prove depopu- 
lation in the island any more than the settlement of Brittones on the 
continent a generation earlier indicates overpopulation. On the cohortes 
Aureliae probably raised during the war see A. von Premerstein and N. 
Vulić, Jahreshefte, III (1900), Beiblatt, pp. 151-2; W. Wagner, Die 
Dislokation der römischen Ausiliarformationen . . . (Berlin, 1938), pp. 
108-9, 129-32, 179-80, 182. The explanation that Wagner, p. 182, offers 
for the cohortes Sacorum is doubtful; cf. Alföldi, Zu dew Sohioksalen 
Siebenburgens, p. 76. 
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present they contribute disappointingly little. We must rely 
primarily on the literary sources. An examination of them shows 
that the most striking, sweeping statements about the plague are 
found in fourth or fifth century writers. This may be largely 
explained by the fact that we have no earlier aecounts of the 
period that are intact, but passages in several contemporaries or 
near-contemporaries make it harder to accept the statements of 
Eutropius and Orosius as they stand. One may suspect that 
ihe fame of the plague is owing in part to accident and, even 
more, to exaggeration. For example, if Galen had lived under 
Augustus," Nero,'? Titus,” or possibly Hadrian ® and had 
described one of the epidemics which occurred in their reigns, 
modern histories of medicine would include another section and 
another great plague, and that under Marcus Aurelius would be 
less conspicuous. As it is, it often follows directly after the 
Thucydidean plague as if no other had intervened. The interests 
of historians and biographers, on whom we largely depend, sug- 
gest that not nearly as much would have been made of the plague 
if it had not been connected with major wars, in which emperors 
took command, and if it had not affected Rome itself. One 
obviously should hesitate before accepting literally all of their 
statements about Verus’ campaign and the pestilence that fol- 
lowed. A good deal of rhetoric and exaggeration must be 
suspected in those who wrote the first accounts; certainly one 
would assume so after reading Fronto and Lucian. Some of the 
later writers depending on them were probably no more re- 
strained.®+ Orosius, in particular, does not deserve implicit trust. 


™ Dio Cassius, LITI, 33, 4: LIV, 1, 2 (B.C. 23-22). 

18 Tacitus, Ann., XVI, 13: ... omne mortalium genus vis pestilentiae 
depopulabatur. . . . domus corporibus exanimis, itinera funeribus com- 
plebantur; non semus, non aetas periculo vacua; servitio perinde et 
ingenua plebes raptim extingui, inter coniugum et liberorum lamenta, 
qui dum adsident, dum deflent, saepe eodem rogo cremabantur. equitum 
senatorumque interitus, quamvis promiscui, minus flebiles erant, tam- 
quam communi mortalitate saevitiam principis praevenirent, Cf. Suet., 
Nero, 89, 1. 

7 Suet., Tit., 8, 3: .. . pestilentia quanta non temere alias. Of. Dio 
Cassius, LXVII, 23, 5. 

99 S. H. A., Hadr., 21, 5. 

51 Tt, is worth noting that the Historia Augusta, with its more circum- 
stantial account, is really less extravagant than Eutropius or Jerome, 
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Descriptions of pestilence in any period are likely to be highly 
colored and extravagant. Like battles, they tempt writers to 
display their talents and make the most of their material, follow- 
ing established patterns. If the passages in the Historia Augusta, 
for instance, are compared with that cited from Tacitus (n. 78), 
there may seem to be less reason to regard the later epidemic as 
unique in character and its effects. 

Nevertheless, after making due allowance for distortion and 
rhetorical convention, it is quite clear that there was a great 
and destructive epidemic under Marcus Aurelius. It seems 
probable, though by no means certain, that it caused more deaths 
than any other epidemic during the Empire before the middle of 
the third century.9 On the other hand, infectious diseases were 
undoubtedly a very important factor in the high death rate of 
the ancient world in all periods. Great epidemics were nothing 
new. A reader of Livy, for example, will have the impression, 
probably quite correct, that the Roman Republic developed and 
expanded during a constant succession of pestilences.®* 


not to mention Orosius (cf. n. 31). Careless compression, their own or 
their sources’, may help explain the exaggerated, sweeping statements 
found in the late compendia. 

52 They tend to sound very much alike, just as descriptions of battles 
do, or just as plague scenes in paintings are likely to resemble one 
another. One could probably collect from historians a considerable 
number of plagues, each of which was described as the greatest up 
to that time. A few examples are Dion. Hal, Ant., X, 53 (451 B.C.) ; 
Zosimus, I, 26 (Gallus) and 37 (Gallienus). Cf. Dio and Suetonius 
above, nn. 21 and 79. They had of course a conspicuous model in 
Thucydides, II, 47, 3. Apparently no one, not even Orosius, is recorded 
as having made such a statement about the plague under Marcus 
Aurelius, at least until modern times. 

53 T£ is natural to assume that the losses from epidemics were greater 
from 165 to 190 than from 65 to 90, since we have good evidenee that 
those in the later period were wide-spread and protracted. But there 
seem also to have been wide-spread epidemics under Domitian (Dio 
Cassius, LXVII, 11), and those cited above in nn. 78 and 79 need not 
have been confined to Italy. There was disease during the Jewish War 
in Palestine (e.g. Josephus, B.J., IV, 361), which of course otherwise 
involved heavy loss of life. 

** Dionysius in the passage cited in n. 82 informs us that nearly all 
the slaves and about half the citizens died. In the second century, 
where one can have more faith in his sources, Livy speaks of pestilence 
in XXXIX, 41; XL, 19, 6-8 and 36, 13-37, 7; XLI, 21, 5-10. There was 
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The essential question is how many died in the plague under 
Marcus Aurelius. It has been compared in its effects with the 
Black Death. Vastly more is known about this, though its 
dimensions and consequences remain a matter of controversy. 
One estimate, lower than many, is that about twenty percent of 
ihe population of England died of it during the three years 
1848-1850, and that by 1400 the population had been reduced 
by half. Are we justified in assuming that anything like twenty 
percent of the population of the Roman Empire, beyond the 
ordinary mortality of these years, were lost because of plague 
during any three years of Mareus Aurelius! reign, or during 
all of it? One percent, on a low estimate of the total population, 
would allow for at least 500,000 deaths; and two percent, a 
million deaths. I do not see that there is necessity or authority 
for assuming that there were more. The one pertinent figure that 
we have is Dio's two thousand a day ** in Rome in 189 in an 
outbreak described as greater than any eaxlier one known to 
him, which certainly should include that under Marcus Aurelius. 
Until much more substantial evidence is presented, there seems 
insufficient reason for concluding that the plague was really com- 
parable to the Black Death in its severity and its demographic 
effects and was a major turning point in Roman history. Per- 
haps it is unfair to maintain that the burden of proof rests on 
those who stress its importance, but it does seem reasonable that 
proof should be provided before unique disasters, extraordinary 


occasionally difficulty as a result in filling quotas for military service. 
As is well known, the state religion provided various means for dealing 
with epidemics; see e.g. J. Gagé, Apollon Romain (Paris, 1955), pp. 
69-83, 148. 

s J. C. Russell, Speculum, XX (1945), p. 158, n. 1 and p. 167. The 
article is cited by Boak, who in general follows Russell as his authority 
for the period, for good reasons. See now Russell’s “ Late Ancient and 
Medieval Population," Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., XLVIII, 3 (1958). He 
discusses our epidemic briefly on p. 37. 

86 Higher, if perhaps more doubtful, figures are found: 10,000 a day 
for many days in Rome under Vespasian (Hieron., Chron., p. 188 h 
Helm; perhaps the date is wrong and this refers to the epidemic under 
Titus); 5,000 a day under Gallienus (S. H. A., Gall., 5, 5) ; 10,000 a day 
in Constantinople under Justinian (Procop. Bell. Pers., II, 23, 2). 
Friedländer, Sittengeschichte, I*°, pp. 30-1 mentions a number of other 
pestilences recorded for Rome itself during the Empire from Augustus 
on and compares figures in more recent times. 
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developments, and basic changes in fundamental patterns are 
accepted. The “decline” of the Empire may well have been 
under way by Marcus Aurelius’ time; from several points of 
view it can be argued that it was. But even if one agrees that 
depopulation became an important aspect of the process in the 
third century and later, he may doubt whether this plague 
contributed significantly and was a decisive factor in a long 
continuing development. 
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LATENT TRAGEDY IN AENEID VII, 1-285. 


The time-honored statement that the first six books of the 
Aeneid are Vergil’s Odyssey, the second six his Iliad, carries 
an unfortunate suggestion that his epic has only chronological 
unity. More courteously, recent scholarship has tended to show 
the integrity of Vergil’s imagination. In 1950 Péschl brilliantly 
demonstrated the metaphorical unity of the Aeneid by tracing 
certain major themes through related symbols and representative 
figures; for instance, Dido and Turnus exhibit a similar rebellion 
of passion against reason. Along more structural lines, Duck- 
worth’s two complementary divisions of the Aeneid, into halves, 
* with an alternating rise and fall of tension and with each book 
of the second panel balancing that of the first” (I-VII, II- 
VIII, etc.), and into thirds (I-IV, V-VIII, IX-XII), have 
helped break down the barrier imagined by many readers between 
VI, 901 and VII, 1.8 Both approaches, the synthesizing and 


1 The following commentaries will be referred to: Servii Grammatici 
qui feruntur in Vergilii Aeneidos Libros VI-VIII, recensuit Q. Thilo 
(Leipzig, 1883) ; G. Gossrau, Publii Vergilii Maronis Aeneis (Quedlin- 
burg, 1876); K. Kappes, Vergils Aeneide III (2 Aufl, Leipzig, 1877) ; 
C. Anthon-W. Trollope, The Aeneid of Virgil (London, 1881) ; J. Coning- 
ton, P. Vergili Maronis Opera III (8d ed., London, 1883); J. Henry, 
Aeneidea III (Dubln, 1889); J. Mackail, The Aeneid (Oxford, 1930). 
The text used is that of F. Hirtze] (Oxford, 1900). 

The Iliad—Odyssey distinction must have been a commonplace of 
Roman schoolteachers, as of their successors; cf. Servius ap. Thilo, 
p. 124: ut et in principio dizimus, in duas partes hoc opus divisum est: 
nam primi sex ad imaginem Odyssiae dicti sunt, quos personarum et 
adlocutionum varietate constat esse graviores, hi autem sex ad imaginem 
Iliados dicli sunt, qui in negotiis validiores sunt. 

? V. Póschl, Die Dichtkunst Vergils (Vienna, 1950), sees the Aeneid 
as presenting a conflict on three levels—individual, political, and cosmi¢ 
—between the forces of light and darkness, idea and passion, order 
and chaos, spirit and nature; thus Jupiter is opposed to Juno, Augustus 
to Antonius, Aeneas to Dido and Turnus, and (p. 41) "in the two 
parts of the Aeneid Iliad and Odyssey are bound together in a higher 
unity." Pdschl also draws specific parallels (pp. 214 ff.) between the 
tragedy of Dido and that of Turnus. His great predecessor, R. Heinze, 
in his Vergils Epische Technik (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 425-50, tended to 
emphasize the unity of partieular books and sections of books, and of 
the groups I-VI and VII-XII, at the expense of the whole. 

3 For the division into halves, see G. Duckworth, “The Architecture 
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the analytical, show Vergil’s maius opus, Books VII-XII, to be, 
not a new and separate work, but rather an extension in larger 
letters (to use the Platonic metaphor) of Books I-VI.4 The 
present paper will demonstrate the intricate relationship of VII, 
1-285 both to Book I in particular and to the block, I-IV, in 
general. By this view VII becomes, like VI, a key book, pointing 
both backwards, to Troy and Carthage, and forwards, to the 
Latin wars, the death of Turnus, and the future greatness of 
Rome.® 

Aeneid, VII, 1-285 is generally considered the calm before 
the storm. Aeneas, his Trojans, and the Latins enjoy an apparent 
respite from troubles before Juno’s arrival (line 286).° But 
Juno is no dea ex machina, and the storm which she conjures 
up would be dramatically unconvincing were we not prepared 


of the Aeneid,” A.J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 1-15, expanding and refining 
a suggestion of R. Conway, Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 139-40; for specifie correspondences 
between Books I and VII, see note 7, below. For the division into thirds, 
see G. Duckworth, “The Aeneid as a Trilogy," T. A. P. A, LXXXVIII 
(1957), pp. 1-10 (following suggestions of various other scholars; 
ef. p. 4, notes 13-15). Duckworth preferred (pp. 4-5) to characterize 
the three parts as tragedy of Dido—destiny of Rome (epic core)— 
iragedy of Turnus, rather than, as Póschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), 
p. 279, had suggested, dark—light—dark. The idea of a “trilogy” is 
strongly supported by B. Fenik, “ Parallelism of Theme and Imagery 
in Aeneid II and IV," A.J.P., LXXX (1959), pp. 1-24, who demon- 
strates the close unity of I-IV through the figure of Aeneas, the theme 
of tragedy and deceit, various images and symbols, and parallelism 
between the fates of Dido and Priam, The present paper will show 
Vergil’s methods in relating VII, 1-285 to I-IV to be similar. 

4 Just so, Verg., Hel., 4, 1, paulo maiora canamus, heralds the extension 
and glorification of the pastoral world, not its abandonment. 

* W. Camps, * A Note on the Structure of the Aeneid,” O. Q., n. s. IV 
(1954), pp. 214-15, argues that the centre of the Aeneid lies in VII, 
25-285: “at the point thus emphasized by the poet we are invited to 
look both backward and forward.” But the same might be said of 
Books VI or V or VIII, any one of which is, in a sense, a “keystone 
book"; cf. E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931), p. 380, on the unifying function of Book VI. 

* Even Heinze, op. cit. (note 2, above), p. 318, tends to overemphasize 
the shock-value of the peripeteia in VII, 286 at the expense of its 
motivation in VII, 1-285; his remark (p. 326) that Iris and Juturna 
are only sparks to light psychologically prepared fires in V and XII 
applies equally well to Juno and Allecto. 
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for it by a complex foreshadowing of tragedy in Latium. First, 
a sense of foreboding hangs over Aeneas’ arrival. Secondly, the 
invocation to Erato (VII, 37-44) recalls and directly reaffirms 
earlier prophecies of the Latin war. Thirdly, the obscure situa- 
tion of Latium is associated with the known tragedies of Troy 
and Carthage through parallelism of incident: the happy landing 
of the Trojans, their feasting at night and exploration at dawn, 
the embassy, the address of llioneus, the monarch’s kindly 
welcome, and the exchange of gifts, all have tragic connotations 
from Books I and II. Fourthly, Latinus is associated with 
Dido and Priam, Lavinia with Dido and Helen, and Latium 
with Carthage and "Troy, by means of an elaborate symbolic 
web of verbal and imagistic echoes from Books I-IV.5 


1. The Landing 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius breaks neatly into 
two halves. At the end of Book 2 Jason lands at Phasos, and 
Book 3 starts afresh with an invocation to Erato. For better 
continuity Vergil saves Aeneas’ arrival at the Tiber’s mouth 
until Book VII. Just before he traverses the last, moonlit lap 
of his journey, his old nurse, Caieta, dies; one feels that she, 
like Palinurus and Misenus, is a kind of scapegoat for his 
success, and her loss a part of the heavy cost of fame to come.? 


" Of these parallels, most commentators noticed only the two temples 
and the reappearance of Ilioneus (cf. Gossrau, p. 345; Kappes, p. 71; 
Anthon-Trollope, p. 369); but Conington, pp. 12-27, further noted the 
parallelism of the speeches, the association of kingdoms offered, and 
the gifts. Some specific correspondences between I and VII were 
observed, but not elaborated on, by E. Fraenkel, * Some Aspects of 
the Structure of Aeneid VII,” J. R. S, XXXV (1945), p. 3, and Péschl, 
op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 47-51. Duckworth, “ Architecture” (note 3, 
above), p. 12, notes the parallelism of the Trojans’ arrival in a strange 
land; their being already known; friendship offered; Ilioneus the 
Spokesman, and omens and prophecies aiding their reception. 

* Vergil is here building upon his earlier association in I-IV of Priam 
and Dido, Troy and Carthage, for which see Fenik, op. cit. (note 3, 
above), pp. 18-21. 

? Fraenkel, op. cit. (note 7, above), p. 2, finds the lines about Caieta 
expressive of “ the two souls within the poet’s breast: while the Italian 
patriot rejoices at the long and glorious history of his country’s towns 
and monuments ... the sage . . . strikes a note of mellow resignation.” 
Henry, pp. 465-6, seems correct in seeing in si qua est ea gloria a depre- 
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Also troubling is the appearance of Circe.° Her animals are 
not the tame ones seen by Odysseus; from a safe distance, Aeneas 
hears them snorting and growling and roaring, for to Vergil their 
brutalization is only an outward sign of the mastery that passion 
has over its slaves, Eluded but never really solved, the problem 
of dehumanizing passion re-awaits Aeneas. 

Nowhere in the Aeneid is there a more joyful scene than 
Aeneas’ sailing into Tiber in a glowing dawn to the accompani- 
ment of a choir of birds. At last he has reached the promised 
land where “ the fates hold out a quiet resting-place ” (I, 205-6). 
Yet there is latent symbolism of war in his entering the dark 
womb of the river (fluminis alveo . . . fluvio succedit opaco). 
The metaphor becomes more explicit later, when Juno describes 
the advent of the Trojans (VII, 803) : optato conduntur Tiburis 
alveo. The two spheres of meaning of condere, “to bury” and 
“to found," interpenetrate each other throughout the Aeneid: 
conduntur alveo calls to mind the Greek warriors hidden in the 
womb of the Trojan horse, which gives birth through them to 
the destruction of Troy; this destruction in turn is parent to 
the greatness of Rome (condere urbem). The divine economy 
provides for an isonomic balance of creation and destruction: 
for one nation to rise and one man to succeed, other nations 
and men must fall and die. Since, therefore, the symbolic 


ciation of fame in relation to the dead. Also, if Caieta was the nurse 
of Aeneas, her death adds to the growing loneliness of his maturing. 

19 F. Eichhoff, Études Grecques sur Virgile (Paris, 1825), p. 5, notes 
the fusion of Circe and Calypso in Vergil’s picture. Conington, p. 3, 
remarks on the difference between these wild animals, including bears 
and boars, and those tamed by Circe in the Odyssey. For the allegorical 
interpretation of Circe as a meretria or figure of triumphant sensuality, 
see Hor., Epist., I, 2, 24-7. 

u Cf. IX, 152, neo equi caeco condemur in alvo, which marks the 
connection between Aeneas’ activities in Latium and the Trojan horse 
pregnant with armed men (II, 38, 52, 238, 243, 258-9, 328-9) ; compare 
also the gremium-imagery (note 25, below), III, 94-6, and 509, sternimur 
optatae gremio telluris. 

12A key principle of the Aeneid, isonomia deserves more attention 
than it has received. Vergilis indebted for its use to Lucretius, in whose 
epie the apparent mutability of creation and destruction is ultimately 
founded on the orderly laws of nature. More easily seen in the Georgics 
than in the Aeneid, this isonomia is only part of what R. Brooks, 
“ Discolor Aura," A.J. P., LXXIV (1953), p. 263, calls * that particular 
dualism which is the essence of the Aeneid.” 
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conception of Rome threatens ancient Latium, Aeneas’ arrival 
can hardly be innocuous, and he himself may be cast shortly as 
a treacherous invader. 

Only now, in shocking contrast to Aeneas’ peaceful landing, 
but not to its implicit symbolism, comes the direct statement of 
war in Vergil’s invocation (VII, 37-44) : 


Nune age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora, rerum 
quis Latio antiquo fuerit status, advena classem 
cum primum Ausoniis exercitus appulit oris, 
expediam, et primae revocabo exordia pugnae. 
Tu vatem, tu, diva, mone. Dicam horrida bella, 
dicam acies actosque animis in funera reges, 
Tyrrhenamque manum totamque sub arma coactam 
Hesperiam.!* 


To understand this proem we must think backwards. Lines 41-4 
recall prophecies and hints by Jove (I, 263-4), Helenus (III, 
458), Dido (IV, 615-20), and Anchises (IIT, 537-48, V, 730-1, 
VI, 890-2), but more precisely, horrida bella echoes the Sibylline 
prophecy (VI, 88-4): 
bella, horrida bella 
et Thybrim multo spumantem sanguine cerno. 


There wil be a second Simois and Xanthus, said the Sibyl; 
new Greek camps, another Achilles goddess-born; Juno will 
never let the Trojans out of her sight; Aeneas will be a helpless 
suppliant; and (VI, 93-4): 


causa mali tanti coniunx iterum hospita Teucris 
externique iterum thalami. 


The projected marriage-alliance between Aeneas and Lavinia 
will provide the fuel for Juno to kindle into a raging fire. By 
eruel illogie, Aeneas will be viewed both as an invader, with 


18 Tempora, (on which rerum does not depend; cf. Henry, pp. 479-81) 
deserves further comment. Latinus rules, like Saturn, in peace and 
tranquillity (VIT, 202-4; cf. VIII, 324-5), almost in a kind of lingering 
Golden Age; cf. K. Reckford, “Some Appearances of the Golden Age,” 
C.J., LIV (1958), pp. 84-5. But Aeneas is proclaimed of the stock of 
Jove (VII, 219-20), and Jove expelled Saturn from Olympus (VIII, 
319-20) and, for Stoic reasons, put an end to the Golden Age on earth 
(G., I, 121 ff.). However, Aeneas at times prefigures Augustus, who will 
restore the Golden Age (I, 291-6; VI, 791-4). 
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his advena exercitus, and as a second Paris, a treacherous cause 
of war; and the innocent maiden, Lavinia, will be forced into 
the role of a second Helen, to destroy Latium antiquum as Troy, 
that urbs antiqua (II, 363), was destroyed.^ More recently, 
Dido's love for Aeneas had symbolically engulfed Carthage in 
flames, having first unfortified it (IV, 86-8): 


Non eoeptae adsurgunt turres, non arma iuventus 
exercet portusve aut propugnacula bello 
tuta parant.... 


Dido also was a conjwnz hospita Teucris, and we shall see how 
Vergil ealls upon the tragedy of love in Books I and IV to 
enrich and deepen the tragedy of impending war in Book VII. 
Surely Vergil’s invocation of Erato, the Muse of love, was no 
idle borrowing from Apollonius; is it not rather a two-way 
signpost, pointing backwards to the road taken (Troy and 
Carthage) and forwards to that lying ahead? !* 


9. Latinus and Lavinia 


At the time of Aeneas’ arrival Latium is almost anachron- 
istically at peace. Latinus and his people hold to Saturnian 


1 W, Anderson, “Vergil’s Second Iliad, T.A4.P.A4. LXXXVIII 
(1957), pp. 17-30, shows how Juno, Turnus, and Amata are self-deceived 
in thinking that the pattern of the Trojan War is repeating itself, and 
so in associating Aeneas with Paris (or Hector) and Turnus with 
Menelaus and Achilles; ironically, as it turns out, the Italian forces 
will fail like the Trojans, Turnus like Paris and Hector, Amata like 
Hecuba, Latinus like Priam; Aeneas will be the Achilles of the Sibyl’s 
ambiguous prophecy (VI, 89-90). The total destruction of Troy is 
symbolically concluded—in the death of Turnus! 

15 Most commentators have followed the opinion of Servius ap. Thilo, 
p. 129; pro Calliope vel pro qualicunque Musa ponit. See, however, 
Anthon, p. 358: “The Muse of amatory poetry is invoked . . . in allu- 
sion, probably, to the union of Aeneas and Lavinia, on which turns 
the dénouement of the poem." This idea is considered but rejected by 
Conington, p. 5. F. Todd, “ Virgils Invocation of Erato," C.R., XLV 
(1931), pp. 46-8, saw that Vergil called upon Erato to tell “the love- 
story of Lavinia and Turnus and Aeneas," but he wrongly disassociates 
her from the korrida bella in so far as her special function is concerned. 
On the tragic associations of passion for Vergil see W. Jackson-Knight, 
Roman Vergil (London, 1944), p. 114, and Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, 
above), p. 120. 
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ways (VII, 203-4), but Jupiter has long since ascended the 
throne of Olympus. Politically, Latinus’ rule is unstable, for 
his son died young and all now depends upon his only daughter: 
tantas servabat filia sedes.* Like Dido, Lavinia is beset by 
suitors. Outstanding among these is Turnus, for whom the royal 
queen already has an unbridled passion (suggested in VII, 56-7). 
Alone in Latium Turnus is potens, and he is cast as Aeneas’ 
rival. 

The natural compact between Latinus and Turnus is fore- 
stalled by the gods, upon whom therefore falls some responsibility 
for what follows. At the sacred laurel (Priam had one also) 
and at the altar divine portents appear. The reader of Aeneid 
I-VI hardly requires an official interpretation. The swarm of 
bees settling on the laurel is both a favorable and an unfavorable 
omen : it signifies the ascendancy and triumph of Roman civiliza- 
tion and the invasion of Latium by foreigners from across the 
sea." As Henry showed, it may also suggest “ that Latinus and 
his Latins would be driven out of their settlement of Laurentum 
by strangers, as bees are driven out of their hive.” The image 
recalls those happy, busy bees, Dido’s subjects, who were sym- 
bolically invaded by the Trojans; soon war will smoke out the 
bees of Latium (XII, 587-92). The portent is therefore isonomic, 
reflecting the fatal necessity that creation be balanced by 
destruction. 

The fire-portent has a similar meaning (VII, 71-80) : 


Praeterea, castis adolet dum altaria taedis, 

et iuxta genitorem adstat Lavinia virgo, 

visa, nefas, longis comprendere crinibus ignem 
atque omnem ornatum flamma crepitante cremari, 


35 Vergil here dispenses with a tradition according to which Amata 
killed or blinded her two sons because they favored Lavinia’s marriage 
to Aeneas; cf. Servius ap. Thilo, p. 130. Tantas servabat fiia sedes 
might perhaps suggest to the Roman reader the problem of the Succes- 
sion at home: Augustus too had only one daughter! But one partial 
allusion does not make an allegory. 

1? For the bees as a favorable or unfavorable omen, see H. Boas, 
Aeneas’ Arrival in Latium (Amsterdam, 1938), pp. 135-7. As Gossrau, 
p. 335, noticed, Vergil’s language in VII, 65-6, liquidum trans aethera 
veotae obsedere apicem, supports the Latins’ interpretation of the bees 
(68-70) as invaders from across the sea. For the bees driven out of the 
hive, see Henry, p. 485. 
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regalisque accensa comas, accensa coronam 
insignem gemmis; tum fumida lumine fulvo 
involvi ae totis Voleanum spargere tectis. 

Id vero horrendum ac visu mirabile ferri: 
namque fore illustrem fama fatisque canebant 
ipsam, sed populo magnum portendere bellum. 


This flame is clearly akin to the one atop Iulus’ head in II, 
681-6, a symbol of the destined greatness of Rome and the 
Julian race that would spring from the ashes of Troy: 


namque manus inter maestorumque ora parentum 
ecce levis summo de vertice visus luli 

fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia mollis 
lambere flamma comas et cireum tempora pasci. 
Nos pavidi trepidare metu crinemque flagrantem 
excutere et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignis.! 


But Lavinia’s flame is less optimistic in its symbolism. Instead 
of light, it gives off a dark smoke; it is violent rather than 
holy; and far from licking her hand gently, it seems to “ con- 
sume ” the princess and to spread uncontrollably throughout the 
palace. Clearly, Vergil means to emphasize the destructive aspect 
of the portent; it is reminiscent of the hidden fires earlier ex- 
ternalized in the burning of Troy and in Dido's funeral pyre. 
Furthermore, the language here employed alludes unmistakably 
to Euripides’ Medea, in which Creon's daughter and the king 
himself are consumed by the fiery robe and crown sent to the 
princess by Medea as a wedding gift of vengeance and destruc- 
iion.? Not only, then, as the Latin interpreters perceive, is 


1? B. Knox, “The Serpent and the Flame," A.J.P., LXXI (1950), 
pp. 380, 395-7, showed that the flame on Iulus' head (II, 681-6) was 
the ultimate and most definitive appearance of the serpent-image per- 
vading Book II, until then purely a symbol of destruction: light-giving, 
harmless and holy, “ the flame . . . is a portent of Troy’s rebirth,” and 
Jupiter himself confirms this interpretation by thunder and a shooting 
star. Note the contrast between the flames of IT, 681-6 and VII, 71-80: 
nefas vs. sanctos, fumida lumine ws. fundere lumen; cremari, accensa, 
involvi vs. 4nomio, mollis, lambere. 

3? See the messenger's speech in Bur., Medea, 1136-1230; I noted the 
parallel independently of Hichhoff, op. cit, (note 10, above), p. 10. 
Vergil borrows the burning of head and body by the ornatus (kosmos) 
and corona (stephanos); the crown is thus poetie in origin, not Etruscan, 
as Boas, op. cit. (note 17, above), p. 172, thinks. VII, 78 translates 
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glory for Lavinia counterbalanced by war for the Latin nation, 
but also, as we know from Books I-IV, the rise of Rome must 
be offset by the fall of other nations and by every kind of 
individual sacrifice and loss. It is as though the vengeful ghost 
of Dido, and behind her the ghosts of fallen Carthage and fallen 
Troy, were hovering over Lavinia and Latium, waiting for destiny 
to repeat itself. 

The meaning of the two equivocal portents is confirmed by 
an ambiguous oracle of Faunus (VII, 96-9): 


* Ne pete conubiis natam sociare Latinis, 
o mea progenies, thalamis neu crede paratis: 
externi venient generi, qui sanguine nostrum 
nomen in astra ferant .. ? 


Sanguis here denotes the Roman progeny of Aeneas and Lavinia, 
culminating in the divine Caesars? But at the same time it 
suggests the bloodshed (line 318, sanguine T'roiano et Rutulo) 
necessitated by the creation of Roman glory. And thalamis neu 
crede paratis may hint, not only that the Turnus-Lavinia 
marriage is no longer a reasonable prospect, but also that there 
is something deceptive about the substitute marriage proffered 
by the gods themselves: it will produce unimaginable destruction. 


8. Aeneas 


The scene now reverts to the Trojans, but not before Fama 
has been loosed again (104-5), still the malignant parasite that 
preys on reputation. Vergil has Fama in mind when, in line 105, 


Medea 1202, transposing the two halves of the verse, Vergil suggests 
the father’s involvement by iuata genitorem and the downfall of the 
house by spargere tectis, whereas Euripides has a “stream” of fire. 
The fact that the hubristie pride of Creon's daughter is not to be found 
in Lavinia makes her fate all the more dreadful. 

? Like the comet in II, 692-700, in astra alludes to the apotheosis 
of Juliug Caesar and perhaps also to the expected apotheosis of 
Augustus; cf, I, 259-60, 287, IX, 641-2, XII, 794-5, and especially the 
confirmation of the creative-fire portent in VIII, 680-1: 

geminas eui tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt patriumque aperitur vertice sidus. 
But the flame of Aeneas’ triumph, springing from the apex of his helm, 
appears to the Latins as a bloody comet or disease-bringing star (X, 
201-75). 
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he describes the Trojans as Laomedontia pubes, King Laomedon 
embodying the treachery of which enemies would like to convict 
Aeneas, Once previously the Trojans were characterized as 
“children of Laomedon," by the Harpy Celaeno, who foretold 
their “eating of the tables.” ®t Aeneas had prayed to Jupiter 
to render the portent harmless, Helenus had given reassurances, 
and seemingly, Aeneas’ prayer is answered in the episode of the 
cake-plates and the laughter of Ascanius; yet how account for 
the tone of VII, 112-15, 


Consumptis hic forte aliis, ut vertere morsus 
exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi 
et violare manu malisque audacibus orbem 
fatalis crusti patulis nec parcere quadris... ? 


Why is the nullifieation of Celaeno's threat described in terms 
better applied to some major sacrilege, like the slaying of the 
cattle of the Sun by Odysseus’ crew? 

Once more Aeneas prays: to the local nymphs (as did 
Odysseus), to Earth, the unknown rivers of Italy, Night and 
her stars, Idaean Jove, Cybele, and “the two parents in heaven 
and in Erebus” (or does duplicis parentis suggest deception?). 
The juxtaposition, T'ellurem Nymphasque, is rather unfortunate, 
recalling Dido’s naturally sanctified “marriage” to Aeneas 
(IV, 165-8). The auspicium sent by Jupiter is clear enough: 
thunder and a blazing cloud portend success for the Trojan 
cause, but success in war, not in peace.” The light of revelation 
is confined to a cloudy background, and the lightning-fire that 
favors Aeneas will be shown in Books IX-XII to be capable of 


*! Celaeno knew more than she was telling. Her sarcastic words to 
the Trojans perhaps had hidden reference to Latium (III, 248-9): 
Laomedontiadae, bellumne inferre paratis 
et patrio Harpyias insontis pellere regno? 
Moreover, she reveals herself as furiarum masima and as such is not 
unrelated to Tisiphone and Allecto; is it she who tortures sinners in 
Tartarus (VI, 605-7)? 

2? The lightning takes on the specific form of blazing arms in VIII, 
528-9, to drive Aeneas into the role of the ferocious hero, In VIII, 
622-3 his breastplate is compared to a blazing cloud. See C. H. Whitman, 
Homer and the Heroic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 132 f., 
on the symbolism of lightning-flashes and other fire-portents in the 
Iliad. 
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great destruction. One cannot, unfortunately, fight for sedes 
quietas and enjoy them too. 

As in Book I, the Trojans feast at night and explore the 
country at daybreak, and an embassy is sent, without Aeneas, 
to the reigning monarch. The description of the embassy as it 
sets out (154-5), 


ramis velatos Palladis omnis 
donaque ferre viro pacemque exposcere Teucris, 


carries suggestions of treachery, for the “ veiling,” the name of 
Pallas, and the bringing of gifts recall Greek wiles in Book JI. 
Aeneas is not, of course, a Sinon; he is forced into the role of 
deceiver against his will and, at first, without his knowledge. 
But while the embassy moves off in search of peace, he fortifies 
his first camp on Latin soil (157-9) : 


Ipse humili designat moenia fossa 
moliturque locum, primasque in litore sedes 
castrorum in morem pinnis atque aggere cingit. 


From the sedes quietae the little walls of Aeneas rise, humble 
(by transference of epithet) as the ditch around them; but the 
reader knows that they herald the longed-for altae moenia Romae. 
Romulus slew Remus in defence of the sanctity of just such 
“ defenceless” walls. The juxtaposition of the wall-building 
and the lines about the embassy just preceding suggests that 
Aeneas’ walls are rising in direct opposition to the augusta 
moenia of Latinus, and we know from Books I-IV that, accord- 
ing to the isonomic law of history, only one set of walls may 
prevail. Neptune overthrew the walls of Troy, which he himself 
had helped build, to make room for the Roman future; and 
the walls of Carthage, which Dido’s people had been erecting 
like so many happy bees, hung unfinished after the arrival- 
attack of Aeneas. Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem! 


4. Aeneas (Tlioneus) and Latinus 


Vergil frequently represents the Latin war as being necessary 
to the conquest of savagery by civilization, a theme elaborately 
depicted in the story of Heracles’ victory over the monster Cacus 
(VIII, 193-267). But the war appears tragically wasteful for 
many reasons, and especially because Latium seems, at least in 
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the first third of Book VII, a civilized country as well as a 
peaceful one. The young Latins seen exercising outside the 
palace gate are like Aeneas’ own band of Trojan youths, and the 
temple of Picus anticipates, in its very Roman appearance, the 
forum of Augustus with its temple to Mars Ultor, which was 
under construction when Vergil was writing? The predicted 
ferocity of Italy is not yet apparent, although it is perhaps 
significant that Picus himself, the grandfather of Latinus, was 
transformed into a bird by Circe. 

Latinus is highly civilized, like Priam and Dido, with whom 
he is implicitly compared. A rex longaevus, like Priam, he sits 
like Dido on a throne in the midst of his temple-palace. Like 
Dido, he welcomes the stranger calmly and courteously; like 
her again, he hag heard of Troy and the Trojans; he asks the 
reasons for their coming; he offers the sympathy of one not 
ignorant of misfortune, and he welcomes the Trojans as his 
guests: ne fugite hospitium. 

The following exchange of speeches and gifts is packed with 
tragic associations from Books J-IV. As before, Ilioneus presents 
himself as a suppliant (VII, 229-80): 


dis sedem exiguam patriis litusque rogamus 
innocuum et cunctis undamque auramque patentem. 


The irony is apparent to us but not to Latinus: the Trojans 
have not been uprooted so many times and pushed on so painfully 
towards Italy only to obtain an insignificant piece of shore. 
Aeneas is even now building his walls. Nor is their coming 
innocuous, despite the praised pietas of their leader (VII, 
231-40) : 


Non erimus regno indecores, nec vestra feretur 
fama levis tantique abolescet gratia facti, 

nec Troiam Ausonios gremio excepisse pigebit. 
Fata per Aeneae iuro dextramque potentem, 

sive fide seu quis bello est expertus et armis: 
multi nos populi, multae (ne temne, quod ultro 


38 For resemblances between the statues of VII, 170-89 and those 
placed in the forum of Augustus, still mainly in the planning stage, 
see H, T. Rowell, “ Vergil and the Forum of Augustus," A.J. P., LXII 
(1948), pp. 261-76. Mackail, p. 265, notes that augustus appears twice 
in this section (lines 153, 170) and nowhere else in the Aeneid. 
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praeferimus manibus vittas ac verba precantia) 
et petiere sibi et voluere adiungere gentes; 

sed nos fata deum vestras exquirere terras 
imperiis egere suis."* 


Ne temne, indeed! These lines recall by thematic echoes the 
promise that Aeneas made to Dido (I, 609), 


semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt, 
and even more unmistakably (IV, 335), 
... Dec me meminisse pigebit Elissae. 


Dido's fame, too, was not levis. The sexual metaphor implicit 
in gremio excepisse suggests her physical and emotional sur- 
render to Aeneas, brought on partly by her embrace (1, 718, 
gremio fovet) of Cupid disguised as Ascanius. This personal 
bond and what Dido regarded as her marriage to Aeneas were 
accompanied on the national level by her attempt to merge the 
two races of Trojans and Carthaginians (adiungere gentes); on 
both levels her hopes and those of Juno were frustrated, and 
implicit in her personal destruction was the fall of Carthage as 
a dominant nation.;* In the flickering light of these memories 
evoked by echoes of theme and sound, Ilioneus' reference to 
the fidelity of Aeneas, as symbolized by destra, is not entirely 
a happy one. Finally, imperiis egere suis (an exact echo of 
VI, 463) reminds us of how Aeneas’ coming to Hesperia in- 
volved, by the “fates of the gods,” the desertion of Dido and 
her subsequent death.?" 


24 The promise of fama is ill-omened, Fama in Book IV was a catalyst 
of destruction, and Book VII opens with the theme of fame won through 
death; cf, note 9, above. 

25 Compare also I, 685, gremio accipiet. 

2? Henry, p. 523, notes the allusion in multi nos populi to Acestes and 
Dido. Juno had suggested joining Trojans and Carthaginians in peace 
through marriage (IV, 99-104, pactosque hymenaeos); Venus knew 
better (IV, 105-14). The parallel imagery of besieged queen—besieged 
town is discussed in relation to other “ amatory " images by F. Newton, 
“Recurrent Imagery in Aeneid IV," T. A. P. A.,, LXXXVIII (1957), pp. 
31-43. Póschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 123-5 (and 125, note 1, on 
a parallel in Callimachus), also discusses the interdependence of the 
fates of Dido and Carthage. 

27 Conington, p. 27, catches the echo. 
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Our growing forebodings that history is repeating itself are 
strengthened by the description of the gifts sent to Latinus 
(VII, 248-8): 


Dat tibi praeterea fortunae parva prioris 
munera, reliquias Troia ex ardente receptas. 

Hoe pater Anchises auro libabat ad aras, 

hoc Priami gestamen erat cum iura vocatis 
more daret populis, sceptrumque sacerque tiaras 
Tliadumque labor vestes. 


In these gifts we may sense a multiple warning. First, after 
the episode of the wooden horse, any gifts offered by one people 
to another should be suspect. Secondly, the libation-cup, sceptre, 
tiara, and robes once worn by Priam may carry with them some- 
thing of Priam’s particular fate, great glory and happiness 
ending in ruin and despair. Thirdly, we might recall the gifts 
brought by Cupid to Dido (I, 647-56), 


munera praeterea Iliacis erepta ruinis, 


a robe stiff with gold and an embroidered veil, both worn by 
Helen ( !), a sceptre of Ilione, a necklace, and a jeweled, golden 
crown. Like Creon’s daughter, Dido was “ enflamed ? by these 
gifts, according to the orders of Venus (I, 659-60) : 


donisque furentem 
incendat reginam atque ossibus implicet ignem.?? 


It follows that, just as a Greek gift spelt ruin for Priam and 
Troy, and Trojan and Greek gifts contributed to the fall of Dido 
and Carthage, so the gifts here offered to Latinus conceal the 
destructive flames “escaped” at Troy (and Carthage). 
Latinus does not answer llioneus at once. He bends his head 
in meditation, pondering the fate of his daughter and the por- 


29 The description of the ornatus includes a subtle warning to Dido 
(I, 650-2): 
ornatus Argivae Helenae, quos illa Mycenis, 
Pergama cum peteret inconcessosque hymenaeos, 
extulerat, ... 
As Helen destroyed Troy by “a marriage not allowed,” so Dido will 
destroy Carthage. For the parallelism, see also Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, 
above), p. 243, and Fenik, op. cit. (note 3, above), p. 21. 
?? As in Medea, the gifts are brought by the hand of a child. Compare 
the flame-gift imagery of I, 673-4 and 713-14. 
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tents of the gods. When he prays to the gods to confirm their 
omens, he casts partial responsibility for what follows upon them. 
Only then does he assent. Like Dido, he expresses a desire that 
Aeneas himself come (si iungi hospitio properat—the double 
marriage again!), and like Alcinous, he offers his daughter to 
the stranger." He also sends him gifts. Dido, it will be remem- 
bered, sent animals to the Trojan ships (I, 633-6). Latinus 
gives the Trojans white horses, picked from the royal three 
hundred, with a special pair, of divine origin, for Aeneas. 
Another ambivalent portent! On the one hand, the three hun- 
dred white horses symbolically complement the thirty white pigs 
that Aeneas will meet (VIII, 81-3); pigs and horses together 
stand for the thirty years of Ascanius’ destined reign and the 
three hundred years’ rule of the kings of Alba Longa, the 
descendants of Aeneas and Lavinia.*+ But a horse's head buried 
in Carthage was Juno’s sign of victory in war (I, 443-5), and 
white horses were seen by Anchises as a portent of war as well 
as a sign of peace (III, 539-43). The pair given to Aeneas 
are far from tame. They breathe fire, a sign of victory; they 
are descended from heavenly stock “stolen” from the Sun-god 
by Circe. This is, not so coincidentally, the third appearance 
of that witch in VII, 1-285; and it may be significant that 
Aeneas will receive a present from her hands, however indirectly. 
Once war commences, will he keep control of his passions? 
The first part of Book VII now concludes (284-5): 


Talibus Aeneadae donis dictisque Latini 
sublimes in equis redeunt pacemque reportant. 


A few last ironies have been added. Does talibus . . . suggest 
the famous earlier lines (II, 195-6), 


Talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 
credita res... ? 


Troy was taken by god-prospered guile, not by the strength of 


*? With his usual keen ear, Eichhoff, op. cit. (note 10, above), p. 22, 
caught the resemblance of VII, 268-70 to Od., VII, 311 ff.; so also 
Gossrau, p. 348. Like Nausicaa, Dido was earlier compared to Diana 
(I, 496-503) ; cf. Péschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 101-13. 

*1 The white pigs of III, 388-93 and VIII, 81-3 are symbols of creative 
fertility without the concomitant destructive possibilities of the white 
horses. 
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men. The followers of Aeneas are puffed up, sublimes, by gifts 
and words of whose tragic implications they are unaware; they 
only carry back a semblance of peace on their now Trojan horses. 


The stage is now set-—all the props are ready—for the entrance 
of that actress whose malevolent presence we have sensed behind 
the scenes, withheld for the sake of dramatic suspense. Wrath 
and rhetoric follow. At the end of her soliloquy, Juno sums 
up her dread purpose in words which explicitly draw together 
some of the principal metaphors already noted (VII, 317-22) : 


Hac gener atque socer coeant mercede suorum: 
sanguine Troiano et Rutulo dotabere, virgo, 

et Bellona manet te pronuba. Nec face tantum 
Cisseis praegnas ignis enixa iugalis ; 

quin idem Veneri partus suus et Paris alter, 
funestaeque iterum recidiva in Pergama taedae.?? 


Her plan is twofold. First, the marriage of Aeneas and Lavinia, 
ihe foundation of the Roman race, will be a source of almost 
total destruction. There is little doubt about this sanguis, blood 
spilt as the marriage-price, the penalty for trying to unite 
(coeant) the two nations. It is an ironic commentary on the 
isonomic movement of fate that Venus, the divine figure of 
creativity, gives birth here to the flame of destruction? Still 
more insidiously, Juno has cast Aeneas and Lavinia as a second 
Helen and Paris. By breaking the bonds of hospitality and 


* Gener atque socer alludes to Pompey and Caesar; cf. VI, 826-35. 
The war between Trojans and Latins takes on aspects of the Social War 
and of the civil wars of Pompey and Caesar, Antony and Octavian; 
cf. Póschl, op. cit, (note 2, above), p. 26, Bellona pronuba recalls 
pronuba luno (IV, 166) from the relevant context of Dido’s “ mar- 
riage”; Kappes, p. 16, notes the irony of Juno's allowing herself to be 
ousted here from her rightful function. 

*5 See the excellent discussions of ignis (ugalis and taedae by Coning- 
ton, pp. 34-5, and Henry, pp. 530-5. The contrast of marriage-torch 
and funeral-flame, like that of marriage-song and funeral-dirge, is a 
commonplace of Greek tragedy; Vergil seems especially to have been 
influenced by Euripides’ portrayal of the torch-bearing maenad, Cas- 
sandra, who revels in the idea that she is a second Helen, doomed to 
ruin the house that takes her in (Eur. Troiades, 353-406, 424-61). 
Jackson-Knight, op. cit. (note 14, above), pp. 94-6, has shown how 
Vergil similarly “fused” Helen and Cassandra in VI, 517-19. 
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stealing a bride, Aeneas will renew the Trojan war; and Juno 
expects, or hopes against hope, that the misfortune of the Trojans 
wil recur in Latium. Such, too, is the insane hope of Turnus 
provoked by Allecto. 


As usual, Juno is wrong. Her logic is false; Aeneas is not 
guilty in fact, but only in appearance. As a recent critic has 
shown, the pattern of analogies gradually reverses itself in Books 
VII-XII: Aeneas becomes identified with Achilles, the Trojans 
with the Greek victors, the Latins with the Trojan losers, and 
Turnus with Paris and Hector; his death corresponds sym- 
bolically to the ending of the “name of Troy” by divine con- 
sensus.** Accordingly, although the flames of destruction seem 
to pursue Aeneas, as Dido had wished (IV, 384, sequar atris 
ignibus absens), they are powerless to harm the Roman future. 
Turnus cannot even burn the Trojan ships in IX, 69-122. 
Instead, Lavinia and her family are consumed in the flames of 
tragedy, and Turnus, like Dido, is destroyed by the self-defeating 
fax of overwhelming passion.*® The fire of destruction recoils 
upon the Latins, who are smoked out of their hive in XIT, 587-92. 
If Juno succeeds at all in hurting Aeneas, she does so through 
his growing consciousness of the tragedy that he has brought 
with him to Italy, as to Carthage. Only in this way is Dido’s 
curse fulfilled (IV, 661-2) : 


** See the analysis by Anderson, op. cit. (note 15, above). 
*5 My friend, Michael Putnam, suggests that when Allecto throws 
her firebrand at Turnus (VII, 456-7), 
Sic effata facem iuveni coniecit et atro 
lumine fumantis fixit sub pectore taedas, 


she carries out Juno’s plan both practically and metaphorically, for her 
blazing faw is both Turnus' jealousy of Aeneas (which blazes forth like 
the wrath of a second Achilles) and Aeneas himself, the fax with 
which Venus was pregnant (VII, 319-22). 

It is instructive to follow the imagery of destructive faces and taedae 
in further detail. Faces are the weapons of furor (civil strife) in 
I, 150. Dido is destroyed by taedae (IV, 338-9, 505) and wishes in 
vain to pursue Aeneas with faces (IV, 566-7, 604, 626); Juno sends 
the faces of furor against the Trojan ships (V, 636-7, 640, 661-2). To 
delay the iaedae of Aeneas and Lavinia (VII, 388), Amata brandishes 
a blazing pine-toreh and sings a marriage-song for Lavinia and Turnus 
(VII, 397-8); Turnus bears faces and taedde against the Trojan ships, 
in vain (IX, 71-6); the mourning Areadians bear funereal faces (XI, 
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Hauriat hune oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
Dardanus, et nostrae secum ferat omina mortis.®¢ 


The chief purpose of all the echoes in VII, 1-285 from Books 
I-IV should by now have become clear. Situational, verbal, and 
imagistic, they help define Vergil’s epic hero as a carrier of 
tragic contagion wherever he goes. Two important conclusions 
follow. First, Book VII plays a more significant part in unifying 
the Aeneid than has hitherto been recognized. Secondly, the 
reader of Books I-IV should not regard the first third of Book 
VII as a section of pure “light.” ?* If there is happiness it is 
deceptive, and latent and imminent tragedy, which encourages 
false hopes, is worse, if anything, than tragedy here and now. 
Not postponed, Juno’s intervention would be less sad. 
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143), and Aeneas finally wields faces against Latinus’ city (XII, 
573, 656). 

** Of, Póschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), p. 88: the heroism of Aeneas 
is to walk on when passion overwhelms his heart; his pain—to be 
overcome—is that others must suffer from the commands of fate 
imposed upon him. So also W. Alexander, “ Maius Opus," Calif. Publ. 
4n Class. Phil, XIV (1951), p. 208, sums up the events of Books VII- 
XII: “Thus Aeneas is estopped from happiness, whether he wins or 
loses; that in his basic tragedy." 

*' Póschl, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 293-5, rightly argues that 
Book VII moves from “light” to “dark,” but I cannot agree with 
his statement that light reigns in the first third, the counter-movement 
only setting in with the advent of Juno. Póschl (p. 279) qualifies his 
statement that in general Books I-IV are dark, V-VIII light, and IX- 
XII dark, by saying that “in individual instances the light is always 
somewhat overshadowed by darkness, and out of the darkness light 
always breaks forth again”; pain and joy, victory and defeat, inter- 
penetrate each other. A similar reservation must clearly be applied to 
the statement of Conway, op. cit. (note 3, above), p. 141, that “the 
books with odd numbers show what one may call the lighter or Odyssean 
type; the books with the even numbers reflect the grave colour of the 
Iliad.” We will do better with Duckworth, “ Trilogy " (note 3, above), 
p. 2, to see “an alternating rise and fall of tension” in Books J-II, 
IILIV, ete. 


MISPLACED PASSAGES AT THE END OF 
ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS. 


The Eighth Book of Aristotle’s Physics deals, like the three 
which precede it, with problems relating to the phenomenon and 
the concept of Movement. For Aristotle Movement is the cen- 
tral fact of the entire physical world; yet Book VIII leads us 
in effect beyond that world. Aristotle’s objective in this Book 
is to establish the existence of the Unmoved Mover, his God, 
who is the cause and fountainhead of all movements in the 
Cosmos. 

Chapters 1-9 have taken us very close to Aristotle’s goal. They 
have proved that Movement is eternal and have refuted the 
doctrine that everything is at rest as well as the opposite that 
everything is in motion. They have hammered home the thesis 
that “everything that is moved is moved by something” and 
have used it as a stepping stone toward the concept of the “ First 
Mover.”* In the course of a very elaborate disquisition this 
First Mover has been shown to be himself Unmoved. In addi- 
tion we have learnt what kind of movement he directly causes. 
The movement produced by the First Mover must be continuous, 
i.e. eternal, and it must be the first and most perfect of all 
movements. From a comparative evaluation of the main types 
of movement circular locomotion emerges as that which fulfils 
these requirements.* And although Aristotle does not say it 
directly, we understand that he is thinking of the revolution 
of the outermost Heaven which is in fact inspired by his Un- 
moved Mover. All these points, and several more which oc- 
curred on the way, have been settled in the first nine chapters of 
our Book, and for the last chapter only one, though a very 
essential, proposition remains. It must still be shown that the 
Unmoved Mover is “partless” (dyepés) and that he has no ex- 


1 Chs. 1-3. 

24; 5, 256a4-b3. The First Mover is here sometimes designated as 
* self-mover” (a 21; b 1ff. rò aùrò kwobvrv). For the necessity of 
positing a First Mover see also VII, 1. 

? 256b24 and passim. 

* Chs. 7-9. 

ë This outermost Heaven is the mpõrov xtvotpevov of 6, 259533. 
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tension (uéye8os).5 This means in effect that he is immaterial 
and non-physical. 

We need not review the specific arguments which Aristotle 
employs in the course of this proof, but must understand the 
main idea of his procedure. It is a relatively simple idea. To 
make sure that his First Mover has no physical extension Aris- 
totle shows that he can be neither of finite nor of infinite size; 
when these propositions have been established it follows that he 
has no size at all? Actually, however, the proposition that he 
cannot be of infinite size need not be proved in this chapter; 
for Book III has settled once for all that no infinite body can 
exist and that an dmepov in the sense in which it figured in the 
physics of Anaximander and other Presocratics is a misconcep- 
tion. Thus Aristotle here contents himself with a reference to 
what “has been proved on an earlier occasion” (déSexrat 
apérepoy).® In the last but one sentence of the work he combines 
this conclusion of Book III with the newly deduced doctrine that 
no body of finite size can have infinite power or produce an 
eternal movement and decides that the only possibility left for 
his Mover is to be “ partless” and have no size at all. 

All, then, that really must be proved is that no body of limited 
size can perform the work of the First Mover. For this two 
proofs are presented, one in the section 266a10-23 which shows 
that nothing finite can produce a movement continuing for 
infinite time (scil. like the eternal revolution of the celestial 
globe), the other in 266a23-b6 where it is argued that nothing 
of finite size can possess an infinite Svvams.® As the First Mover 


* 10, 266 a 10 f. 

7 Ibid. 267b17-26. The argument is briefly recapitulated by Aristotle 
at Metaph. A, 7, 1073a5-11. 

8 Ibid. 91f. Cf. III, 6 f.; 8. 

? A close analysis of these proofs is not necessary for our purpose. To 
put it briefly, Aristotle proves the former proposition with the help of 
the fact that infinite time is not commensurable to finite and by show- 
ing that as long as finite body works on finite body the time too must 
be finite. For the second he uses ratios (but this term should not be 
pressed) between the effect of finite and infinite forces. What a finite 
force would do in a certain time an infinite would do in “no time ”— 
but there is no such thing as “no time.” Yet the time employed by 
the infinite force cannot be finite either since for every finite time one 
could find a finite force capable of doing the same work. 
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is meant to cause the eternal revolution of the celestial globe and 
as nothing short of infinite power would suffice for this task, it 
should now be settled that he cannot be conceived as an entity of 
finite size. For good measure Aristotle adds in 266b6-24 a proof 
that nothing of infinite size can have finite power. This proof 
is & complement to the preceding one and one may understand 
that Aristotle felt tempted to work it out even though it is 
neither relevant to the topic of the Prime Mover nor “useful” 
for any other purpose since (as we have seen) he does not admit 
the existence of anything ádmetpov.'? 

We know, then, what Aristotle wishes to prove in this last 
chapter of his Physics and how he goes about it. But what are 
we to think of the other topics discussed in this chapter? The 
proof that nothing of finite size can fulfil the functions of the 
Prime Mover is completed at 266b27 (even the complementary 
and as we have seen purely "theoretical" question regarding 
the Svvayis of an infinite body has been settled). Yet it is only 
at 26%b17 that Aristotle brings this conclusion together with the 
results of Book III and makes his final point: as the Prime 
Mover can neither be a finite nor an infinite entity it is clear that 
he cannot be anything physical at all. Between 266b27 and 
267b17 three other sections have been transmitted in our MSS— 
and were read by the commentators—which have no bearing on 
the question whether the Prime Mover is of finite or infinite size, 
of a physical or a non-physical description. Hach of these 
sections must now be considered more closely. 

The first of these sections, 266b27-267a20 opens with the 
statement that it would be well to investigate a problem con- 
cerning rà gepdpeva. Actually what Aristotle has in mind is 
“things that are thrown” furrovpeva, and the problem—now 
sometimes referred to as the “problem of projectiles "—is this: 
how can an object that has been thrown keep up its motion even 
though it is no longer in contact with the person who threw, 
ie. moved it? It is hardly necessary to mention that Aristotle 
did not know the law of inertia; what matters is that he knows 
another “law,” having committed himself to the doctrine that 
in every kind of movement the mover and the object moved by 


19 Of, W. D. Ross, Aristotiles Physics. A Revised Teot with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary (Oxford, 1936), p. 722. 
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him are “in contact” (ázróueva) or “together” (áma). In 
the case of projectiles, to use this convenient word, this is 
clearly not true, or true only in the initial moment when the 
impulse is given. How then is their continued motion to be 
explained? Should it be said that by the act of throwing the 
air too has been set in motion and that movement is now being 
passed on from one portion of the air to the next and that the 
projectile is thus kept going by the air??? In the end Aristotle 
is willing to acquiesce in a solution of this kind but makes an 
additional stipulation. Every portion of air must cease being 
moved when its mover stops working on it but may keep the 
power of moving another object somewhat longer.*® However 
the “power of moving” must decrease as the distance from the 
original mover becomes greater, and in the end we reach a point 
where the next part of the air is only moved but does not acquire 
the capacity of moving something else. Here the whole move- 
ment must come to an end.* Aristotle adds a few sentences to 
make clear that the movement cannot be called continuous (for 
a continuous movement must be kept up all the time by one and 
the same mover) and to reject an alternative (Platonic) explana- 


11 This theory has been established in VII,2. For Aristotle's defini- 
tion of “ contact" (and other concepts of a similar kind, like “ together,” 
* contiguous," * continuous ") see V, 3, especially 226b23 and 227 a18 ff. 
In this ehapter too there have been later additions, probably by Aris- 
totle’s own hand. As we read the chapter, 226526 f. and 227a7-10 
cannot find a satisfactory place in it. Themistius read the latter passage 
before 226523. This arrangement was introduced into the Loeb edition 
by Cornford (Aristotle, The Physics . . . by Philip H. Wicksteed and 
Francis M. Cornford, 2 vols. [London and Cambridge, Mass., 1923-4]). 
In addition Cornford suggested that 226b26 f. should be put immediately 
before 226b23 so that the sequence would be 227a7-10, 220526 f., 226b23 ff. 
Both transpositions have been accepted by Ross (see note 10). It seems 
to have escaped these two eminent scholars that the text which they 
prefer violates the stylistic “form” of this chapter. For as the defini- 
tions here given by Aristotle invariably begin with the definiendum, the 
sentence 226b23 ff. whose first words are gerat) ôè (scil. Aéyw) must 
introduce us to the uerafó and cannot be preceded by other sentences 
dealing with this concept. 

12266530 ff. The advantage of this hypothesis is that the portions of 
the air would be “in contact” with one another. For the air-motif 
cf. De Caelo, III, 2, 301b22 ff. 

18 267a2-8. 

14 2679-12. 
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tion of the phenomenon. As it stands, the section has no 
relation to the subject of the Prime Mover. Rather, as we have 
seen, its problem springs from Aristotle’s conviction that movens 
and motum must be “in contact.” This conviction is its dpyi. 
Is its rédos the solution which we have reported? Or does Aris- 
totle aim at something else—perhaps at something more signifi- 
cant? We are not yet in a position to answer this question. 

At 267a21 Aristotle begins to discuss an entirely different 
question. As in the world movement must go on without inter- 
ruption and as the movement to be truly continuous must be 
caused by one mover, should one think of this mover as moved 
or as unmoved? Two reasons tell decisively in favor of the 
latter alternative. 1) If the mover were moved he could not 
remain unchanged (which is desirable since only thus, we may 
suppose, can the order and regularity of the cosmic processes be 
maintained)." 2) Some other entity would be needed to move 
him. For this other entity the question: moved or unmoved? 
would again arise, and in the end, as this regressus cannot go 
on indefinitely, we should arrive at an Unmoved Mover. We 
understand that we may as well dispense with the regressus.'? 
Where, then, should the Unmoved Mover be located if he is to 
cause an eternal and unchanging movement of the Cosmos (to 
wit, the celestial rotation)? Aristotle answers that the best 
place, from this point of view, must be at the circumference of 
the cosmic globe. It may be noted that this is the only passage 
in which Aristotle is so specific about the “place ” of his supreme 
deity)? Yet the question of his place stands in no relation to 


15 This explanation is the so-called circular thrust (dvrirepicracts), 
for which see Plato, Tim. 79B-80C. The idea is most familiar from 
Lucretius’ polemic I, 370-97. 

16 267a25-b5. 

17 Of. 6, 2603-5. 

18 The possibility that the moving entity might be a self-mover is here 
ignored. Ch. 5 has ruled this concept out of court. The regressus motif 
is handled in a very perfunctory fashion. For a similar, though not 
entirely identical use of the regressus see 5, 256a12-21. 

1? In De Anim. Motione, 1-4 Aristotle contents himself with deciding 
that the Prime Mover who is at rest cannot be any part of the Cosmos 
which he moves.—I venture the opinion that if the Prime Mover is 
partless, non-physical, and divine, the question as to his place rests on 
a misconception. Our section has, however (as will presently be 
seen), no connection with the topic of his partlessness, and it is just 
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his extension and provides no argument for his “ partlessness.” 
And as for the conclusion that the First Mover must be unmoved, 
this is the topic, or the upshot, of chapters 5 and 6 where 
Aristotle makes the decisive step from the Platonic concept of the 
self-mover to that of the Unmoved Mover and with astonishing 
resourcefulness finds ever more arguments to convince us that 
the hypothesis of such a Mover is not only correct but inevitable. 
Tt is true that these arguments do not use the continuity of the 
first celestial movement as their premise.?° In this respect they 
differ from our section. Still, why should Aristotle have left one 
proof of the dxivyrov for the concluding chapter where an entirely 
different aspect of the Prime Mover forms the subject of the 
Inquiry ? 

This section comes to an end at 267b9. There follows an 
argument which is briefer than those of the two other sections 
and which materially resembles that of the second. It will 
nevertheless be well to separate 267b9-17 from 267%a21-b9. Once 
more Aristotle wonders whether something that is itself in 
motion can produce one continuous uninterrupted movement, 
and once more he denies it. Such an entity would either have 
to work by giving a succession of impulses, pushing or pulling 
now from this place and now from that, or would have to pass 
on its moving power to something else, in which latter case, 
Aristotle says, the situation would be the same as with the 
“ projectiles.” 21 Only an entity which is unmoved and in its rela- 
tion to the moved object unchanged is able to cause a continuous 
movement. Thus we here again have a proof for the Unmoved 
Mover—in the chapter designed to establish the partlessness or 
immateriality of this Mover. 

We may now say with confidence that none of these sections 


possible that Aristotle after he had proved his Mover to be partless no 
longer wondered what place should be assigned to him. 

20 The existence, or possibility, of a continuous (ovvexjs) movement 
has, strictly speaking, not yet been proved at that point. A premise 
employed in ch. 6 (259a15-17) is comparable to the first step of our 
argument, but the conclusion to which it leads (17-19) is quite different 
from that of our section. Cf. on the conclusion Jaeger, Aristotle, pp. 
363-4, In fact the premises of our section are in content identical with 
the entire argument (premises and conclusion) of that passage. 

21 267b11-15. On this passage and its reference to our first section 
see below, p. 277. i 
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has its legitimate place in the context where we find it. The 
question is not whether Aristotle could have “afterthoughts "— 
he certainly had many, and we have only just begun to spot them 
in his treatises—but whether he would put them just anywhere. 
We must not press the analogy of the forgetful professor who in 
the last lecture of a course suddenly remembers something that 
he ought to have mentioned a few days earlier. Even he would 
probably indicate where the forgotten item belongs. Granted 
that these sections represent Aristotle’s afterthoughts and also 
that he would wish to preserve them, would he place them where 
they interrupt a coherent, clearly articulated, and straightfor- 
ward argument and separate the first step of this argument 
(scil. that the Unmoved Mover cannot be a finite body) from 
the second (that he cannot be an infinite body) ??? Clearly, not 
Aristotle himself but later developments are responsible for the 
place which these sections occupy in the textual tradition. 


Before we go farther we must try to find out whether the 
three sections have some connection with one another. For while 
afterthoughts may have occurred to Aristotle at any time, argu- 
ments conceived with reference to one another are not likely to 
have been put down in different years. In our case it is difficult 
to reach a clear-cut decision, especially regarding the relation of 
the second and third sections. In both of them it is pointed 
out that if the mover himself is in motion he could not keep 
up a uniform motion in the object which he influences—though 
it must be admitted that the épnadys xivyows of the second section 
is not quite the same as the ovveyjs k(vge:s of the third.2* Yet 


2? This awkward situation has, I believe, been overlooked by Ross 
(op. cit., note 10, “ Introduction,” p. 93) who argues that the proofs 
before 266b27 “rest on the assumption that in order that a body may 
continue to be in movement the body that moves it must continue to 
be in contact with it." There is no evidence in 266a10-b24 that 
Aristotle is conscious of making this assumption, nor has the very 
specific problem of 266b27-267a20 any obvious connection with the 
topics of 266a10-b24. Moreover, Ross’ explanation, if it were accepted 
for the first section, would still do nothing to justify the second and the 
third. We shall presently see that the first section looks forward to the 
third; the hypothesis that it looks back to earlier passages is gratuitous. 
The somewhat different explanation which Ross offers in the “ Com- 
mentary” (p. 725) is open to the same objections. 

35 267b3 ff. (note, however, cuveyys a21, 24); 9-17. 
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even if the arguments move for a time along parallel lines it 
cannot be maintained that either of these sections presupposes 
the other or owes to it its own conception. On the other hand, 
the first and the third section are definitely linked to each other. 
For we have seen that the latter refers back to the problem of 
the “projectiles” orep máar eXéx6y éxi räv purrovuévov; and the 
first which investigates this problem begins with the words cepi 
Bi rüv $epopévev kaAós exe. Qazopijcat twa àmopiayv mpõrov.”* — aráAat 
in the one passage and «pórov in the other indicate that the 
arguments were conceived with reference to one another. The 
first section was to prepare the ground for the third; the discus- 
sion of the projectiles enables Aristotle to work out one more 
proof that the First Mover must be dxivyros. Aristotle may have 
left no clue, he may not even have decided in his own mind 
where the section about projectiles should be inserted; but it is 
clear that it was to have its place somewhere before? the new 
argument for the Unmoved Mover which avails itself of doctrines 
set forth in that section. 

Can we make a guess how the three sections came to occupy 
their present place? If the editor of Aristotle’s * papers? found 
no indication of Aristotle’s own intentions, why, we may wonder, 
did he not incorporate these arguments in chapter 5 (or 6), 
alongside so many other proofs for the Unmoved Mover? The 
editor may have lacked the courage to put them there on his 
own accord **—or he may have taken a different view of their 


24 266b27 f.; 207b13. 267b13-15 is a recapitulation of points that 
were made in the first section. 

25 The use of the word wdéda: to refer back from 267b13 to 266b30 ff. 
(or to 267a20) has parallels elsewhere in Aristotle and need not cause 
misgiving; cf. Pol., IT, 4, 1262b29 (reference to a25), or ibid., III, 10, 
1282a15 (to 1281bl11f.). Aristotle’s own definition of wdéAa: in the 
Physics (IV, 13, 222b14) as rò móppw scil. rov viv should not influence 
us unduly. 

28 The question why the editor did not insert our sections in ch. 5 
may seem far-fetched. To me it would seem legitimate even if there 
were not indications that in an analogous ease the editor did incorporate 
Aristotle's afterthoughts in this chapter. The passage in question is 
256b13-29; that it is an afterthought and badly placed was pointed out 
by Cornford (op. cit., note 11, ad 258b9). I am not sure that Cornford 
has found the place where Aristotle himself would have put this passage 
nor do I think that with the removal of 256b13-29 all difficulties in this 
part of ch. 5 are cleared up. Still, the question which concerns us is 
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objective. If the sections had come down to us at the end of 
the Book, instead of nine lines before the end, we would not 
hesitate to regard them as notes which Aristotle had jotted down 
without, for the time being, worrying where they should be 
inserted. For the end of a book roll was the obvious and custo- 
mary place for afterthoughts and other unconnected material?" 
Even as matters stand now, our best hypothesis is that the editor 
found these sections at the end of a roll. Did he shift them to 
a slightly earlier place because he did not wish to spoil the mag- 
nificent conclusion of the Physics? Or did he mean to leave them 
at the end and do they owe their present place to a misunder- 
standing of his intention or to some purely mechanical accident? 
It is probably idle to speculate about these alternative possi- 
bilities. The best we can do is to point out a reason why the 
editor would wish to keep the sections close to Aristotle’s proof 
for the partlessness of the Unmoved Mover. 

In the generation of Aristotle’s pupils Eudemus of Rhodes 
did most to keep the study of rà ¢vouxd alive. From what we 
know of his own Physics it is evident that he went over the 
same ground as his master; how closely he followed him is 
shown by the fact that Simplicius often resorts to Eudemus? 
treatise to elucidate or illustrate a point in Aristotle's.?5 How- 
ever, Eudemus while on the whole taking his stand on Aristotle's 
final conclusions would at times feel the need for further elabora- 
tion. He aecepts the doctrine of the Unmoved Mover and like 
Aristotle holds him to be “ partless," but the idea that a partless 
entity should originate movement causes him a good deal of 
Worry: ei dpepés, $qoív (scil. Eudemus), éoriy rò apdtws kwoüv kal 


whether Aristotle himself could have used the arguments of this section 
where the MSS have it. The observations which led Cornford to deny 
this are cogent. At 256b13 we are not yet prepared to learn about the 
ákivyyrov; nothing has led up to it. 

21 Of. Jaeger, Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. der Metaphysik des Arist. 
(Berlin, 1912), pp. 38 f., 49 f., 53 ff. To the instances mentioned by 
Jaeger I should be inclined to add Phys. VI, 10, 241a26-b20. This 
section whieh embodies very important doctrines has no connection with 
the other topies of Book VI. 

28 Of. especially Jaeger, op. cit. (note 20), pp. 365-6; K. O. Brink, 
R.-E., Suppl. 7, eol. 920 (s.v. Peripatos); Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule 
des Aristoteles, Heft VIII, Hudemus von Rhodos (Basel, 1955), p. 8T. 
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pij rrerat ToU Kivovpevov, Ts exer mps adrd ; °° We can see what 
prompts him to raise this question. Aristotle, as we know, had 
laid down the rule that mover and moved object must * touch," 
i.e. be in contact with one another; yet a partless being has no 
parts with which it could touch. Another testimony states 
Eudemus’ difficulty more clearly and fully:?* * Eudemus does 
not like Aristotle wonder whether something that is in motion 
can produce a continuous movement” (scil. in another object; 
this is Aristotle's problem in our third section). “Instead %* 
he wonders whether something unmoved can move. For, he 
says, we hold that what causes locomotion does so either by 
pushing or by pulling. And if these are not the only ways, it 
must in any case touch either directly or through one or several 
intermediaries. But what is partless cannot touch anything. For 
it has not one part as its beginning, and another as its end. 
How, then, shall it produce movement?” Eudemus tried to find 
a way out of this predicament by limiting Aristotle’s rule that 
movens and motum must be in contact to movers who are them- 
selves in motion. Unmoved movers, he decided, must move in 
a different fashion. Here, however, a new difficulty arises. The 
Earth too is at rest, or “unmoved,” and when a ball is thrown 
upon it and thrust back we may speak of it as moving the ball. 
But this cannot be the fashion in which the Unmoved Mover 


2 Frg, 123a Wehrli. This fragment and the following are preserved 
in Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, VIII, 10. Note also 
the relation of frgs. 122a, b to our second section. 

3° For the “ contact ” motif see above, pp. 272-3. It is noteworthy that 
in this and the following fragment Eudemus takes his stand on the 
proposition that movens and motum must be in contact which Aristotle 
proves in VII,2. And yet we have Simplicius’ reliable testimony that 
Eudemus “ignored” Book VII (maped@ov ós mepirróv, frg. 109 Wehrli= 
Simplic., in Phys., 1036, 14 f. Diels). We may suppose that Eudemus 
was familiar with the content of the Book yet disregarded it because he 
knew it not to represent Aristotle’s final thought (cf. Jaeger, op. cit. 
[note 20], p. 297). Yet would a close pupil of Aristotle always and 
everywhere have to depend on the master’s written treatises?—That 
partless objects cannot touch follows from the definition: ámrógsva (scil. 
Aéyw) Gv rà dxpa dua, V,3, 226b23, since what is partless can have no 
dxpa, See also De Gen. et Oorr., I, 6, 32323 ff., 10. 

51 Frg. 123b Wehrli. 

32 dyrl rovrov seems to indicate that Aristotle's and Eudemus' dropia: 
were found in corresponding places of their treatises. 
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causes something to move; for as the ball was in movement even 
before it hit the Earth, Earth cannot in this instance be regarded 
as the first movens. This is the last that we learn of Eudemus' 
struggle with the problem. 

What matters for our purpose is this. Wondering how a 
partless entity may move Eudemus finds it necessary to dis- 
tinguish between movements caused by moved and by unmoved 
movers. The same differentiation is made by Aristotle in our 
second and third sections?  Eudemus states that a mover of 
the first type works by pushing or by pulling or through inter- 
mediaries. The same point is made in our third section and 
movement through intermediaries is investigated in the first.?* 
For Eudemus these distinctions and differentiations have their 
importance in connection with the duepés. Now Hudemus’ trea- 
tise represented the state of physical research in the generation 
after Aristotle; the school must have known how close it kept 
to the master’s thought, and it would be no more than natural 
if it was used as a kind of commentary on Aristotle’s work.5* 
When there was doubt about the arrangement of material, the 
editor would look to Hudemus’ work for guidance. In our 
instance he would not look in vain. REudemus had related the 
content of our sections to the dyepés. Clearly, then, they must be 
placed, or kept, close to the deduction of the duepés. To assign 
them a place in an earlier chapter of the Book would be out of 
the question. 

To arrange the material and settle other uncertainties of the 
text would in any case be the main task of the “editor” who 
wished to make the work ready for use in the school (éddces 
for the public at large being not to be thought of). For our 
hypothesis it is not at all necessary to assume that Hudemus 
himself was the editor. The evidence about his editorial activity 
is inconclusive. It suffices that for the Peripatos he was an 
authority on $votká, 


88 267825 ff.; b9 ff. 

34 967b11 ff. See above, p. 273. 

35 Of, Wehrli, op. cit. (note 27), p. 88. H. Diels (Abh. Berl. Akad., 
1882, pp. 36 ff.) has drawn attention to some instances in which words 
used by Eudemus in his $vewá were interpolated into the corresponding 
passages of Aristotle's treatise. 

3? 0n Eudemus as possible editor of the Metaphysics see Jaeger, 
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Should not we too be guided by his authority? Should we 
not be prepared to discard the results of our analysis and admit 
that Aristotle’s pupil must have known the context of thought 
to which the arguments of our sections belonged? The question 
is worth asking, but I think the answer is definitely negative. 
The “partless” has no place in the dwopia of our sections; it 
appears neither in the premises nor in the conclusions. We must 
stick to our decision that the sections aim at proving the neces- 
sity of an Unmoved First Mover, and, secondarily, at defining his 
cosmic place. Hudemus’ Physics has shifted some of Aristotle’s 
statements to a new context and used them for a new purpose.*” 


To arrive at this conclusion it was enough to look at the text of 
our sections. If we do not limit ourselves to them, we may 
even go farther and assert that Hudemus’ problem did not exist 
for Aristotle. In Aristotle’s system the Unmoved Mover does 
not “touch” the outermost Heaven. As we learn in the Meta- 
physics, he kiwe ds épdpevoy, as the object of desire," by causing 
the First Heaven to emulate his perfection and to come as near 
to it as possible. The Physics says nothing about this kind of 
influence which is altogether outside its province. Although 
Aristotle himself has laid down the law that the mover and the 
moved object must be physically in contact, he does not apply it 
to the First Mover because this Mover is not a physical entity. 
Eudemus could not follow his master on his bold flight; he could 
not bring himself to ignore an important physical principle. 


op. cit. (note 27), p. 175, but also the praefatio of his recent edition 
(Aristotelis Metaphysica [Oxford, 1957]), p. xi. For the Eudemian 
Ethics cf. Brink R.-H., Suppl. 7, col. 924. 

"'It is reasonably certain that Eudemus knew our sections (his 
knowledge of the second is shown by frgs. 122a, b). What we cannot 
say is whether he found them in the same place which they occupy in 
our MSS. 

7? Metaph., A, 7, 1072a24-b3. On this point Wehrli’s comments (op. 
cit., note 28, p. 111) are entirely correct. I wonder, however, whether 
his commentary on frgs. 123a, b ought not to include references to the 
Aristotelian passages mentioned in note 30. They seem to me indis- 
pensable for an adequate understanding of Eudemus’ problem and its 
Aristotelian baekground.—See also Phys., VIII, 5, 258a18-22, where 
Aristotle appears not yet to have reached the position of A, 7, and 
De Gen. et Corr. I, 6, 323a28 f., where the concept of “contact” is 
given a non-physieal meaning. 
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Where Aristotle had availed himself of his right as genius and 
shifted the question to a metaphysical or supra-physical plane, 
Eudemus remained behind and began to spell out the problem, 
conscientiously but unimaginatively: how can a partless entity 
touch although it has no parts with which to do so? To be sure, 
he too decides in the end that Aristotle’s law holds good if the 
mover is himself in motion, but when he has come thus far he 
brings in the Earth as instance of an unmoved mover although 
he must admit that the First Mover cannot behave like the Harth 
which thrusts back the ball. We do not know whether Eudemus 
in the end did struggle through to the wei ós épópevoy or whether 
he was too much of a physicist—and of a literalist. Our evidence 
shows him determined to think the matter through in physical 
ierms. All good and honest positivists ought to praise him for 
this. Aristotle’s meaning was better grasped by Theophrastus 
who not only realized that these questions transcend Physics but 
said so outright, and more frankly than Aristotle, urging that 
Aristotle's solution be understood as a step across the borderline 
between Physics and Metaphysics. In his own essay on Meta- 
physies?? Theophrastus says that if the “ruling principle? is 
unmoved and thus cannot move other entities through its own 
motion it must work on them dAAy tiè Svvápet kpeirrovt kai xporépa. 
Recognizing that the object of desire represents such a higher 
power, he endorses Aristotle’s decision and goes on to say that 
the Aóyos which makes this principle partless and non-quantita- 
tive “raises it absolutely into a better and more divine region" 
(éfaipuv cis kpeirro Twa pepida xal Ücorépav). “For this is the 
account we ought to give rather than merely remove it from 
liability to division and partition.” *° Theophrastus knows that 
by thus interpreting Aristotle he is taking a “loftier” (tyyAdre- 
pos) view. Eudemus' worries must have seemed to him futile. 
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59 Theophrastus Metaphysics with Translation, ete. by W. D. Ross and 
F. H. Fobes (Oxford, 1929). For what follows see I, 5, 4b23 ff. 
4° Ibid., I, 6, 5a9 ff. (I quote Ross’ translation). 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF BOOKS XVIII-XX 
OF DIODORUS SICULUS. 


In Books XVIII-XX of his Historical Library Diodorus em- 
ploys a system of dating based on the Athenian archon year in 
conjunction with the consular year at Rome and (every 4th 
year) the occurrence of the Olympic Games. For the present 
purpose only the first of these reckonings is taken into considera- 
tion, and in this one perennial difficulty emerges straightaway: 
whereas the narrative of events found by Diodorus in his main 
source * apparently reckoned by the “ Julian ” or “ campaigning ? 
year (i.e. winter to winter), the archon year at Athens ran 
instead from mid-summer to mid-summer. Since a source of the 
type mentioned would obviously have no occasion to pause mid- 
way through each season in order to record the yearly change of 
office in Athens, Diodorus had no point of reference by which 
to determine this datum and must perforce treat the (Julian) 
year by which events were distributed in his source as being 
equivalent to one or other of the Attic years which overlapped 
it. His choice, after a false start in the first half of Book XVIII 
(see below), fell eventually on the equating of any one archon 
year with the campaign year in which it took its beginning ; thus, 
for example, all the events of the year 318 B. C. would be nar- 
rated by his reckoning under the archon for 318/17—the net 
result being the location of the happenings during the first six 
months of a Julian year consistently under the wrong archon. 
Four instances will suffice to demonstrate this process, taken 
from the years 302, 307, 308, and 316 B. C. respectively: 


i) In the spring of 302 B. C. Lysimachus crossed from Thrace 


1There is little doubt that this was Hieronymus of Cardia, whose 
Histories covered ihe years 323—ca. 272 B.C. and formed the basis 
for the “good” tradition dominant in both Diodorus’ and Arrian’s 
account of Alexander’s successors; they are represented also in Plutarch’s 
Eumenes and Demetrius as well as in other secondary sources for the 
period. See e.g. Jacoby’s article, K.-E., VITI (1913), cols. 1540 ff.; H. 
Bengtson, Griech. Gesch. (Munich, 1950), p. 342. Diodorus may have 
employed a slightly worked-over Alexandrian version of Hieronymus (so 
Jacoby, loc. cit.), or an anonymous compilation (cf. Laqueur, Hermes, 
LXXXVI [1958], pp. 257 ff.), but his ultimate debt is to Hieronymus. 
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into Asia Minor to attack Antigonus; the date is fixed by the 
near-contemporary Marmor Parium and by Diodorus? own 
remarks elsewhere, as well as by inherent probability. Yet 
Diodorus sets the event under the archon of 802/1 B. C? 


ii) The instance for 307 B.C. is even better documented, 
thanks to Plutarch and, again, the Marmor Pariwum. Although 
Diodorus lists the descent of Demetrius Poliorcetes upon the 
Peiraeus under the archon year 307/6 (i.e., after mid-summer 
3807), we know from Plutarch that this actually took place in 
May-June, and from the Marmor Parwm that it was in the 
course of the Attic year 808/7 B. C.* 


ii) Once again from the Marmor Pariwm, and from internal 
probability, we see that the murder of Alexander's sister Cleo- 
patra on Antigonus' instructions fell in the first half of 308 B. C., 
not in the second half as Diodorus implies by listing it among 
the events of the archon year 308/7.* 


iv) According to Diodorus the surrender of Olympias, be- 
sieged in Pydna by Cassander, took place in the archon year 


* Diodorus gives the archon change to 302/1 at XX, 106, 1; the 
crossing of Lysimachus a little later, ibid., 107, 2. Against this cf. the 
M. P. for 303/2 (= F. Gr. Hist., 239, B25) ; as well as Diodorus’ express 
statement at XX, 2, 3 that Book XX goes down only to the winter of 
302 B. C., confirmed ibid., 113, 5. The events listed between XX, 106, 1 
and the end of the Book are certainly in themselves enough to occupy 
the full course of the campaigning year of 302 B. C. Cf. too the mention 
of Demetrius’ initiation at XX, 110, 1, fixed to April-May (Munychion) 
by Plutarch, Demetr., 26, 3-4. Jacoby's tentative assignment of this to 
the spring of 301 B.C. rather than 302 (F. Gr. Hist., IIIb I, p. 347, 
Comment, on no, 328 [Philochorus] F 69-70) is not seriously maintained, 
even by himself. The united testimony of Plutarch and Diodorus shows 
that the initiation preceded the campaign of 302 B. C. against Cassander. 

? Diod., XX, 45, 1-4; the arrival at the port is mentioned immediately 
after the archon change to 307/6. Contra, the M.P. for 308/7 
(= F. Gr. Hist., 239 B20) and Plutarch, Demetr., 8, 5 (date of arrival: 
26th Thargelion). This precision of Plutarch’s almost certainly goes 
back to the Atthidographer Philochorus; cf. his frag. 66 in F. Gr. Hist., 
328, with Jacoby’s commentary, ibid., IIIb I, pp. 342-3. 

t See the M. P. for 309/8 (= F. Gr. Hist., 239, B19). Diodorus gives 
the archon change to 308/7 at XX, 37, 1; the murder and funeral of 
Cleopatra, ibid., 37, 3-0. As Beloch (Griech. Gesch., IV, 1, p. 144, n. 2) 
observes, Cleopatra’s attempt to join Ptolemy belongs obviously to the 
winter of 309/8 while the latter was on Cos, cf. the M. P., loc. cit. 
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816/15 B. C.; but his own notices in the narrative proper show 
beyond doubt that the event fell in the early spring of 316 B. C.5 

So far then Diodorus’ method is straightforward enough and 
the necessary corrections to his datings can be supplied auto- 
matically; indeed, were this trifling adjustment all that is 
needed to arrive at a true chronology year by year in these books 
the matter would hardly call for more comment than it has 
already received from Diodorus’ editors and translators. In 
fact, however, there occur in Books XVII-XX certain instances 
of much deeper confusion, three of which will repay consideration 
in detail; these cover the years 323-320, 317-316, and 313- 
311 B. C. 


i) Since this displacement takes up the entire first half of 
Book XVIII,’ from the moment when Diodorus first transfers 
to Hieronymus as his chief source, the confusion is perhaps to 
be put down to an unsuccessful endeavour on Diodorus’ part 
io make his alleged archon years coincide with the actual 
happenings from one summer to the next. He would be the 
more tempted to do this in that he had a clearly fixed starting 
point—the death of Alexander the Great in June 323 B. C.— 
which corresponded fairly closely with an actual archon change. 
At all events, he starts off well enough, giving the archon of 
323/2, then the events for the latter half of 323, and so straight 
on into 322 B. C.5 


5Diod, XIX, 11, 5 gives Philip Arrhidaeus a reign of 6 years 4 
months. Reckoning from the datum of Alexander's death in June 323, 
this puts the murder of Philip in October 317—with which indeed 
Diodorus agrees, setting it under the archon for 317/6. Immediately 
on the news Cassander passed into Macedon and besieged Olympias 
in Pydna, hence during winter 317/16 (cf. Diod., XIX, 35-36; 49-50, 7: 
espec. 49, l— winter storms; 50, l—spring beginning). Despite this 
clear evidence for winter 317/16, Diodorus puts the whole siege in 
316/15, giving the archon change as far back as XIX, 17, 1—on which 
point see below in the text. 

* Of. for example the remarks of Russel M. Geer, p. x of his intro- 
duetion to Vol. IX of the Loeb edition of Diodorus (1947). 

" Capp. 2-43 inclusive out of a total of 75; cap. 1 consists of a new 
introduction—itself an indication of a transfer of source. 

8 Diod., XVIII, 2, 1 (archon of 323/2 installed); the next change is 
recorded ibid., 26, 1, actually at the start of 321 B.C. by a proper 
reckoning. Had Diodorus followed his normal usage he should have 
put the change at the beginning of the events of 322 B.C., i.e. at the 
start of cap. 15 approximately. If he wanted the true position, mid- 
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Unfortunately, in the absence presumably of any precise indi- 
eation in his source, he found himself unable to halt at the 
appropriate spot to mention the archon change of mid-summer 
322 but instead ran on without a break to the conclusion of the 
events of 322 B.C., where he hastily inserts the notice, six 
months late by a true reckoning, of the transition to the Attic 
year 322/1.” After this the confusion grows worse confounded, 
for in place of narrating all the events of 321 and then men- 
tioning the archon change of mid-summer 321 (which would 
at least have been consistent), he fails to differentiate at all 
between the events of 321 and of 320—even though his source 
apparently supplied him with at least an indication that two 
full campaigning seasons were covered by the events given? By 
this time Diodorus had reached the end of 320 B. C. by a proper 
count but was still in the Attic year 8322/1 according to his 
chronographical notice; and at this point he seems to have 
decided to cut the Gordian knot and adopt what became his 
standard practice, for he begins his narration of the incidents 
of 319 B. C. by mentioning the installation of the archon for 
319/18—the net result being of course that he omits completely 
the names of two archons and their accompanying data from 
Rome and Olympia. 


summer 322, the change should have come after the sea-fight at 
Amorgus (early summer 322, cf. the M.P. [= F. Gr. Hist., 239 B9], 
on which Beloch, op. cit. IV, 1, p. 73, n. 1) but before Crannon 
(September 322, cf. Plutarch, Camillus, 19, 8; Dinsmoor, Archons of 
Athens in the Hellenistic Age [1931], pp. xiv and 429)—that is, some- 
where between the end of XVIII, 15 and the opening of ibid., 17. 

? Diod. XVIII, 26, 1, after the battle of Crannon, the surrender of 
Athens (20th Boedromion 322/1, i.e. Sept.-Oct. 322—cf. the M. P. for 
322/1 [= F. Gr. Hist., 239 B10]; Plutarch, Phocio, 28; id., Demosth., 
28), and the incursion into Aetolia in winter 322/1 (cf. Diod., XVIII, 
25, 1-2—winter season). 

10 Diod. XVIII, 40, 1 mentions Antigonus’ collection of his troops 
from their quarters, i.e. those taken for the winter of 321/0. Had 
Diodorus wished to insert the notice of the change to the archon of 
321/0 at its historically correct spot (instead of omitting it altogether) 
it should have come between Eumenes’ victory over Craterus (early 
summer 321; ef. Plutarch, Ewmenes, 6—the corn was ripening in the 
fields) and the meeting at Triparadisus (prob. late summer 321) ; that 
is, somewhere between XVIII, 32 and ibid., 39. 

3 Diod., XVIII, 44, l—the installation of Apollodorus; the archons 
Archippus (321/0) and Neaechmus (320/19) are omitted, together 
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ii) Under the archon for 316/15 Diodorus lists not only all the 
events of 316 B. C.—his normal usage—but also certain items 
which seem in fact to belong to the preceding year, 317. Thus, 
as already noticed,'? the surrender of Pydna (real date: early 
spring 316 B. C.) is given under the archon of 316/15; but 
so too is the beginning of the siege, which belongs rather to the 
very end of 817, as soon in faet as Cassander could get to 
Macedon from Greece on receipt of the news of the murder of 
Philip Arrhidaeus in October 317. 

Likewise, the last campaign of Eumenes in Asia and his 
death at the hands of Antigonus are given by Diodorus under 
this same archon of 316/15 B.C. The death, it is true, 
may well have fallen just inside 316—the battle that ended the 
struggle was fought in the dead of winter **—but the whole 
preceding campaign also falls, incorrectly, into the same year 
by Diodorus’ reckoning, though by his own evidence it covered 
a whole season from spring to winter.1® Here then there appear 
to be special difficulties needing a special solution. 

One might say that in the case of the siege of Pydna the 
beginning came so late in 317 B. C. that the whole might not 
improperly be listed under the events of 316, which year saw 
its conclusion. The same applies to the very last battle between 
Antigonus and Eumenes, for which the troops had to be roused 
from their winter quarters. This is not, however, a satisfactory 
explanation for the inclusion of the events of the entire previous 
summer as well, and here, tentatively, one may assume that 
Diodorus has fallen into confusion through a misreading of his 
source, an error which led him to anticipate by a year the archon’ 
change of 316 B.C. 


with the Roman consuls for these years and the winner of the foot-race 
in the Olympic Games of 320 B. C. 

72 Cf, n. 5 above. 

35 Archon change to 316/15: Diod., XIX, 17, 1. The campaign between 
Eumenes and Antigonus, up to the winter of 317/16, takes up capp. 
17-34. 

t Diod., XIX, 37, 3 records that Antigonus began his march through 
the desert from Gadamarga “about the time of the winter solstice.” 

46 The battle at the River Copratas took place just after the rising 
of the Dog Star, i.e, late June (317 B.C.); ef. Diod., XIX, 18, 2-7. 
It was preceded, in the same year, by a lengthy march on the part 
of Antigonus from Mesopotamia and Eumenes’ dispositioning of his 
troops along the line of the river—ibid., 17, 2-18, 1. 
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It so happens that the passage immediately preceding Dio- 
dorus' mention of this archon change deals with an episode 
unrelated to the main thread of events—namely, the efforts of 
Docimus and his companions to escape from their imprisonment 
in a mountain fortress in Asia Minor while their captor 
Antigonus was preoccupied with his distant warfare against 
Eumenes in Upper Asia. At the end of his notice Diodorus 
remarks that it took more than a year for Antigonus’ forces 
to recover the fortress. In this may lie the explanation of 
Diodorus’ premature insertion of the archon change of 316/15; 
carelessly perusing his source he has failed to note that this 
incident is simply a digression to which has been added for 
completeness’ sake the duration of the siege. Instead, he has 
hastily assumed that an entire year has passed in all theatres of 
operations and has accordingly marked the imagined passage of 
time by intruding here the change to another year. 

iii) Lastly, the events of 813-311 B.C. This is an especially 
important period in that during it fell the decisive battle of 
Gaza—to be exact, during the course of 312 B.C. This event 
Diodorus lists among the happenings of the archon year 312/11, 
and he further declares that for it Demetrius had to summon 
his troops from winter quarters." 'The latter notice led Beloch 
to assume that the season of the battle was early spring 312 
B. C.; as indeed by Diodorus! normal practice in dating it well 
might be. But in this instance there is strong independent 
evidence that the battle did in fact fall after the middle of the 
summer of 312.18 Since, in view of the multiplicity of events 
between the battle and the Peace of 311, the spring of 811 B. C. 


?* Diod., XIX, 16, 5; the archon change follows immediately at 17, 1. 

17 Archon change to 312/11: Diod, XIX, 77, 1. Recall of troops 
from winter quarters: ibid., 80, 5. Battle of Gaza: ibid., 81-4. 

18 See Beloch, op. cit, IV, 1, p. 129, n. 1. The M. P. (= F. Gr. Hist., 
239 B16) puts the battle in 312/11, the archonship of Polemo. Castor 
(F. Gr. Hist., 250 F12) and Porphyrius (ibid., 260 F32, 4) both assign 
it to Olympiad 117, i.e. to à point after mid-summer 312 B.C. Jacoby 
in his commentary on the M.P. (F. Gr. Hist., II BD, p. 700, n. 10) 
suggests that the placing in 312/11 is due to interest being concentrated 
on Seleucus’ return to Babylon rather than on the actual battle; but 
later (ibid., pp. 869/70) he appears tacitly to accept & date later than 
spring 312 for the battle by calling attention to Diodorus' use of the 
verb ‘ tropdve’ at XIX, 80, 5. 
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is impossibly late, even if it were not ruled out by Diodorus 
method of dating, the only feasible alternative, giving full 
weight to all the evidence, is that the troops were called out not 
in the spring but in the autumn of 312, when they would likewise 
be found in winter quarters.'? This explanation has the further 
advantage that it does not necessitate dating to the year 313 
the events listed immediately before and as preliminaries to the 
battle when Diodorus himself states unequivocally that they 
belong to 312/11.?? As to the events which followed the battle— 
Ptolemy’s occupation of Syria, the return of Seleucus to 
Babylon, the defeat of Cilles, and Antigonus! coming down from 
Celaenae **—these would run straight on without a pause through 
the winter of 812/11; and later developments still—the expedi- 
tion against the Nabataeans, the exploration of the Dead Sea, 
and Demetrius’ abortive raid on Babylon ?"—8should be regarded 
rather as falling early in 311 than still in 312 B.C. This is 
admittedly a breach of Diodorus’ usual practice in dating, even 
if in fact it leads him for once to narrate the events of the first 
half of a year under the correct archon. The fact that winter 
quarters had to be abandoned in the press of events almost as 
soon as they had been taken up in the autumn of 312 B.C. 
would serve to explain Diodorus’ failure to observe in the usual 
way the opening of a new season;?* in any case some such 


13 The original (Hieronyman) source would appear to have passed 
from one theatre of events to another and back again within the same 
season; when this process coincided with irregularity in the taking 
of winter quarters Diodorus’ last landmark for the passage of a year’s 
events was gone and his insertion of the archon change more than 
usually wild. 

2 The events narrated in Diod, XIX, 77, 1-80, 2. They include 
Polemaeus’ operations in Greece (narrated in two parts: 77, 2-4 and 
78, 2-5), Antigonus’ balked attempt at crossing into Europe (77, 5-7— 
late in the season, cf. 77, 7), the revolt of Cyrene (79, 1-3—early 
summer? cf. 79, 1), and Ptolemy’s descent on Cyprus, Cilicia, and 
North Syria (79, 4-6)—quite enough to occupy all the antagonists until 
well into the late summer of any one year. 

"1 Diod., XIX, 85-86. 

22 Diod., XIX, 94-100. 

"Diod, XIX, 80, 5 indicates, if the chronology proposed here is 
correct, that Demetrius withdrew his troops from quarters just after 
they had gone into them; ibid., 77, 7 shows that Antigonus too had 

_taken winter quarters early, only to be roused again by the news of 
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redistribution of events is necessary, regardless of the point in 
312 B.C. at which we place the battle of Gaza, for when Dio- 
dorus does eventually signify the archon change of 811/10 the 
only event he has to relate for the new year is the signing of 
the Peace of 311, together with its terms—in all amounting to 
no more than a single chapter.** It looks indeed as though 
Diodorus has here once again overrun his normal halting place 
at the start of a new season's events, as we have suggested that 
he did in his experimental essay towards an accurate chronology 
in the first half of Book XVIII. 

In general then, and subject to occasional vagaries due to 
unsuccessful experimentation or to the failure of his source to 
provide a clear indication of a break between successive seasons, 
it can be said that Diodorus’ principle in dating his events is 
io equate his alleged archon years with what were in reality 
campaigning years; and that so treated his chronology in Books 
XVIII-XX emerges as reasonably accurate and consistent.?5 
Such major displacements as do occur, on the other hand, have 
to be treated individually on their merits, and particular explana- 
lions be sought for particular instances of error—no general 
corrective principle can be laid down to cover all cases. 


LEONARD C. SMITH. 
THe University oF New BRUNSWICK, 


Gaza before winter ended—or so I would interpret the notice at Diod., 
XIX, 93, 4, recording his departure from Celaenae (mentioned also at 
Plutarch, Demetr., 6, 5), always a favourite wintering spot for him, 
ef. Diod., XVIII, 52, 1; XIX, 69, 2. - 

24Diod., XIX, 105—the last in the Book to deal with Greek and 
Macedonian affairs. 

25 Recent attempts by E. Manni to uphold the archon datings given 
by Diodorus (Rend. Aco. Lincei, IV [1949], pp. 53-61; Demetrio 
Poliorcete [Rome, 1951], pp. 70-81) break down in my view through 
their failure to explain those cases where Diodorus has manifestly 
deseribed under a partieular archon events which in fact preceded his 
installation, cf. pp. 283-5, above. Manni's further hypothesis to account 
for special difficulties, namely that Diodorus’ archon year is not really 
the Attic one from one July to the next but a “Macedonian” one 
running from October to October (op. cit., pp. 70-1) appears to have 
little to recommend it in the way of independent evidence or of any 
gain in clarity, the net result being that the majority of the events 
given by Diodorus have to be advanced by a year beyond their true 
dates; to this extent the accepted chronologies (such as e.g. Beloch, 
op. cit., IV, 2, pp. 624 ff.) are still preferable. 


ARISTOTLE ON PLATO’S RECEPTACLE. 


i. Aristotle’ finds that Plato identified the four following 
notions: matter (vAy)—or, more precisely, prime matter—space 
(xópa), place (róros), and void (kevóv) (209b11-17, 214213; 
De Gen. et Corr. 329224). Aristotle distinguishes several 
different conceptions of place and void. Which of these various 
conceptions is he attributing to Plato? 

Aristotle says that “there are just four things of which place 
must be one” (211b6-7). It must be either form (Sos) or 
shape (pop¢4) (209b3), matter, the boundaries of the vessel 
(ra wépara rod éyycov, 212a18), or some sort of extension 
(8iíorguá re) between these boundaries (211b7-8). It is this 
last conception that Aristotle attributes to Plato. This is clear 
from the paragraph that precedes Phys. 209b11. Aristotle gives 
two further descriptions of this conception of extension. It is 
“an extension which is always there, different from, and over 
and above, the extension of the thing which is displaced” (212a 
3-5). “Itis not only the boundaries of the vessel which seem to 
be place, but also what is between them, regarded as empty 
(dAAà kai rò peraéd às kevóv <dv>)” (212a13-14). Aristotle’s 
own view is that “there is no such extension” (211b18). If it 
existed, it would be a subject of which magnitude (yéye6os) could 
be predicated. That is, it would be the matter of magnitude 
(209b6-11). In Aristotle’s philosophy there is no magnitude 
apart from bodies: the matter of magnitude and the matter of 
bodily substance (tAy otclas coparucjs) are the same (De Gen. et 
Corr. 3820b22-25). 

We may also distinguish several different conceptions of void 
in Aristotle. Aristotle’s use of the word xevóv is, to begin with, 
ambiguous. evóv sometimes means “place, either empty or 
full”; and it sometimes means “empty place.” We find both 
uses in a single passage at the beginning of Aristotle’s discussion 
of xevév: “For those who hold that the void exists regard it as 
a sort of place or vessel which is supposed to be ‘full’ when it 


1 All references to Aristotle, where no work is named, are to the 
Physics. The Oxford translation of the Physics and" Cornford’s transla- 
tion of the Timaeus have been used, although not without some 
modifications. 
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holds the bulk which it is capable of containing, ‘void’ when it 
is deprived of that—as if ‘void’ and ‘full’ and ‘place’ denoted 
the same thing, though the essence of the three is different.” 7 
Aristotle is saying here that there is both void void and full 
void: both kevóv and sAzpes are meaningful predicates of rò kevóv. 
There is thus a genus void that has a species void. Aristotle 
also points out that, in the generic sense of “void,” “void” and 
“place” name the same thing although they would be defined 
differently: the words are not quite synonyms. How they would 
be differently defined is not clear. The recurring definition of 
“void” given by Aristotle is “place deprived of body” (róros 
éorepnpévos cdparos, 214217). This is a definition of “void” in 
the specific sense. If we compare this definition with the one 
given in the passage above, we see that Aristotle is using “void” 
in the generic sense and “ place” as synonyms. Aristotle does not 
use “void” in the generic sense often, but one other passage in 
which the word has the broad sense is found at Phys, 216a26-b16. 
Aristotle points out that if a cube is submerged in water, an 
equal volume of water will be displaced. But, he says, “in the 
void this is impossible; for it is not body; the void must have 
penetrated the cube to a distance equal to that which this portion 
of void formerly occupied in the void, just as if the water or 
air had not been displaced by the wooden cube, but had pene- 
trated right through it” (216233-b2). If void pervades the 
cube, there must be a full void as well as a void void. So “void” 
here must mean “place, empty or full.” 

The generic sense of “void” is equated with “space” (xópa) 
at De Gen. et Corr. 826b18-21: “It is absurd ... to think that 


2 oloy yap réwov rive kal dyyetor rò Kevdy TiÉagi» ol éyorres, Boxer é 
apes pèr elvar, Srav ex ròv SyKov ob Bexrixdy éarw, Ürav 06 orepyOy, kevóv, 
és rò abré èy Óv xevdy kal wdnpes kal rómov, 76 8 elvat adbrots o) ratrd öv 
{213 a 15-19). 

3 dy ô 8% TO kev ToUro wey ddbvarov (obdéy yap cpa), dd BB roti kÜfov 
rò loov didornua SednrAvdevat, rep vy kal mpórepov èv TË kevà, wowep k. T. À. 
The Oxford translator is here supplying rò xevéy, which is the under- 
stood subject of the phrase oġôèy yap cua, as the subject of óuXqAvOÉvai 
and of 4» and taking rò foor Óiíer?ua and örep as accusatives of extent. 
This is also the construction adopted by Ross (Aristotle’s Physics, p. 
382). The Loeb translator (incorrectly, I believe) construes ówep ... 
xevà ag the subject of 9iX9Av0éva: and rò fcoy Óiáorgua as the object of 
ài giving the passage a radically different sense. 
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‘the void? means anything except space of a body; so that it is 
clear that there will be a void equal in cubic capacity to every 
body.” * There cannot be a void equal in cubic capacity to every 
body unless bodies occupy void. So “void” must here have 
its generic sense. And, finally, this passage should be compared 
with Aristotle’s statement that “the void is meant to be, not 
body but rather extension of body” (rò yàp xevóv ob odpa àAAà 
cúparos Sidornpa BoíAera, ivar, 914219-20). Since “extension” 
is one possible meaning of “place,” “void” must here again 
bear the sense of “place, either empty or full.” It thus follows 
that “void” (xevóv), “place” (róros), “space” (xópa), and 
"extension? (8torgpa) are all synonyms if taken in one par- 
ticular way. It is thus quite natural for Aristotle to equate 
Platonic matter with void (214213) once he has equated Platonic 
matter with place in the sense of extension (209b6 ff.). Further, 
there is no contradiction between the statement that Platonic 
matter is void and the statement that, according to Plato, there 
is no void (De Gen. et Corr. 325b32-33) if Aristotle is using 
“void” in the sense of “space” in the former statement and in 
the sense of “empty space” in the latter. 

There are two species of void in the sense of empty space 
(xexwptopevov kevóv, 214819) (217b20-21). First, there might be 
a void outside the whole bodily universe that leaves the bodily 
universe itself a plenum. Or, secondly, there might be, as 
Leucippus and Democritus suppose, little pockets of void inside 
the bodily universe (218a33-b2, 216b30-31). Now in the pas- 
sage in which Aristotle says that Plato denies there is a void 
(De Gen. et Corr. 325b80-33) Aristotle is contrasting Plato’s 
explanation of coming-to-be and passing away with Leucippus': 
Leucippus uses the notion of void in his explanation; Plato does 
not. So it follows that when Aristotle says that Plato denies 
there is à void, what he means is that Plato denies there is 
empty space. 

Aristotle also talks about an inseparable void (dywpiordy kevóv, 
214819) (216b383-217210). This notion is extremely obscure. 
Aristolle may even have intended more than one thing by it. 
However, we need notice but one comment of Aristotle's: those 


*eXoiov . . . TÒ kevüp ANo Ti ofeoÓat Aéyeiv m» xópa» cóuaros, Gore 
OgÀov Bre avri copart Tbv Üykov Toor erat kevóv. 
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who make void the matter of body made void inseparable from 
body (214a18-15). This sort of void is a subspecies of void in 
the sense of space. Space may be either empty or full, and full 
space may be either emptiable (xepwróv, 213a32) or unemptiable 
(&xepworóv). If void is the matter of body, it is unemptiable 
fullspace. Thus when Aristotle says that Plato makes void the 
matter of body, he means simply that he makes space the matter 
of body; and this does not contradict his statement in De Gen. 
et Corr. that Plato denies there is empty space. 

Aristotle's interpretation of Plato's receptacle is thus quite 
clear. On the one hand, the receptacle is void in the sense of 
extension or space; on the other, it is matter. Plato in the 
Timaeus does not use tAy in the Aristotelian sense nor does he 
use xevdv in the sense of extension or space. What, then, in the 
Timaeus does Aristotle base this interpretation on? (I am 
assuming here that his interpretation is not based upon private 
information.) The identification of the receptacle with void 
rests upon Plato’s use of the words “space” (x#pa) and “ place” 
(rómos) at Timaeus 52 (209b11-16, 214218-14). The identifica- 
tion of the receptacle with matter rests upon Plato’s use of the 
gold metaphor at Timaeus 50 A-B (De Gen. et Corr. 329a14-24). 

What reasons does Aristotle assign to Plato for holding that 
place or extension or void is the matter of body? One reason is 
assigned explicitly (209b6-12) and another, implicitly (211b 
29-36). The explicitly assigned reason is this. If one abstracts 
the form from a body, the matter is what remains. Plato 
believed that when this abstraction is performed, what remains 
is extension or void (214a12-13). So, according to Plato, matter 
is extension or void. The implicitly assigned reason is different. 
The way in which body is related to place is similar to the way 
in which form is related to matter: place must be distinguished 
from body because two bodies may occupy the same place at 
different times (208b1-8) ; matter, on the other hand, must be 
distinguished from form because two contrary forms may char- 


ë The word tAy occurs at 69 A 6. See A. E. Taylor, A Commentary 
on Plato’s Timaeus, p. 493. The word xerós occurs at 58 A 7, 60 C 1, 
79 B 1, and 800 3. At 58 A 7 it is implied that there are two species 
of space (xópa), empty (kerý) and full (wAjpys): the circuit of the 
whole “allows (or tends to allow) no room to be left empty” (xevyy 
xöpav oddeulay éd delwerGar). 
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acterize the same matter at different times (211b31-33). And 
because matter and place are similar in this respect, they may 
seem to be the same. (One can, we might add, imagine cases in 
which change of place is indistinguishable from change of form. 
One moment the magician has an egg in his hand; the next, a 
full-grown chieken. Was it change of place or change of form? 
In order to prove that it is the former, one must show that the 
egg and the chicken occupy different places at the same time. 
But if the magician is clever enough to keep us from seeing any 
place except that defined by the vessel of his hand, we may very 
well be unable to distinguish change of place from change of 
form. ) 

Finally, we may ask, what was Aristotle’s objection to Plato’s 
receptacle? Aristotle is quite explicit here. Plato has con- 
founded the two distinct notions of place (róros) and matter 
(vAn) (A, 2). Place is separable from body but matter is not 
(209b23-24). (A body can change its place, but it cannot 
change its matter.) Thus the receptacle is both separable 
(xwptordv) from body and not separable (où xopwróv) (214a13- 
16). According to Aristotle, then, Plato’s notion of the re- 
ceptacle is self-contradictory. 

2. Has Aristotle interpreted Plato correctly? This question 
can only be answered by giving one’s own interpretation and 
comparing the two. 

Plato begins the second part of the Timaeus by distinguishing 
three factors (d8y, yévy, 48 E 3-4) in the universe, and he gives 
three different lists of these three factors. He says that we must 
distinguish the paradigm (mapáBeypa, 48 E 5) from its copy 
(pipnpa rapaðetyparos, 48 E 6) and both of these in turn from 
the receptacle of becoming (záows yevéoeos bmoSoxij, 49 A 6). Or, 
to put it another way, “we must conceive three things; that 
which becomes (rò yvyvógevov) ; that in which it becomes (rò èv 
& yCyverat) ; and that whence and in whose likeness that which 
becomes is born (rò dev åpoporoúuevov púerar Tò yvyvópevov) ” (50 
C 7-D 2). Plato's briefest formula for the three is simply “Being 
(àv), Space (xópa), Becoming (yéveors) " (52D 3). Whenever 
I need neutral terms, I will follow the order of the first list and 
Speak of the first factor, the second factor, and the third factor. 

Plato sometimes calls a paradigm an “intelligible form” 
(elos vogróv, 51 O 5). An appropriate name for the second 
factor, but one not used in the Timaeus, would be “sensible 
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form” (dos alof5róv)." That Plato in the Timaeus distin- 
guished these two types of forms is clear from an early passage 
in which he says that “whenever the maker of anything looks 
to that which is always unchanging and uses a paradigm (rapd- 
deyua) of that description in fashioning the form (i8éa) and 
quality (Sóvajus) of his work, all that he thus accomplishes must 
be good” (28 A 6-B 1). The paradigm here is clearly distinct 
from the form of the work. The next point to be established is 
that the second factor consists of such forms. To begin with, 
the second factor consists of copies of the paradigms (ray óvrov 
àe pipnpara). These copies are identified with the things that 
pass in and out of the receptacle (rà eicióvra kai é&óvra) (50 C 
4-5). And these in turn are implicitly equated with forms: 
the receptacle “is always receiving all things (rà mávra), and 
never in any way whatsoever takes on any form (uoppý) that is 
like any of the things that pass in (rà eiowóvra) ” (50 B 8-C 2). 
There are two other passages that are worth noting here. Plato 
refers to the receptacle at one place as “the nature that receives 
all bodies" (4 và rávra Sexopevy cépara pias, 50 B 6), at another 
as “that which will receive in itself all forms” (rò ra mrávra 
exdeEduevov ev atta yévn) (50 E 5). These two passages together 
suggest that bodies are simply forms. This is an important point 
to which I will return. Now Plato says that the second factor 
in the universe is sensible (aic@yrév, 52 A 5) and also that it 
comes into existence (yryvópevov, 52 A 6) and passes out of 
existence (dámoAAópevov, 52 A 7). Thus the second factor con- 
sists of forms that are sensible and mortal. I will call sensible 
forms “ characters.” 

What is the correct interpretation of the third factor? 

Is it space (xópa)? The third factor is clearly identified with 
space at two places (52 A 8, D 3). This is the rock upon which 
we must build our interpretation. Now in these two places it is 
implied that there is only one space since there is only one 
receptacle. Thus “space” here must mean “all of space.” But 
in most other places in the Timaeus “space” means “ part of 


* This is the same distinction that Plato draws in the Phaedo (103 
B 5) between the form in us (rò ér juiv) and the form in nature (rò èv 
Tí gioe). Cornford points out that in the Phaedo uoppý and i8éa are 
used interchangeably for the form in us and eléos is reserved for the form 
in nature, whereas in the Timaeus all three words are used for the form 
in us (Plato's Cosmology, p. 184 and footnote). 
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space” or “place” (róros). There are two passages in which 
this is particularly clear. In one, Plato mentions the view that 
“everything that is must be in a place (ëv tm róro) and occupy 
a space (xaréxov xópav td)” (52 B 4-5). Here “place” and 
“space” are clearly synonyms. In the other, Plato, in speaking 
of the transformation of particles of one primary body into parti- 
cles of another, says that “in the course of suffering this treat- 
ment, they are all interchanging their spaces (ras xópas) " (57 
C 1-2). Notice the plural. This implicit distinction in Plato 
turns up in Aristotle as the explicit distinction between public 
place (xowds rówos), “in which all bodies are," and private place 
{čios róros), Which only the body in question occupies (209a 
32-83). (The English word “space” has, of course, this same 
ambiguity. Compare the use of the word in these two sentences: 
“Space is infinite” and “Two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.”) When Aristotle says that Plato 
identifies space and place (209b15-16), he is thus half right: 
space in the sense of part of space is identical with place. (We 
have not yet answered the question, What is Plato's conception 
of space?) 

Is the third factor matter? Well, it is called a plastic material 
(éxpayeiov, 50 C 2) and compared to a lump of gold that is 
molded into various shapes (50 A 5-C 6). This, as we have 
seen, was Aristotle’s basis for identifying the third factor with 
matter. But must this metaphor be so interpreted? I think one 
should accept the following as a general principle of interpreta- 
iion: the most consistent interpretation is the correct one. Now, 
as Aristotle has pointed out, Plato's conception of the third 
factor is grossly inconsistent if the third factor is matter. A 
body in moving from one part of space to another carries its 
matter with it, but it does not carry its space or place with it. 
Therefore, since the third factor is space, it cannot also be 
matter, unless Plato’s conception is inconsistent. Following 
our general principle of interpretation, let us suppose that the 
third factor is not matter. How, then, is the gold metaphor to 
be interpreted? We can avoid the inconsistency if we take as 
the analogue of a body not the shaped gold but a shape of the 
gold and if we take the receptacle to be not matter but a medium 
—+to use Cornford’s excellent word (Plato's Cosmology, pp. 177, 
194). A medium differs from matter in that bodies move 
through à medium: a body moves through the receptacle, on this 
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interpretation, as a ripple moves through water. The mirror 
metaphor is the one that best captures Plato's thought on this 
subject. A mirror provides a medium in which images appear 
and through which they pass. That this metaphor dominated 
Plato’s thought is clear from numerous passages in the Republic 
(402 A-C, 509 Dff.), but it is no more than hinted at in the 
receptacle passage of the Timaeus (52 O 2-5). The third factor 
is never, in fact, called à mirror. Tf my interpretation is correct, 
Plato’s philosophy differs from Aristotle’s in this important 
respect: for Aristotle a body is a compound (eóv6erov, Met. 
1023a31) of form and matter; for Plato a body is a form (char- 
acter) alone. And we may say, further, that this is a difference 
that Aristotle himself is not aware of; for if he were, he would 
not have said that the receptacle is matter. 

The conclusion we have reached is that the receptacle is a 
medium if the gold metaphor and the mirror metaphor hold at 
all. The next point to be proved is that these metaphors must 
hold to some extent. This is easily proved, for these metaphors 
play a central role in Plato’s philosophy. There is one important 
problem that Plato is unable to solve except by means of them. 
This is the infamous problem of participation. The paradigms 
without the aid of the Demiurge are responsible for the existence 
of characters. Plato tells us that fire, earth, air, and water 
possessed vestiges of their nature before the Demiurge began his 
ordering (53 A 8-B 5; see also Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy, pp. 453-4). The Demiurge is only a 
refinisher. How, then, does a paradigm give rise to a character? 
No unmetaphorical answer is given to this question. Plato is 
able to say simply that the paradigms cast reflections or leave 
imprints. In the one place where this problem is broached in 
the Timaeus Plato says only this: “the things that pass in and 
out are to be called copies of the eternal things, impressions 
taken from them in a strange manner that is hard to express 
(rurubévra da’ abtév tpdrov twa Siodpactoy kal Gavpacrév), we will 
follow it up on another occasion” (50 C 4-6; see Taylor's com- 
ment, Commentary, pp. 324-5).  Aristotle's judgment here is 
certainly correct: ^. . . the many existed by participation in 
the Ideas that have the same name as they” (Met. 987b9-10). 
* But what the participation or the imitation of the Forms could 
be they left an open question” (ibid. 987b13-14). “And to 
say that they are paradigms and that other things share in them 
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is to use empty words (xevoàoyeiv) and poetical metaphors” 
(ibid. 991a20-22 = 1079b24-26). Even Cherniss agrees with 
Aristotle on this point although he tempers his agreement by 
pointing out that Aristotle's own philosophy rests ultimately upon 
the same metaphor: “. .. if Aristotle is justified in disallowing 
metaphor, he is justified in maintaining that ultimately no ‘ex- 
planation’ of participation as such is given” (op. cit., p. 454). 
But Aristotle’s “own account of the ultimate cause of all natural 
process is not only metaphorical but is at bottom the same kind 
of metaphor as that for which he criticizes Plato? (ibid., p. 466). 
(What an excellent example of a tu quoque.) 

We may conclude, then, that Plato intends the receptacle to 
function as a medium. I have gone to such pains to show the 
grounds of this fairly well accepted interpretation’ because if 
it is sound, it can be easily shown that Plato’s notion of the 
receptacle is self-contradictory: the receptacle must both have 
a character and be characterless. 

Since the receptacle functions as a medium, it must have a 
character: the character shared by all media and in virtue of 
which they are called “media.” 

There are four statements in the Timaeus bearing upon the 
characterlessness of the receptacle. Plato says, first, that “it is 
always receiving all things, and never in any way whatsoever 
takes on any character that is like any of the things that enter 
it” (Béyeral re yàp del rà mávra, Kal popphv ot0epíav wore otücvi Tõv 
elotóvrov Spolay eAndey oddapy ot0após, 50 B 8-C 2). He repeats 
the same statement in different words several lines later: “... if 
there is to be an impress presenting all diversities of aspect, the 
thing itself in which the impress comes to be situated, cannot 
have been duly prepared unless it is free from all those characters 
which it is to receive from elsewhere (aAjv dpopdov ðv éxeivoy 
éracév TOv idedv oas péot OéxyecÜaí wofev) " (50 D 4-H 1). 
Plato says, thirdly, that “that which is to receive in itself all 
characters must be free from all characters” (advrwv éxrds iddy 
elvat xpeàv TÒ Tà mávra exdefdpevov èv avrà yévg, 50 E 4-5). This 
statement is also repeated in different words: “... that which 
is duly to receive over its whole extent and many times over all 


7 Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology: “ Thanks to this medium, Space . . ." 
(p. 194). Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas: *. .. space is not the matter 
implicit in the being of sensible things, but only the medium in which 
they come into being" (p. 233). 
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the likenesses of the intelligible and eternal things ought in its 
own nature to be free of all the characters (mávrov éxrds . . . 
ray eiddv) " (51 A 1-3). Now the first two of these statements 
contain restrictive clauses. They do not say that the receptacle 
lacks all characters. They say only that it lacks all characters 
that enter it. This restrictive clause is dropped from the second 
two statements. Is there an inconsistency here? I do not think 
So. Plato is arguing like this. The receptacle cannot possess any 
character that it receives. It receives all characters. Therefore, 
it cannot possess any character at all. The first premise is 
asserted by the first two statements quoted; the second, by all 
four; and the conclusion, by the second two. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, we have Plato’s explicit statement that the 
receptacle is characterless and we have his argument supporting 
this statement. 

Aristotle is thus correct in his assertion that Plato’s notion 
of the receptacle is self-contradictory, but the self-contradiction 
is in a different place from where he finds it. Plato’s difficulty 
is that none of his metaphors will do (if any hold, the receptacle 
must have a character); but, on the other hand, he cannot do 
without them. 

Let us return to the beginning and the four conceptions of 
place considered by Aristotle. Which of the four comes closest 
to Plato’s conception of space—assuming that Plato’s discussion 
of the third factor is simply a discussion of his conception of 
space? The third factor is not matter since bodies pass through 
it. It is not form since it is either completely without form or 
else has only the form necessary to function as a recipient of 
form. It is not the boundary of the containing vessel, although 
the receptacle metaphor might suggest this, since there is no 
containing vessel. A containing vessel would be a body, and all 
bodies are im the third factor. Thus if these alternatives are 
exhaustive, the third factor is the fourth alternative, extension. 
Considered positively, there is this similarity between Plato’s 
conception of the third factor and extension; both extension and 
the third factor pervade a body but do not move with a body. 
Aristotle is correct in attributing the conception of space as ex- 
tension to Plato. However, since the third factor functions as a 
medium, it must be something more than extension alone. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. Davi» Kerr. 
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JAMES Wiuson PourrNzY. The Bronze Tables of Iguvium. Balti- 
more, Md., American Philological Association, 1959. Pp. xvi 
+ 333; 4 pls. (Philological Monographs, XVIII.) 


The seven bronze tablets from Iguvium-Gubbio in the “ Umbrian ” 
language contain “instructions for the religious ceremonies of a 
college of priests known as the Atiedian Brothers who flourished in 
Iguvium during the period of the Roman republic. No other body 
of liturgical texts from pre-Christian Europe can compare with the 
Iguvine Tables in extent. They have therefore an extraordinary 
importance both for the linguistic and for the religious history of 
early Italy ” (p. 1). Though there may be “no scarcity of editions ” 
of them (p. vii), Poultney’s new work is greatly to be welcomed 
for many reasons, Most of the older editions included quasi-Latin 
translations which reflected all too well the perils inherent in trying 
to make sense out of a very limited body of texts with the aid of a 
known language, Latin, which is similar but only that. Poultney’s 
new translation into English is therefore more than merely a boon 
to those who read no Latin; along with Devoto’s Tavole di Gubbio 
it symbolizes the requirement that the interpretation of the Tablets 
must stand on its own merits. 

As for that interpretation, Poultney has again performed a greater 
service than is apparent from the reserved style of the commentary. 
After the two bold sallies of Devoto (in his earlier work; 2nd edition 
1940) and Vetter (1953) now is the time to pause and consider. 
This Poultney has clearly done; but anyone who imagines it to be a 
matter of simple eclecticism should work through a selected, rela- 
tively self-contained passage like the famous beginning paragraph 
of VIa concerned with the taking of the auspices. VI is one of 
the tablets written in the Latin seript. The parallel version (Ia) 
in the national (i.e. Etruscan-based) alphabet, engraved earlier and 
generally shorter, consists here of one sentence only, as compared 
with the eighteen lines of VIa. Even that sentence creates as many 
problems as it solves: to pernaies pusnaies ‘those from in front, 
those from behind’ (augural birds) there corresponds in VIa a 
different pair of adjectives, dersua . . . merstu, which has “ defied 
all attempts at interpretation.” Are they synonyms for the terms 
used in the shorter text? Do they mean as some have thought, 
‘permitting the ceremony’ and ‘favoring the ceremony,’ respec- 
tively? Do they mean ‘right’ and ‘left’? After a painstaking 
discussion, Poultney declares his preference for ‘west’ and ‘ east ’— 
a solution which ean be defended topographically, saves the paral- 
lelism with the shorter version, and ean finally (and definitely not 
primarily!) be justified by an etymology. Etymological considera- 
tions are somewhat, but not very much more prominent than they 
were in Devoto’s approach of which Poultney approves frequently 
(see p. ix)—a slight difference in emphasis which might be expected 
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from a scholar who not only offers text, translation, and commentary, 
but a full-fledged grammar, including an elaborate historical pho- 
nology, as well Where Poultney deviates from Devoto he is es- 
pecially careful to give his reasons, perhaps even with greater stress 
on the purely contextual criteria than where he agrees with him. 
His treatment of stahmei stahmeite: ‘ for this established ordinance’ + 
as against Devoto’s ‘in hae superficie extensa (i.e. the templum) ’ 
is a good example: -ei, says Poultney, is more easily taken as a 
dative than as a locative; other datives precede; the templum has 
another name by which it is referred to a short while later. This 
accomplished, he is able to point out how well his choice fits in with 
a syntactic observation of Devoto’s regarding a number of construc- 
tions which we translate by ‘ for.’ 

Much of Poultney’s interpretive work—an overwhelming amount 
one feels sure—must have consisted in weighing and excluding 
unusable contributions. Occasionally the axe falls on Vetter. So in 
the passage under scrutiny. To Vetter stiplo aseriaia (from the 
augur to the priest) means ‘I demand that you “observe,” i.e. 
consider as important’ rather than the usual ‘demand (imv.) that 
I may observe, and similarly for the reply of the priest in VIa4 (cf. 
Glotta, XXIX, p. 61). It is true that in general aseria- is what the 
priest does; the augur’s own subsequent report (VIal7) on his 
actions is elliptic on the crucial point. But, after all, the augur is 
tabuistically paraphrased as ‘he who goes to aseriato the messenger 
birds’ in our passage, and Poultney must have felt that this out- 
weighs Vetter’s claim that only with stiplo taken as a first person 
form does the verbal exchange take on the true form of a Roman 
stipulatio. This in turn disposes of Vetter’s surprising explanation 
of ef (aserio) in VIa4 as ‘I (observe); a form corresponding to 
Osean tiv ‘I, with -f for Osean -v “ because *eu would be ambiguous 
in the Latin alphabet.” Thus ef means ‘there,’ although it is a 
little untypical in form as well as function: elsewhere the writing 
is ife ife, and (Latin etymology notwithstanding) the translation is 
‘eo, not fibi? On the old question whether arsir in neip mugatu 
nep arsir andersistu . . . sue muieto fust ote pisi arsir andersesust 
is to be understood as ‘other’ or as a case form of a word for 
‘t dedicatio’? or the like, Poultney offers full evidence and then 
translates ‘no one shall make a noise nor shall any other person 
sit in the way ... if a noise is made or any other person sits in the 
way, he will make (the ceremony) invalid.’ Are there any serious 
possibilities of taking arsir as an adverbial form of the stem for 
‘other’? None of those I can think of are smooth enough, but if 
one could be found, the difficulty that the first arsir is not preceded 
by an indefinite pronoun would disappear: ‘no one shall make a 
noise nor otherwise sit in the way (i.e. interfere) ... if a noise or 
otherwise an interference is made... .’ We should then have the 
syntactical advantage of the presumed arsir ‘ dedicationibus’ without 
the semantie diffieulty. 

The texts provide some clues for their relative chronology, but 


1 Following R. G. Kent (Lang. XIV, p. 215). Poultney’s work is 
dedicated to Kent’s memory; see Preface, pp. ix f. 
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these are not simple; “our problem is a twofold one: to determine 
the order in whieh the texts were composed, and the order in which 
the tables were engraved” (p. 23). This has been seen ever since 
Bréal made it evident that where we have two parallel versions, 
one written in Latin seript and the other in the more aneient national 
script, the former is sometimes not copied from the latter but from 
a lost common source. Another factor that looms large in the dis- 
cussion is the designation of the authenticating official, one and the 
same person serving as kvestur in Ib and IIa, but another individual 
bearing the title of uhtur in Va. The Latin loanword kvestur seems 
a sure sign of late Romanization, and it looks as though the kvestur 
had replaced an indigenous uhtur (etymologieally probably = 
auctor); this in spite of the fact that the linguistic form of Va is 
in some ways more recent than that of Ib and IIa (all tablets which 
are written in the national script). The parallel phrasing uhtretie— 
kvestretie suggests strongly that this is indeed the story. The diffi- 
culty appears as we read III, 4, 7, 8 where the Atiedian Brothers 
are described as electing or appointing an uhtur. Vetter took this 
to mean that neither uhtretie nor the abbreviation oht found on one 
of the few other Umbrian inscriptions that exist (355 Co. 236 Vet.; 
Assisi) refers to an eponymous magistrate. He rendered both by 
* auctoritate.’ 

A word might be said apropos of another probable instance of 
vocabulary change observable in the Tablets; an entire system of 
changes in fact. Involved are the words sevakni- seuacni-, perakni- 
peracni-, perakri- peracri-, sakri- sacri-, and sakru- sacro- (i.e. the 
-o/à-stem). Devoto thought that peracri- supplants perakni- under 
the influence of sakri, with which both perakni- and peracri- form 
antithetie pairs like sakreu perakneu Va7 but peracris sacris VIb 
52,56. Even Vetter who is one of those who reject this view and 
assign different meanings (‘anniculus’; ‘praestans’) to the two 
words must admit that peracnio is “miswritten” for peracrio in 
one passage, VIa54. The two words dovetail neatly otherwise: the 
form with kn occurs in II and Va (and in VIa), while cr occurs 
in Ib, VI and VII. What interested Devoto in particular was that 
Ib, in national seript, goes here with the Latin-written tablets, as 
it frequently does. Vetter himself has eollected the traits which 
indicate a relatively recent origin for Ib (without discriminating 
much between the chronology of the composition of the text and that 
of its execution), Poultney hesitates to follow Devoto, principally 
on etymological grounds. But then he appears to attach no im- 
portance to the fact that the mutual distribution of sakri- and sacro- 
is almost exactly parallel (p. 173) :? there is sakri- (saeri-) in I, II, 
III, Va (and VIb, in the formula peracris sacris), (sakru-) sacro- 
in VI and VII and, once again, in Ib! According to Devoto the 
specific meaning of the word, regardless of course of the stem final, 
is ‘inherently sacrificial’ as opposed to perakni- peracri- * inherently 


?On p. 92 Poultney says: “sakre ace. sg. beside the a-stem form 
sakra sacra, precisely like OL sacrem, ete., beside standard -o/é-forms.” 
Lat. sácres and sacri did archaically occur side by side, but can we think 
of them as synonymous? See below. 
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secular, requiring special aetion to become fit for sacrifice, Used as 
a noun, it applies to sacrificial animals. The Latin sderés porci 
serves as a confirmation; but aside from being a technical expression 
it is an archaism (olim, Varro R. R., IT, 1, 20), and we may safely 
believe that the replacement of U. sakri- by sacro- in the later tablets, 
which must have taken place just a little after the alteration from 
perakni- to peracri-, reflects the influence of the prevailing Latin 
o-stem sacer (itself a different adjective with a more widely re- 
ligious, non-technical meaning).? Outright Latin loanwords may be 
few in the Tablets (p. 8; kvestur is a characteristic one) yet a 
subtler kind of progressive Latinization is a familiar aspect of 
Umbrian. The peculiar trend of Umbrian sound change may be one 
aspect of it; others have been discussed by Devoto, T. I., p. 52. This 
leaves us with the problem of the relation between perakni- and 
sevakni- seuacni- (p. 180). This word may mean something like 
‘unblemished, perfect.’ It oceurs freely in II, IIT, IV, and VII, 
keeping its shape throughout. Its etymology and that of perakni-, 
as well as the possible relation of these two words to Lat. sollemnis, 
are indeed extraordinarily difficult problems (p. 243), but they are 
also problems such as should not be allowed to obtrude themselves 
too early in the discussion. 

The position of Umbrian (and Osean) in relation to Latin and the 
other Italie dialects which has just been touched upon has of course 
been the subject of much controversy. Poultney takes a realistic, 
middle-of-the-road attitude, discouraging over-dramatization (pp. 
7-9). Proto-Italie (in any ease an entity which never had an ex- 
istence on Italian soil) can be no absolute, even to its proponents. 
Those, on the other hand, who reject that hypothetical intermediate 
stage between Proto-Indo-European and the recorded forms of 
speech (Oscan, ete., Umbrian; Latin with Proto-Romanee, Falisean; 
Venetic) ought not so much to emphasize the extent of the dis- 
crepancies between Osco-Umbrian and the rest as their antiquity. 
While Osco-Umbrian shares some innovations with non-Italie, “ cen- 
tral” Indo-European languages like Greek and Germanic,‘ it still 
has a great many others in common with Latin-Falisean—by no 


3 The formal distinction may follow an old pattern; of. Gk. dxpés with 
Lat. dcer (deri-). 

4 Some of the phonological isoglosses that have been named are worth- 
less. As Poultney points out (p. 67) the labialization of the labiovelars 
is later than the syncope -kt- < -gwet- in forms like U. fiktu, which in 
turn is probably later than the change from older kt to ht. The indis- 
putable fact that in “the treatment of the labiovelars . . . the dialects 
agree with Greek (especially with Aeolie . . .) and with the Cymric 
division of Celtic” (pp. 8f.) can therefore not be used for the purpose 
for which some scholars have tried to use it. On the other side of the 
ledger there is the merger of ew and ou into ow which has been and 
perhaps deserves to be listed as a Proto-Italie innovation (more 
cautiously Poultney, p. 41). Still, in con-claudé > con-cloudó > con- 
clüdó one would like to think that the first step in the (specifically 
Latin) “weakening” was eu (compare parco peperci; Niedermann, 
Historische Lautlehre®, p. 35, etc.) ; since there was no other eu to merge 
with, the subsequent change to ow, duplicating the earlier Proto-Italic 
development (?), is perhaps not unexpected. 
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means all secondary and diffusional in character. The Proto-Italie 
period may have fallen very early. We may even envisage it as 
a reasonably well-defined dialect area within a still eohesive Indo- 
European world. 

Poultney’s Grammar is a full and reliable repertory of earlier 
research, including his own valuable contributions. Naturally it 
differs from some of its predecessors not only in being more up to 
date but also in treating Umbrian by itself rather than primarily as 
one partner of the Osco-Umbrian group (although of course Osean 
is taken as fully into account as one could wish). Poultney thinks 
it unsafe to attempt to reconstruct a phonemic system for the lan- 
guage as we have it, but he evidently and necessarily has rather firm 
ideas as to the consistency with which the spellings are used. As he 
conveys these ideas on the whole successfully, the implicit style does 
little enough damage. Only occasionally does one feel a little lost, 
for instance where it is stated that “ final à is altered in quality but 
keeps its quantity” (p. 44; so also Buck). This suggests the 
presence of some specific evidence of length, where all we seem to 
have are spellings with -u -o which according to the table on p. 32 
(in which the optional devices for writing length are, incidentally, 
not fully represented) may stand for either a short or a long vowel. 
It is true that there is no need to posit a shortening of final -@ But 
then there is reason to believe that the short vowel written -u -o 
had lower, more “#”-like allophones than the long one (p. 42).5 
Buck therefore cautiously ascribed an entity “ā” to what we would 
now call the Umbrian phoneme inventory. I suspect that Poultney 
intends to do, in effect, the same. The point may be impossible to 
decide, and the same may be true for others of the same type. The 
particular question about final -à might not of course have ever been 
raised if it had not been for the Latin parallel, -a for -à in the 
nom, sg. of the -d-stems and nom. ace. pl. of the -o-stem neuters. 
In general there is somewhat more to the matter of vowel length 
than Poultney has wished to include in his phonology. Apparently 
he is dissatisfied (pp. 27; 63 £.) with Vetter's (and earlier) attempts 
to establish a relative chronology for the several tablets on the basis 
of “ inverse " writings of k to represent original long vowels ( Hand- 
buch, pp. 183, 187 225—Ib is once more involved). On the other 
hand, the spelling frateer Vb16 (p. 43) has been regarded as very 
doubtful evidence by a number of scholars. Occasionally Poultney 
gives or implies his view on archaisms. Vuecis IIa44, as is not 
unusual, is emended to Vuvçis ‘Lucius’ and the spelling with uv 
interpreted as a family tradition (p. 169; ef. Osean Luvkis). Such 
customs are familiar in Italy: Dwilóus, transcribed Bios, comes to 
mind, The present instance would throw an interesting light on the 
history of writing in Iguvium. It is a little more difficult to picture 
the preservation of intervoealie s in asa ‘altar’ and eikvasese ‘the 
members of a priestly college (loc.) ’ as a “ritualistic archaism ” as 
Poultney doubtfully suggests (p. 74), especially if it were thought 
that the archaism in question was one of speech and not one of 
writing. 


5 See, however, p. 29 with the suggestion that the long mid vowels 
M were progressively raised as the language developed. 
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Enough of small detail? The remainder of the Grammar is char- 
acterized by the same general regard for broad but critical reporting 
of scholarship. All in all, the new Bronze Tablets of Iguvium will 
greatly appeal to workers in many disciplines: to students of ancient 
history and of classical literature; to historians of religion who will 
in partieular appreciate the careful array of parallels from Roman 
and Greek ritual with which the commentary is replete; to anthro- 
pologists; and most certainly to linguists. 


Henry M. HoENIGSWALD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ARTHUR STANLEY Pease. M, Tulli Ciceronis De Natura Deorum 
Libri III: Libri Secundus et Tertius. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. 539-1257. $17.50. (Bimillennial Edi- 
tion.) 


The second, concluding volume of Professor Pease’s prodigious 
edition of Cicero's De Natura Deorum has followed quickly upon the 
first surprisingly quickly when one considers the difficulties en- 
countered nowadays in the publication of scholarly works of such 
generous proportions. It contains the text and commentary for 
Books II and III of the dialogue, fragments preserved from Book 
III, several pages of Corrigenda and Addenda to both volumes, 
and an Index of nearly twenty pages. In its general appearance and 
format, and in its method and procedure,’ it is the twin of its 
predecessor, so that what one had to say in praise or censure of the 
earlier volume as a whole might easily be applied with justice to 
the present one. There is the same respectful handling of the Latin 
text, the same learned and exhaustive annotation and interpretation 
awarded indiscriminately to all matters, important * and unimport- 
ant,? and the same serene and disinterested execution of the task that 
the author set himself. 


* How is the relation of urfeta to Lat. rota, Skt. ratha- pictured 
(p. 55)? 

1 See my review of Volume I in A J. P., LXXIX (1958), pp. 208-13. 

?] must register again my objections to the form of presentation (see 
my remarks on Vol. I, ibid.). Instead of becoming reconciled, or at least 
resigned to the format, I confess that I find it ever more exasperating, 
even after considerable experience with it. 

9, , , the citation of many passages in extenso, and such arrangement 
of them that, by reading them as they stand, the user may reach for 
himself a logical conclusion, without needless editorial verbiage” (Pre- 
face, p. vii). 

4Cf., e g., the notes on the Underworld, pp. 550-2; on allegory, pp. 
705-8; on the alphabet, pp. 1112-14. 

5 The commenetary to the section of Book II (120-32, pp. 851-94) on 
the wonders of vegetable and animal life abounds in the curious lore 
of natural history, peripheral at best. Pease begins his note on 
malodorous animals thus: “Since Cicero mentions multae and the 
example of the American Skunk was unknown to him, we may assume 
more than one animal as the source of the remark .. ." (p. 878). 
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Now that the completed work is before us, it will perhaps be asked 
whether this dialogue deserved such minute attention. Professor 
Pease might well answer, simply, that it was a task that attracted 
him, and that, as Housman told us long ago in his Introductory 
Lecture, is reason enough for doing one thing rather than another. 
It would then be irrelevant or impertinent to suggest that such an 
attitude today, in the words of Edmund Wilson,’ “. . . seems to imply 
that there is no difference in value between one department of learn- 
ing and another or between the different points of view from 
which the various kinds of research ean be conducted.” But is the 
suggestion impertinent, when a distinguished scholar has devoted 
more than twenty years of his free time, when dozens of individuals, 
academic institutions, and libraries have been called upon for assist- 
ance (gratefully acknowledged), and when more than one Foundation 
have more than once granted subventions—all for the publication 
of yet another edition," three years in the printing and so expensive 
that few can afford to buy it, of a treatise which Cicero carelessly 
dashed off during a single summer and which, for all its influence 
in centuries past, is now in certain respects merely a curiosity and 
is for long stretches all but unreadable? This is not to say that 
there will not be many times when students of ancient philosophy 
will consult Pease’s work with great profit, but there may be some 
who will be inclined to agree with Velleius (I, 23): propter paucos 
igitur tanta est rerum facta molitio. 

In his Preface to the whole work Pease writes (p. vii): “ Certain 
reviewers of the editions mentioned [the author’s De Divinatione and 
Fourth Aeneid] have objected that the editor’s own views were not 
at all times clearly revealed.” He then goes on to quote Cicero (I, 
10) to the effect that such critics are over-inquisitive. Despite being 
thus disarmed, I cannot but think that the complaint of the reviewers 
is just. Granted that it was chiefly his intention in the commentary 
to put before his readers, to make of them what they will, the 
pertinent ancient references and the views on each point of a host 
of modern scholars, surely the editor cannot be excused from the 
responsibility of stating the conclusion he must have reached after 
long study. When Pease does venture to give his opinion, it is 
couched very cautiously, often in the form of a question. About as 
close as he ever comes to assessing the enduring value of the De 
Natura Deorum is this statement in the Introduction (p. 51): “.. 
the present work . . . perhaps with more reason than any other 
extant work of Greek or Latin literature may claim attention from 
those modern students who approach the philosophy of religion by 
historical and comparative methods.® The problems of the work... 


° The Triple Thinkers, 2nd ed. (1948), p. 61. 

"In his Introduction, Pease lists some 250 since the editio princeps. 

* See, for example, p. 552 in Vol. II, at the end of his long note on 
the famous quaeve anus tam excors inveniri potest . . .: “Is Balbus 
perhaps here trying to show that the Stoies were no more superstitious 
about the underworld than were the Epicureans, though the latter posed 
as the advocates of advanced views?" 

“Guarded as this judgment is, it seems misleading if it is to be 
taken as implying that Cicero was using truly “historical and compara- 
tive methods” (as Pease indeed implies on p. 8). The core of the 
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are seldom unworthy of the study which has been (and may yet be) 
devoted to them by keen minds, and the exposition, in spite of care- 
less and hasty composition, raises philosophical writing from the 
dull level into which it seems to have fallen among the Greeks to a 
literary form which may well arouse the admiration and challenge 
the imitation of modern popularizers in this field." 

J. B. Mayor, whose three-volume edition of the De Natura Deorum 
was completed in 1885, was less cireumspect. Devout Christian and 
proper Victorian, he declares in his Preface to Volume III: “ Be- 
lieving that the entrance of Christianity into the world is the central 
fact of man’s history, the key to all that preceded and all that has 
followed it, I have always esteemed it to be the highest offiee of 
elassieal seholavship to throw light upon the state of thought and 
feeling in the two great nations of antiquity at the time of the birth 
of Christ. It is as a contribution to such an inquiry that the treatise 
on the Nature of the Gods seems to me to possess a unique interest 
and value. . . ." In his view, Book II (Balbus! presentation of the 
Stoie theology) prefigures Christianity, and so he terms it “ perhaps 
the most important contribution to theologieal thought which has 
come to us from classical antiquity " (III, p. xviii). Pease, on the 
other hand, has striven for, and has achieved to an amazing degree, 
objectivity and timelessness. Although he refers in his Addenda to 
studies appearing as recently as 1958, his work, judged on its spirit, 
could well have issued forth from a philological seminar of Bis- 
marck’s Germany, or, for that matter, from the study of the Elder 
Pliny. Mayor was troubled by the impact of Darwinism on tradi- 
tional beliefs; 9 it would be difficult to discover from Pease not 
only that we are in the age of the exploration of space but that the 
world has changed appreciably since Mayor's day. 

Such studied objectivity is very likely a virtue. What is definitely 
not a virtue in the present edition is the run-together character of 
the commentary. This feature is particularly annoying when one 
tries to follow Cicero’s argument point by point and, in the present 
volume, to weigh Balbus’ case for Stoic theology in Book IT against 
the refutation which the Academic Cotta offers in Book III. Now 
it is true that in the course of his discussion of Cicero’s sources for 
the treatise in his Introduction (pp. 36-51) Pease does divide and 
subdivide the text into sections and at various points in the com- 
mentary * he does consider problems of arrangement, but in the 
one instance the analyses are not especially useful or handy for 
study of the text, and in the other they deal with certain segments 
only and are indistinguishable from the mass of the notes. What we 
need but do not get here is a graphic confrontation of the argument 
in Book II with that in Book ITI, or at least some such analysis as 


treatise is the presentation of contemporary Stoic theology, with every- 
thing else subservient, as H. A. K. Hunt makes plain in his The 
Humanism of Cicero. (Melbourne, 1954), pp. 131 ff. 

19 Of. Vol. III, p. xviii: "... the general proof here given in Book II 
of a rationally ordered universe, and of a providential care for man 
ean never lose its interest or value. It holds good against all theories 
of evolution, whether ancient or modern, which would make mind 
posterior to matter." 

3 E.g. in Vol. IT, pp. 646, 894, 1050. 


r 
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Mayor provided for each of the three books. I cannot think why 
this obviously helpful feature was not ineluded. Possibly it is a 
ease of the tyranny of the format. 

This is aetually not a minor eritieism, although it may appear to 
be. The bulk of modern seholarship on this treatise has centered 
upon the question of Cicero's sources (as one can see from Pease’s 
review in the Introduetion). The argument of the dialogue is 
neither novel nor original, but its provenience is important to the 
student of Hellenistic philosophy, since the writings upon which 
Cicero was drawing have largely been lost. For the scholar interested 
in reconstructing the work, say, of Panaetius or Posidonius, 
Cicero’s treatises are of prime value.? Furthermore, Cotta’s ostensi- 
ble refutation in Book III of the Stoic position has, at many points, 
very little reference to Balbus’ argument in Book IT. Hence the 
question arises: Did Cicero have recourse to sources for Book III 
that were completely independent of those used for Book II, and 
very likely from different periods in the development of Stoicism? 
À summary outline of the points made in these books would have 
been useful for eonsidering this question, especially in an edition that 
is intended to be exegetical. 

Concerning this lack of correspondence in the argument Pease 
writes in his Introduction (p. 48): “Whether Book 3 should be 
(more logically) arranged to match the divisions of Book 2 or Book 
2 so arranged as to be more conveniently refuted in Book 3 is the 
dilemma which apparently confronted Cicero... ." But whether or 
not the “dilemma” exercised Cicero, it should have received a 
somewhat more profound treatment from an editor who is always 
ready to devote columns of notes to such tangential matters as the 
flooding of the Nile.? In his review of Hunt’s book (see note 9, 
above), Solmsen +4 remarked of the “lack of real contact between 
De Natura Deorum II and III”: “I am ready to believe with Hunt 
that the authors on whom Cicero relied in Book III did not know 
or at any rate did not criticize those whom he follows in Book II." 
The probability that this was so increases, it seems to me, when one 
considers the following: 1) Accustomed by long experience in the 
courts to looking at both sides of a case, Cicero might well have 
been the first to undertake in a single work an examination pro and 
con of Stoic theology; 2) Cicero had no intention of departing to 
any extent from his sources; 3) accordingly, in Book II he presented 
the case (others had made) for the Stoic views, and in Book III 
the case (others had made) against them: neither pro or con need 
be predicated upon the other as here given. 


12 See, e. g, M. van Straaten's Panétius (Amsterdam, 1946). Pease, 
curiously, seems not to know this book although it contains a long and 
interesting review of the problem of the sources for Book II of the 
De Natura Deorum (pp. 240-55). 

33 Pp. 886-8. For all the richness of the commentary, one is occasion- 
ally surprised to discover that an important parallel passage has not 
been cited: e.g. pp. 571-2, s. v. capite velato one might expect a refer- 
ence to the splendid and nearly contemporary passage in Lucretius (V, 
1194-1203). But probably Pease decided that Lucretius does not supply 
any information about the Roman practice of veiling the head during 
sacrifice. 


?* A, J.P., LXXVI (1955), pp. 430-2. 
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Faced as he was with a work whose arrangement is at best 
untidy and poorly integrated, Pease must be commended for his 
sound handling of the text. He has resisted the temptation to 
transfer whole sections to places where they might be thought to 
contribute to a more logical development of the argument. For 
example, he has rightly not followed Mayor in shifting ITI, 53-60 
to come directly after IIT, 42, but has allowed the passage to stand 
in its traditional position (see his discussion on p. 1050).35 The 
sections III, 43-60 make tedious reading indeed, wherever they are 
put. Hirzel (quoted by Pease, p. 1092) observed that they have 
“little to do with religion and even less with philosophy " and Pease 
himself calls them a defect, remarking that they “approach more 
nearly to the style of a mythological dictionary, like Hyginus, than 
to a conversation between friends” (p. 27). This does not deter 
him, however, from lavishing upon these paragraphs nearly eighty 
pages of commentary, although they require only eight pages in 
Plasberg’s Teubner text. 

Of the Corrigenda and Addenda which Pease has supplied for 
both volumes (pp. 1235-8), the former apply principally to Volume 
I, the latter to Volume I1. There were, inevitably, many misprints 
in Volume I, especially in the Greek passages cited, and Volume II 
also has its share. Certain of these, rather odd, are perhaps due to 
the book’s having been printed abroad. Still and all, these two 
volumes stand as a truly remarkable specimen of complicated print- 
ing. The Index to the whole edition (pp. 1239-57) is a necessary 
and useful guide to the commentary, which has imbedded in it so many 
informative notes upon an astonishing diversity of subjects. This 
wide range ean best be indicated by listing a few consecutive entries 
from the Index, which may be taken as typical: “. . . platanus, 
Plato, plectrum, Pleiades, pleonasm, Pliny (Elder), Pluton, poets, 
poisoned arrows, poleeat, politics, Pollux. . . ." 

It is perhaps presumptuous for any one person to attempt to 
review what is, aw fond, an encyclopaedia. The only one really 
qualified to pass judgment on these volumes is their author. But 
it remains to say again what was said in my review of the first 
volume, that Pease’s edition of the De Natura Deorum is a monu- 
mental example of a kind of rigorous scholarship that is fast dis- 
appearing, and as such it must command immense respect. Its 
defects—and not all would agree that they are defects—are all too 
easy to criticize; its virtues reveal themselves gradually and will 


15 Bailey remarks of his own editions of Lucretius, another author 
who in the past has suffered greatly from editorial omniscience: “ Com- 
paring the edition of 1898 with that in the three-volume edition of 
1947 I have returned to the MS reading in almost 200 places, the 
text of 1921 representing nearly a half-way house" (Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship, ed. M. Platnauer [1954], p. 280). 

16 As might be expected, there are already addenda to Pease's addenda: 
e.g. G. Pfligersdorffer, “Cicero über Epikurs Lehre vom Wesen der 
Götter (nat. deor. I, 49)," Wiener Studien, LXX. (1957), pp. 235-53; 
R. Coleman, “ Cicero De Natura Deorum I 65 and the Stoie Criticism 
of the Atomic Theory,” Mnemosyne, ser. IV, XIII (1960), pp. 34-8; 
K. Kleve, * Die Unvergüngliehkeit der Götter im Epikureismus," Symb. 
Osloenses, XX XVI (1960), pp. 116-26. 
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ensure its taking its place as an indispensable aid to the study of 
ancient philosophy and Roman religion. 

Professor Pease has now made two notable eontributions—the 
other is his De Divinatione—to that admirable series of editions in 
English of Cicero's several philosophical treatises which was inaugu- 
rated well back in the last century by Holden, Mayor, and Reid. 
Unfortunately, the very excellence of these editions, with their micro- 
Scopie attention to individual segments, has prevented our seeing 
clearly, in the total eorpus, a coherent plan, an orderly sequence, 
and a sustained argument, to use Hunt’s words. It is truly incredi- 
ble that it was not until the appearance of his The Humanism of 
Cicero a few years ago that we had a synoptic view of Cicero’s 
achievement, It is possible now to imagine that Cicero had worked 
out over the years a personal philosophy, which Hunt is pleased to 
call humanism, And it may no longer be necessary to wonder at 
length (Pease, Introduction, pp. 33-6) what Cicero, the professed 
Academic, meant by remarking at the very end of the De Natura 
Deorum that the Stoic presentation of Balbus seemed to him ad 
veritatis similitudinem ... esse propensior. He might have meant 
what he said. 


Cart R. TRAHMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Micue, LejEUNE. Mémoires de philologie mycénienne. Première 
série (1955-57). Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, 1958. Pp. 402. 


Mycenaean philology is moving out of pioneering articles and 
groundbreaking monographs into stolid handbooks and exhaustive 
treatises. Books like S. Luria’s Jazyk 4 kultura mikenskoj Grecit 
(Moscow, 1957) and O. Landau's Mykenisch-griechische Personen- 
namen (Goteborg, 1958; see A.J. P, LXXX [1959], pp. 325-8) may 
still hover on that borderline of frisky conjecture that has in a few 
short years outdated much of the philological detail of Documents 
in Mycenaean Greek, But works such as the Mycenaean appendix 
(pp. 314-61) of A. Scherer’s revision of the second volume of 
Thumb’s Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte (Heidelberg, 1959), 
and E. Vilborg’s Tentative Grammar of Mycenaean Greek (Goteborg, 
1960) are well beyond the stage where, to quote one of our reviewee’s 
rare flashes of printed humor, “le mycénien doit se manger chaud.” 

Whoever insists on piping hot Mycenaean must occasionally be 
content with a warmed-over helping out of those two refrigerators 
of past Mycenological endeavor, Studies in Mycenaean Inscriptions 
and Dialect and Nestor. Yet that is by no means a ground for 
complaint when Michel Lejeune, well-known Sorbonne professor, 
author of the excellent Traité de phonétique grecque, great recent 
protagonist of Venetic philology, and with P. Chantraine prime 
mover of Mycenaean studies in France, here offers us a collection of 
past and present essays, published under the auspices of the research 
institute that he heads. Rather one welcomes the new convenient 
accessibility of so much seattered work, augmented by material not 
otherwise published. 
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The volume contains fifteen chapters, including a general introduc- 
tion, dated November 1957, and excluding addenda (April 1958) 
and diverse useful concordances,! indices,? and corrigenda.® 2-9 were 
written between April 1955 and January 1957, and published in 
Revue de philologie (2, 6),* Revue des études anciennes (4),9 Études 
mycéniennes (Paris, 1957) (5, 7), Minos (3, 9), and Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris (8).9 They are duly provided with 
the sigla ML 2-ML 9 assigned by S.M. I.D., and the new ML 10- 
ML 15 bring up the rear, while the volume at large is dogtagged ML 
16 by the eareful reeorders of the London Institute of Classieal 
Studies." 

Varied as is the subject matter in time, scope, and consistency, 
it is an admirable body of evidence for one man’s protracted and 
specialized preoccupation with a new branch of philology. Lejeune 


1 Notably that of Evans’ Knossian inventory numbers with the 
running alphabetic classification by tablet groups in Bennett-Chadwick- 
Ventris, The Knossos Tablets (B. I. C. S., Suppl. 2 [1956]), now replaced 
by & new edition (B.I.C. S., Suppl. 7 [1959]). 

? Cross-refereneing within the volume is, however, inconsistent; in the 
latter half of the book there is needed double reference to both original 
publieation and new location within the Mémoires. Yet in the earlier 
articles one finds merely the former, and only some familiarity with the 
tome will make one realize that many a locus quoted is readily accessible 
within the same covers (see e.g. page 111, n. 7, which should refer to 
ML 3, and page 167, n. 33, where ML 4 is meant). 

3 Add the following: P. 34, n. 63 read Risch. P. 42, line 16 read ¢ > 6. 
P. 62, line 29 read na for first ne. P. 196, n. 31 read Bechtel. P. 217, 
line 20 read Colombaria. P. 244, line 3 read identifications, P. 248, 
line 34 read mpéc*o[ves. P. 299, first n. read 64 for 65. P. 309, n. 107 
read zo-wo for wo-zo (cf. note 11 below). P. 316, line 16 read émpíaro. 
P. 316, line 32 read prononciation, P. 322, line 24 read Goold-Pope. 
P. 347, line I3 read Ashmolean. 

4 Identical with his Essais de philologie mycénienne, 1-3 (Htat de la 
recherche, Inventaires de roues; Nouveaux inventaires de roues), of 
whieh new instalments have appeared as follows: 4-5 (Observations sur 
les composés privatifs, Observations sur le nombre duel) in Rev. Phil., 
XXXII (1958), pp. 198-217, 6 (Les dérivés en -ter-), ibid., XXXIV 
(1960), pp. 9-30. 

ë This equals Études de philologie mycénienne, 1-2 (Langue, écriture, 
orthographe; Les tablettes pyliennes de la série Ma), followed later by 
3 (Les adjectifs mycéniens à suffixe -went-) in R. E.A., LX (1958), pp. 
5-260, and 4 (Comptabilité de Pylos: un barème dégressif de rations 
alimentaires), ibid., LXI (1959), pp. 5-14. 

? Apart from reviews and short contributions too numerous to men- 
tion, Lejeune's work on Mycenaean includes * De quelques idéogrammes 
mycéniens” (Rev. Ét. Gr., LXXII [1959], pp. 123-48), “Textes my- 
céniens relatifs aux esclaves" (Historia, VIII [1959], pp. 129-44), 
“Les siflantes fortes du mycénien” (Minos, VI [1960], pp. 87-137), 
* * Présents’ et ‘absents?’ dans les inventaires mycéniens” (La Parola 
del Passato, XV [1960], pp. 5-19), and “ Prêtres et prêtresses dans les 
documents mycéniens " (Hommages à Georges Dumézil (Brussels, 1960], 

. 128-39). 

PE ML 1 is * Déchiffrement du linéaire B," E. E. A., LVI (1954), pp. 
154-7. But neither S. M. I. D. nor Nestor has recorded Lejeune's second 
earliest publication on Mycenaean Greek, “ Interprétation de quelques 
textes de Cnossos et de Pylos,” C. E. Acad. Inser., 1955, pp. 159-61. 
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is sound, sober, commonsensical, and always lucid in his exhaustive 
marshalling of evidence. While not lacking in ideas, he has no use 
for bold theorizing, and the result is a certain occasional aridity. 
Nor has he any patience with Beattyesque chicanery, and wastes 
hardly a word on the detractors of Ventris’ solution (p. 205). 
Lejeune’s essays fall into several discernible types. There is the 
kind that takes a specifie group of tablets (wheel-inventories from 
Knossos and Pylos [So, Sa] in 2 and 6, Pylian ‘ proportional tribute’ 
[Ma] ledgers in 4, and ‘flax’ or ‘linen’ [Na, Ng, Nn] records in 
7) and subjects it to exhaustive scrutiny by internal evidence, 
drawing especially on the book-keeping system and other kinds of 
nonlinguistie content. Elsewhere he chooses a feature of phonology 
(labiovelars in 14), morphology (the ending -phi in 8), word-forma- 
tion (reduplieation in 11), or lexicon (da-ma, du-ma in 9, mpéoßvs 
in 12), and tries to reach the limits of the assured or the plausible, 
being content, if need be, to conclude with a non liquet (p. 258). 
The five ehapters not yet accounted for deal with the writing system: 
phonetie values of rare signs are treated in 3 and 10, sign 43 (ai 
or 44) in 5, signs for cluster groups like nwa, pte in 13, and reflec- 
tions on the general efficiency of the Linear B script make up chapter 
15. Lejeune thinks, inter alia, that the presence of a separate voiced 
dental series and the lack of distinction between r and | may have 
a single cause, a fluctuation of Z and d in the language of the model 
script, substantiated by such pre-Hellenic items as "O8vcocós: 
*Odvaceds, Sddvn: Addvn, AafópwÜos: da-pu,-ri-to-jo. Thus the 
l-series might have been taken over as d. But Lejeune realizes that 
the most likely model, Linear A, fails to offer support ( da = da), 
and that Cypriote ża and lo equal in form Mye. da and ro (pp. 
827-8). E. L. Bennett uses a more convincing argument from fre- 
quency, there being a lot more t: d opposition in the Linear B texts 
than would be the case for the other occlusives, had separate voice- 
less: voiced signs existed for them. Because incidence of ambiguity 
swells geometrically in relation to distributional frequency, mere 
practicality may have been reason enough for the introduction of a 
separate d-series (Language, XXXVI [1960], pp. 139-40). 
Uncertainty is still the order of the day in Mycenaean philology. 
Nobody excels Lejeune as a practitioner of ars nesciendi. Yet for 
all his caution, a considerable amount of contradiction, retraction, 
and rectification has found its inevitable way into the volume. For 
example, a-mo-ta is interpreted by Lejeune as an adjective dppoord 
(pp. 31-2, 38, 116, 122). But p. 116, n. 16 he mentions Ventris’ 
idea that it should be taken as hármo(ta) (= Gk. dpyara) meaning 
here ‘wheel + axle, later replacing Myc. i-gi-ja as the word for 
‘chariot’ On pp. 384-6 new Pylian evidence finally convinces him 
of the correctness of Ventris’ view. Here as elsewhere the reader 
must unlearn in the addenda what was solidly and stubbornly ex- 
pounded and maintained throughout the regular volume. But such 
is the havoc wrought by annorum series et fuga temporum. Another 
sort of frustration faces one in papers like the one on péoflvs, 
where 14 pages of inquiry serve to determine that there is really no 
conclusive evidence for its Mycenaean attestation. This reader, at 
least, instinetively tried to credit the article instead as a study of 
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mpéofus ‘old, elder, ambassador, chairman’ at large. As such it 
unfortunately could not profit from the remarks of Ernst Fraenkel 
in Lingua Posnaniensis, VII (1959), pp. 7-9. Lejeune (p. 240), 
usually very shy of etymology, even latches on to a possible Indo- 
European comparison with Arm. erée ‘elder, priest? < *pre(i)s-g"u-, 
thus literally a ‘fore-goer’ (ef. e.g. Skt. agre-gi- ‘front-going’). 
We are not surprised to find him in the company of Wackernagel, 
Schwyzer, and Fraenkel in considering the Homeric feminine rpécBa 
an analogical formation (not, however, after s«órva 6ed, but by 
phonological analogy from a possible feminine in -yd, which should 
have yielded *xpéola; after all, mpéoßvs itself has analogical @ from 
mpéuBos, mpéoBioros, while dialect forms like Doric zpefyvs are 
phonologieally regular). Lejeune finds it unlikely that we might 
have *pres-g"à beside *pres-g^u-; but he should have brought in the 
Sanskrit purogavd- ‘leader’ with its variants purogá- and puro- 
gamá-, which clearly betrays the variants gam- and gä- (Gk. faívo 
and éfigy) of the root related to English ‘ come.’ 

That very form *zpécla leads us over into another of Lejeune’s im. 
portant subjects of concern, the interpretation of rare signs. There is 
the Mycenaean word pe-re-82, where Furumark saw zéAekvs Or mpéo- 
Bus, Palmer IIéAe and Doria IIeAew ‘ Dove-goddess,’ and Gallavotti 
TlAécja ‘seafaring goddess.’ Instead of the values implied by those 
suggestions, Pugliese (Studi classici e orientali, VII [1958], p. 20), 
Ruipérez (Minoica, pp. 359-64 [Berlin, 1958]), and Lejeune (pp. 
210, 217, 243) came independently to take 82 as sæ, seeing in 
pe-re-82 a name related to Perse(phone), or (Lejeune) the above- 
mentioned form *«pécía. Yet the table on page 323 gives no value 
for 82, and the same lack obtains in regard to 88, whose very ex- 
istence is questioned (cf. p. 55), whereas on page 51 it was “ very 
probably? vo, or ra, In some other instances Lejeune finds a 
solution simultaneously with others (29 = pug: ze-pu,-ro, etc. pp. 
53-4), or joins in the chorus (e.g. 23 = mu, pp. 52-3). Two signs 
in particular, 71 and 87, have preoccupied Lejeune at great length. 
71 is read as we, on the basis of te-mi-71-ta = termiwenta, cor- 
responding to the Homerie reppióevra (pp. 34, 51, 111, 118, 323) 
with secondary liaison-vowel (ef. Hom. dowiwóeooa, kAopakóecoa 
in place of *&owuce-, *kAepgak-z-). But in the addenda (pp. 338-9) 
the newly added Pylos tablet Sa 1266, reading te-mi-de-we-te, causes 
a reinterpretation of 71 as dwe (thus a genitive "répyu8os must once 
have existed, beside the *répy.os implied by Homer, of Hes. répjus: 
wots). This dwe neatly matches the dwo (42 bis) discovered by 
Riseh (Minos, V [1957], pp. 28-34), and falls into the pattern of 
nwa (48) and kwe (87) (ef. chapter 13 on ‘signes syllabiques com- 
plexes’).8 The latter hinges on the evidence of o-da-ke-we-ta beside 
o-da-87-ta (pp. 34-6, 50, 263-4, 327; interpreted as ondark-wenta), 
and is taken to denote a secondary morphological cluster of velar 
stop + w, rather than either IE k? (labiovelar) or k +w (Mye. 
i-go ‘horse’), where the special *labiovelar signs’ are used (16 qa, 
78 qe, 21 gi, 32 qo). Benveniste (B. S. L., LIV? [1959], pp. 87-8) 


® Georgiev's value the (Études mycéniennes, pp. 76-8 [Paris, 19571) 
may be safely consigned to oblivion. 
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is right in voicing some bewilderment at this point, but 'june- 
turalists? would probably cheerfully drive a juncture through the 
middle of the sign and hail the graphematopoeie acuity of the 
Mycenaean scribes. On sign 85, the best Lejeune could do was to 
stress its word-initial environment and assume vowel value in conse- 
quence (p. 51). Georgiev suggested ó (Ht. myc., pp. 68-71), re- 
jecting Furumark’s earlier su and Palmer's sja. Yet the latter has 
now been strikingly vindieated by the interpretation of PY Ma 
225.2 za-we-te (vs. pe-ru-si-nu-wa) as the Mycenaean equivalent of 
ores, Tires ‘this year’ (*kyd-wetes, cf. ofpepov). KN Od 666 
*85-u-te a-pe-i-si to-so then contains the same word with samprasà- 
rana grade (ef. (¢)éros vs. mwépvoi), and the equation a-si-ja-ti-ja: 
PY Ma 397 a-85-ta, adds further support.? 

That brings us to another, final topie among the many here treated 
by Lejeune (ef. also Minos, VI [1960], pp. 87-137). The series of 
signs conventionally transliterated za (17), ze (74), zo (20) 1° seems 
to denote the clusters appearing in classical Greek as oo (77) or £ (88). 
The notation with z is arbitrary, and from analogy with the stops 
Lejeune in his earlier articles writes ss instead (pp. 20, 47, 62), but 
later resigns himself to using z, in the name of unity among scholars 
(pp. 205-6, 322, index; Minos, VI, p. 91).  Lejeune's 'sifflante 
forte’ (a term suffering from some overuse under his pen) is thus 
on a par in the seript with k:g or p:b. Chadwick (Et. myc., pp. 
83-91, ef. J. H. S., LXXIX. [1959], p. 190) maintains that ¢ alone 
is regularly so written, and would explain other instances as excep- 
tions; but Lejeune’s view makes better systematic sense. Thus we 
find ky in za-we-te, ka-zo-e (PY Va 1323; *xdxcoes, ef. a-r05-6 = dptoc 
beside superlative dpioros), su-za (avn), and gy (gy, dy, Hy-) in 
me-zo-e, wo-zo (vs. later gpdw), zo-wo, to-pe-za, ze-u-ke-u-si, 
2€-PUy-ro, ze-s0-me-no. On the other hand ky is also written with 
s in wa-na-so-i, pa-sa-ro; this is the regular notation for ty (later 
a(o) or rr) in to-so, a-pe-a-sa, -we-sa, and for ts (later (a) or rr) 
in -da-sa-to, while of tw (later oo or rr) there is no clear example. 
But there is also ke-re-za with ty; hence simply a certain amount of 
assimilation and incipient graphie overlapping of the two notations 
has to be recognized. 

This review has dealt not only with the Mémoires, but has also 
included works of the same type published subsequently. Myceno- 
logists will await and anticipate their appearance in due course as a 
second set of Mémoires, much to the benefit of Helladie philology. 


JAAN PUHVEL. 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


? Cf. L. R. Palmer, Minutes of the Mycenaean Seminar of the Institute 
of Classical Studies, University of London, June 1, 1960. 

10 Hardly eu (79), for which Lejeune tries out wo, instead (pp. 
211-17). 

?1 In Minos, VI, p. 126 one should add PY An 519.2 zo-wo to Lejeune’s 
material. The reading wo-go is due to earlier erroneous copying. Thus 
we probably have a proper name Zóos (cf. Landau, Myken.-griech. 
Personennamen, p. 153 [1958]); for its classical attestation see O. 
Masson, Beiträge zur Namenforschung, VIII (1957), p. 167. 
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DigrMAR Korzentewsxi. Die Zeit des Quintus Curtius Rufus. 
Koln, 1959. Pp. v + 86. 


Since Curtius History is one of the five extant consecutive 
accounts of Alexander's expedition, it seems strange that almost 
nothing is known about the man or his work. Tarn (Alexander the 
Great, II, p. 91; references are to this volume) unnecessarily con- 
fused the question of Curtius’ purpose in composing his History by 
pronouncing in his typically persuasive way that “the reason for 
the existence of this [work] cannot even be guessed.” I have pointed 
out (History of Alexander the Great, I, p. 2), however, that at V, 
1, 1-2 Curtius says that he is writing formal history. The question 
of his date, which has been variously placed over a period of two 
centuries, now remains to be settled. 

It is a special pleasure, then, to weleome the most recent work on 
the subject, an excellent far-ranging German doctoral dissertation, 
typically solid and sober, with a precise and well-reasoned solution 
to offer. The text is preceded by two pages of bibliography directed 
at Curtius’ date. The first chapter, ten pages long, reviews the 
literature that has appeared since 1841; I have not read all these 
works. 

Nothing much has ever been extracted from Curtius to suggest his 
date, I believe, save the well-known statement at X, 9, 3-6; after a 
reference to the civil wars following Alexander’s death: “ There- 
fore the Roman people rightly and deservedly asserts that it owes its 
safety to its prince, who in the night which was almost our last shone 
forth like a new star. The rising of this star, by Heaven! rather 
than that of the sun, restored light to the world in darkness, since 
lacking their head the limbs were thrown into disorder. How many 
firebrands did it extinguish! How many swords did it sheath! How 
great a tempest did it dispel with sudden prosperity! Therefore our 
empire not only lives afresh but even flourishes. Provided only 
that the divine jealousy be absent, the posterity of that same house 
will continue the good times of this our age, it is to be hoped forever, 
at any rate for very many years” (Rolfe’s translation in the Loeb 
edition throughout). 

Who was the emperor? The choice is not very wide, because we 
must select an emperor who was preceded by civil wars that 
threatened the physical existence of the Roman Empire. Further- 
more, we must take a date before the fall of the Parthian Empire 
(A.D. 227), since Curtius refers to that Empire as standing. I 
quote Tarn (p. 113, n. 1) £x» toto, so that we may have the references 
and the gist of the matter and also note that his summary misses a 
forthcoming point: ^ V, 7, 9, the Parthians now rule Macedonian 
cities; V, 8, 1, they now hold Eebatana; VI, 2, 12, they now rule 
everything beyond the Euphrates." (To this add IV, 12, 11, the 
Parthians now hold Seythian lands.) So far as I have ever been 
able to diseover, there is only one other passage in Curtius! History 
that has any meaningful bearing on a possible date: “Having 
therefore suffered many disasters and having risen again from their 
ruins, now at last wholly restored by long-continued peace [longa 
pace], they [the people of Tyre] are at rest under the protection of 
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Roman clemency” (IV, 4, 21). Curtius is speaking not merely of 
Tyres long peace, but also of Rome’s protection, implicitly the 
proteetion made possible by Rome's long peace. 

We have now before us the problem and the ancient references. 
If ever the date of Curtius is to be established, it must be on the 
basis of internal factual evidence. I agree entirely with Tarn (p. 
112, n. 4) that “ Curtius’ date cannot be decided by style—few ques- 
tions of fact can.” 

Korzeniewski methodically presents the various possibilities: which 
emperor, preceded by Roman civil wars and before the fall of 
Parthia, did Curtius have in mind? Augustus excepted for the 
moment, could it have been Claudius (the candidate, incidentally, of 
Rolfe in his introduction to the Loeb edition, p. xxi), or Vespasian 
or Septimius Severus? Korzeniewski (pp. 38f.) considers them all 
and especially the possibility of Septimius Severus: here the dis- 
cussion revolves chiefly around Altheim’s unconvincing study of 
Curtius’ style and the linking together of Hercules and Liber Pater. 
Nor is Korzeniewski convinced by Altheim that late imperial times 
are indicated by Curtius, VII, 5, 42 (“the use of arrows is now 
frequent") and ITI, 11, 15; IV, 9, 3 (the protective “ plates? worn 
by Darius! horses and horsemen in battle). Oddly enough, Tarn 
does not consider Septimius Severus, but says (p. 113) that Curtius' 
book * could have been written for Caraealla . . . but not published 
till the accession of Severus Alexander in A.D. 222.” But, as he 
says, the civil wars after Commodus were by that time far in the 
background, and he settles rather cursorily for Augustus (p. 114). 

Nothing very conclusive has ever been said for any one of these 
emperors. Korzeniewski, however, now argues at length (pp. 51 £.) 
that Curtius’ style and content are appropriate to early imperial 
times. Various “parallels” are also found for the passage in the 
tenth book: the Roman world after the death of Caesar (a person 
truly like Alexander) resembled Alexander's empire after the death 
of its king; with Octavian Rome, unlike the world after Alexander, 
found its savior, a head; and more of the same, which apparently 
ean be easily eulled to support almost any position. Korzeniewski then 
proceeds (p. 85) very ingeniously to place the completion of Curtius 

r History at a precise moment, between 25 and 23 B. C. In 25 B. C, 
that is to say, the temple of Janus was closed for the second time by 
Augustus in recognition of the “long peace” (the Tyre passage, IV, 
4, 21) that had settled on the world; moreover, Marcellus was clearly 
the designated successor of Augustus. But in 23 B.C. Marcellus 
died, which would vitiate the reference (X, 9, 6) to the posteritas of 
the royal house (a telling point, which certainly gives us the terminus 
post quem non, if Augustus is to be the date, for we need not under- 
line the other deaths in his family). 

There are difficulties, however, with 25 B. C. First, Curtius X, 9, 5: 
Non ergo revirescit solum, sed etiam floret imperium. Tarn’s para- 
phrase and comment (p. 112) are: “The world not only grows 
green again but flowers [i. e. Curtius was writing quite a time after 
the Emperor’s accession].” Secondly, it is difficult to believe that 
Curtius, despite his rhetoric, could in 25 B. C. speak of a longa paz. 
Peace, yes; but in the preceding year Augustus himself had cam- 

« paigned in Spain. 
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' There is another possible objection to Augustus as the date; but 
first let me say that Claudius cannot be considered, since the civil 
wars of the late Republic were so far in the background. Nor can 
Vespasian, since the physical existence of the Empire was never in 
doubt. Moreover, as Korzeniewski says (p. 38), Vespasian’s Jewish 
war rules out Curtius! reference to neighboring Tyre's long peace. 
This leaves Septimius Severus who, when he had established himself 
in Italy following the disturbances, revolts, and murders after Com- 
modus’ death, had still to face the possible physical dismemberment 
of the Empire, with rebellions in Britain, the East, and Gaul. 

Moreover, it seems to me that we are not forced to come to Septi- 
mius Severus as the emperor of X, 9, 3-6 simply by the process of 
elimination, though that should suffice. To me, Curtius V, 7, 9 (so 
abruptly summarized by Tarn, as I have remarked) seems signifi- 
eant: “ And not even in the long age which followed its [Persepolis] 
destruction did it rise again. The Macedonian kings laid waste 
other cities, which the Parthians now possess; of this city not a 
trace would be found, did not the Araxes River show where it stood. 
That river had flowed not far from its walls; the neighbouring 
peoples believe, but do not really know, that the city was twenty 
stadia distant from it.” 

The question now is, was Persepolis in existence in Augustus’ 
day or rather did people customarily think of it as such, for in that 
case Augustus is definitely ruled out as Curtius’ date? In any event, 
the first sentence of Curtius is clearly a misstatement of fact (though 
see Herzfeld, below), Alexander, of course, burned the palace at 
Persepolis, but Diodorus, XIX, 21 and 46, mentions the so-called 
partition of Persepolis in 316 B.C. We know from II Maccabees 
9, 1-2 that in 165 B.C. the people of Persepolis repulsed Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes. Strabo mentions Persepolis at IL, 79, 80; XV, 727. 
730. Tarn (C..A. H., IX, p. 599, with bibliography), in discussing 
trade routes of the first century B. C., refers to the deseription of 
Persepolis as “the mart of the Persians” and to Strabo’s references 
to the Persepolis-Carmania route, Three graffiti of the second cen- 
tury A.D. have been found at Persepolis (E. Herzfeld, Archaeo- 
logical History of Iran, p. 80 and cf. p. 45; Iran in the Ancient East, 
p. 308 and ef. p. 276). It is not clear, to me at any rate, whether 
Herzfeld’s references always mean Persepolis or Istakhr, the town 
three miles from Persepolis that succeeded it and perhaps preceded 
it. He speaks of Persepolis as sinking into oblivion soon after 
Alexander, says that Diodorus means Istakhr not Persepolis, and 
yet the graffiti, he says, come from Persepolis. Certainly by the 
second century A.D. the center of the area was Istakhr (ef. N. C. 
Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, p. 268, with references 
and map). 

The one thing certain in Curtius, V, 7, 9 is that Persepolis no 
longer existed in his day. For our point, it matters not at all whether 
Diodorus and Strabo meant Persepolis or Istakhr: what does matter, 
as I see it, is that Persepolis stood for something other than oblivion 
in the thinking of Diodorus and Strabo. If Curtius had been their 
contemporary, would he have written as he did? It strikes me as 
more credible to speak of Persepolis in oblivion from the vantage 
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point of ca. A.D. 200. Certainly Curtius’ references to the emperor 
and his family (and the preceding civil wars threatening the physical 
existence of the Empire, quite a time after which Curtius wrote) 
and to the long peace fit Septimius Severus better than the Augustus 
of 25-23 B.C.; we are indebted to Korzeniewski for his acute 
observation that no other period in Augustus’ reign is possible. 


C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


A. EnNoUT and A. Menuer. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine: histoire des mots. Quatrième édition, revue et corrigée. 
Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1959-1960. Pp. xviii + 820. 


The demand for earlier editions of the justly renowned dictionary 
of Meillet and Ernout has been so considerable as to make necessary 
a fourth edition (henceforth designated as IV), and this edition, in 
contrast to the photo-offset format of III, has been printed in the 
usual manner. It has two columns per page. It contains nothing 
fundamentally new in plan or doctrine; like previous editions it gives 
very detailed accounts of the word-families as they are represented 
in Latin texts, with careful attention to levels of usage, and it gives 
adequate data regarding cognates in other languages while avoiding 
extensive discussion of conflicting views in cases where the actual 
Indo-European etymology is in doubt. For this one turns to Walde- 
Hofmann, the two dictionaries being thus complementary to one 
another. 

The latest edition of the Dictionnaire étymologique, however, has 
undergone extensive revision in many minor details. This results in 
part from the fact that account has been taken of work published 
subsequent to the appearance of III in 1951. Vetter’s Handbuch 
der italischen Dialekte, vol. I (Heidelberg, 1953), is generally taken 
as the basic work of reference for Italie dialect forms, in this func- 
tion largely replacing Buck’s Grammar of Osean and Umbrian. 
Andrés Lexique des termes de botanique en latin (Paris, 1956) is 
cited with moderate frequency in connection with plant-names. There 
are a fair number of new entries, some of them Greek loans (e.g. 
alpha, alphabetum, antefana, authepsa, cataphractes, cataplasma, 
chaos, c(h)aracter, cottabus, cubus, melus, paedagogus, palaestra, 
paragraphus, paralysis, schisma, scincus, stauro, theatrum, tropaeum, 
typus), some divine names (e. g. Apollo, Fatuus, Fatua, this last pair 
having been briefly noticed in III under fatuus, fatuor; Feronia, 
Pantica, Picumnus, noticed briefly under pica, picus in III; Sancus 
and Sanqualis, noticed in III under sancio, here have a separate 
article of 20 lines; Summdnus, noticed in ITI under manis). The 
number of Hittite cognates cited is nearly double that in ITI, and 
several Umbrian forms also appear for the first time in IV. 

Within the limits of a review it would not be profitable, even if 
it were possible, to list all the instances in which IV shows evidence 
of revision; a few of the most important and interesting will have 
to suffice. anas, -atis: connection with no, mare is suggested as a 
possibility; plausible, if the s- in Skt. snati, U. snata, Olr. snám 
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does not constitute a diffieulty.—aneus: taken as a dialectal variant 
of uncus.—anser: the notion that the loss of k- was induced by the 
influenee of anas, whieh was ignored in III, is here rejected as 
* arbitraire.”—araneus: etymological discussion greatly expanded, 
partly in dissent from Benveniste’s reconstruction *arak-s-n--— 
aries: Gk. pidos, Irish earb (both with suffix -bho-) are added to U. 
erietu, Arm, aru as cognates.—caesius: southern Italic origin favored 
because of the unrhotaeized s.—Üamenae: discussion is expanded to 
include Camillus and other derivatives of the Etruscan root Cam-.— 
2°-cando: Skt. candati ‘il éclaire?’ is added to the Latin forms, which 
were the only verbal forms admitted in [II.—casa: the intervocalic s 
is taken as evidence of borrowing in III, of borrowing or of pre- 
Indo-European origin in IV; but is not the true significance of the 
s that the borrowing took place, from whatever source, sufficiently 
late to escape rhotacism, or in other words probably not earlier than 
the fourth century B. C., unless we admit -s- from an earlier -ss-?— 
cassiterum: IV goes back through Gk. kacoírepos to Elamite as the 
ultimate source.—culina: taken to be related to coquo, as in III, but 
with the added suggestion that contamination with elus (commonly 
adjaeent to the kitehen) was responsible for the phonetie form of 
culina.—culleus: because of the -eus and the Etruscan origin of the 
poena cullei, the punishment of patricides, an Etruscan origin is 
suggested for this word, but without abandoning an ultimate Medi- 
terranean source and some sort of connection with Gk. koA«ós.— 
cura: IV in effect rejects the connection with Gk. rerinuat sug- 
gested in III, since the labiovelar implied by such a connection 
would have to yield p- in the Paelignian form coisatens, which we 
cannot avoid connecting with cura, curaverunt—famulus: Etruscan 
origin receives much less favor here than in III.—guberno: in IV 
it is no longer considered necessary to assume an intermediary 
between xvfjeovó and the Latin form.—habeo: in the Oscan form 
hafiest Ernout takes the f as an error, as in III; yet haf- in Buck, 
no. 18?, = Vetter, no. 28, despite the damage caused by the cutting 
of the window in the wall, is generally restored haf[iar = habeatur 
and regarded as support for the f in hafiest.—haru-, har- (in 
haruspex, hariolus): IV contains some references bearing on the 
theory of derivation from Assyrian har-, recently revived because of 
resemblances between Babylonian and Etruscan divination.—horreo: 
possible connection with (h)ér, hirtus, hordeum is suggested.—Italus, 
Italia: these words make a new entry not found in III, but Ernout 
rejects the familiar connection with witulus as ‘land of calves’ and 
proposes a possible Illyrian origin.—lambo: at the end of this article 
he suggests connection with labia, labra. The implication then 
appears to be that the lips are ‘ what are licked’; for adjectives in 
-io-, -'0- with passive sense one may compare saucius, sacer, lacer.— 
liber: connection with édedGepos is treated with more skepticism than 
in III, because of the lack of support for Latin 7 from ou < eu and 
because of Falisean [l]oifería beside Loferta—mina: the Semitic 
origin of Gk. uya is expressly stated in IV.—mordeo: Skt. mardati, 
Ved. mradate and mardayati are cited as alone having a plausible 
connection; in III no sure connection was admitted—mulier: the 
ancient explanation a mollitia . . . velut mollier, ignored in III, is 
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here cited merely to be rejected.—mis: the final paragraph, on the 
failure of Latin to make & thorough distinetion between mice and 
rats and on the late appearance of the true rat, is a new addition.— 
negotium: IV cites Benveniste's suggestion (Ann. d. Sc. Norm. 
Super. di Pisa, XX, I-II, pp. 1-7) that negotium is a translation of 
doyoAia.—Nero: IV cites not only the usual cognates O. mr, U. 
nerf, but also suggests derivation of O.-U. *nertro- ‘left’ [actually 
represented by U. nertru, with no Oscan evidence] from the same 
root, as a euphemism with ‘the strong(er) hand’ as literal meaning 
of the full phrase, and dpiorepds is a semantic parallel; quite plausi- 
ble, but it raises the question whether English worth, ete., then go 
along with nertru (‘stronger > left > north,’ based on eastward 
facing) or remain with véprepos ‘lower.’—no, nas: to the Indo- 
Iranian, Greek, and Celtie cognates of III is added Toch. [B] 
ndskem ‘ils baignent.— norma: in III no etymology was admitted; 
IV suggests derivation from yváógova, accusative of yvónov, through 
an Etruscan medium. gröma, on the other hand, is derived in both 
III and IV from yvópga, a by-form of yrdpor—ob, obs: IV adds 
Venetic op to the cognates already given; we might further add 
Myeenean opi to the Greek forms èri, Omifev, Ómíaw.—obscénus: 
the new article is little changed, but ends with an interesting con- 
jecture of derivation from *ob-scae-nos ‘qui vient à gauche,’— 
poples: treated as of obscure etymology, but E. P. Hamp’s article 
(A.J.P. LXXV [1954], pp. 186-9) is worth citing, in which he 
produced new Albanian evidence in support of the derivation of 
poples as a p-dialeet form from *k"ek"l- —repudiuwm : treated in ITI 
under pés (‘fait de repousser du pied’), connection with pudet 
being taken as a popular etymology, while IV has a 20-line article 
favoring connection with pudet against pés.—sero, sévi: connection 
with Gk. Zu, which was ignored in III, is mentioned in IV only 
to be rejected; Frisk, while not positively accepting it, regards it 
with more favor.—sublimis: the article in IV cites at the end Lang., 
16.93, though without mention of the author or the content: N. W. 
DeWitt had here proposed derivation from limus, designating a 
straight, seamless web of cloth worn as a girdle by attendants at 
certain religious and legal ceremonies; celestial beings are repre- 
sented in art with a limus held in the two hands and arched over 
the head: if limus is understood of the zodiacal belt, sublimis 
becomes elear.—t£esta: IV shows considerable revision; while he adds 
Gk. kóyxos ‘shell’ and ‘skull, and German Kopf < cuppa as se- 
mantic parallels, he largely rejects the notion that the barbarian 
habit of using human skulls for drinking-eups played a part in the 
semantic evolution of testa.—tuguriwm: formerly treated under tego 
as a probable derivative of the same root; in IV it has a separate 
article and is taken as a probable loan, possibly Gaulish.—turyis: 
the etymology is declared unknown, as in III, but IV follows the 
remark with a suggestion of possible borrowing of a dialect form 
related to torqueo.—uatés: Celtic origin is suggested in IV on the 
ground that uatés is the only Latin masculine agent-noun in -és. But 
payrts on the Greek side is also rather unique.—wenus and Venus: 
IV has been extensively revised and expanded, with incorporation of 
a part of the material in Ernout/s Philologica, IT, pp. 87-111 = R. Ph. 
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XXX (1956), pp. 7-27. Vesta: IV has here made use of Frisk's 
discussion under éovia and of Dumézil’s Rituels indo-européens à 
Rome, pp. 33 ff.—uwir: the usual cognates are given: with 7 Irish fer, 
Welsh gwr, Goth wair, ete., with 7 probably U. uiro ueiro, positively 
Skt. virdh, Lith. vyras. For the quantitative variation he compares 
wirus, which in conjunction with Skt. visam shows the dialectal 
distribution of % and ? reversed. The i-forms are attributed to 
“popular” lengthening, but it seems likely that wir: virdh, Gk. 
urds, Skt. bhütáh, and many similar pairs reflect a variation of 
monosyllabie and disyllabie bases in zero-grade, or, to use Sanskrit 
terms, of anit- and set-roots, and that evidence for laryngeals in the 
prehistory of the long forms should be sought with the help of 
Hittite. 

The typographieal errors which I have found are so few as to be 
almost negligible. Under cautus the cross-reference should be to 
caueo, not cauco. Under fel the Old Church Slavic form zlüt? in the 
ninth line from the end of the article should read itu, as ten lines 
above, while Zl#éi in the seventh line from the end should read 2d; 
the forms are important because they involve 4 from an original 
labiovelar but z from a palatal. Under grex the Hesychian form 
yéypepa should read yépyepa. Under septem, ninth line from the end, 
for setpifitas read septintas. 
James W. PounrNEY. 
THE Jouws HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Jonn ÁmrRUR Hanson. Roman Theater-Temples. Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1959. Pp. 112; 16 pls. with 55 illus. $7.50. (Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archaeology, XX XIII.) 


The author, who is now a professor at the University of Michigan, 
received an excellent education at Princeton University, under Erik 
Sjóquist in the Department of Fine Arts, and under George E. 
Duckworth in the Department of Classics. He also studied from 1953 
to 1955 in Rome, where he benefited from the knowledge of Lily 
Ross Taylor and Lawrence Richardson. He thus combines knowledge 
of ancient architecture, Roman topography, ancient literature, and 
ancient religion, all of which were necessary for reaching his goal: 
to show the connection between Roman theater and Roman religion. 
This goal is clearly expressed in the Introduction, but unfortunately 
not in the title. Many people may at first think that Hanson intends 
to discuss temples which were used for theater performances, as 
medieval churches were. 

In the first chapter the author shows in a eonvineing way that 
the site of early dramatic performances was in front of sanctuaries, 
long before Pompey in 55 B. C. erected the first stone theater below 
the temple of Venus Victrix. The oldest recorded Roman ludi, the 
Consualia and Equirria, were given at the altar of the god to whom 
the games were dedicated. From them developed the eireus games 
in the Cireus Maximus and in the Cireus Flaminius. Hanson believes 
that only ludi circenses, not ludi seaenici, were given here (p. 12), 
but that from the beginning temporary auditoria were erected for 
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dramatic representations before the temples of the gods to whom they 
were dedicated. Several of these temples for which scenic plays are 
testified are near the Circus Maximus. Thus the iudi Megalenses 
were undoubtedly given on the Palatine before the temple of Magna 
Mater, as Cieero tells us (De haruspicum responso, 20-0): ". . . 
those games which our ancestors wished to be held on the Palatine, 
in front of the temple in the very sight of the Great Mother, at the 
Megalensian festival. . . ." This temple is fortunately well known. 
Tt stands on a high podium. The open spaee before it was built 
up to a level platform by means of a terrace wall (Fig. 2). When 
the plays were presented here, the goddess eould wateh the games and 
the participants of the games could look up to her. We know that 
the goddess during the second century B.C. was a spectator of 
Plautus’ Pseudolus (191 B.C.), Terence’s Andria (166), Hecyra 
(165), Heauton Timorumenos (168), and Eunuchus (161). Mimes 
also were performed before the temple of the Great Mother, but 
particularly in front of the temple of Flora, which stood on the slope 
of the Aventine hil; Ceres, with Liber and Libera, had another 
temple on the Aventine, overlooking the western end of the circus. 
Lily Ross Taylor believes, in eontrast to Hanson, that not only the 
circus games, but also the scenic plays were given on the occasion 
of the dedication of temples, in their vicinity, like those of the 
Magna Mater and Ceres, and then were celebrated regularly on 
their anniversaries at the same place. When Livy (XL, 51, 3) 
mentions in the year 179 the theater and proscenium near Apollo 
(theatrum and proscaenium ad Apollinis), he certainly must mean 
that an auditorium and a stage were constructed near the temple of 
Apollo. This temple, erected in the republican period and rebuilt in 
32 B. C. by the consul C. Sosius, has been excavated recently near 
the later Marcellus theater. Augustus, who dedieated the theater to 
his nephew Marcellus in 11 B. C., names it in his Res Gestae (Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, IV, 22), ad aedem Apollinis, “near the temple 
of Apollo. Thus it is certain that in the republican period tempo- 
rary auditoria were built in front of temples. 

In Chapter II Hanson makes the important and interesting state- 
ment that the architectural pattern which we find in the republican 
theaters and later in the theater of Pompey, that is the steps for 
spectacles placed below temples, is found also in sanetuaries as well 
as in civic buildings. It surely is à Roman form, in contrast to Greek 
theaters which stand alone inside a sanctuary, separated from the 
temple of the god. The Roman theaters, in contrast, are joined to the 
temple so as to form an organic unit with it. Such a combination is 
found best in the sanctuaries of Gabii, Tibur, and Praeneste. In 
Gabii there are about 12 rows of steps or seats in a semicircular 
stairease, whieh leads to the level of the temple podium (p. 30, 
Fig. 5). Below the staircase was a semicircular platform, which 
probably served for ceremonies connected with the cult of the 
divinity worshiped in the temple. A priest standing in the doorway 
of the temple would look down directly on the stage building behind 
the orchestra. The sanctuary of Hercules Victor at Tivoli is closely 
parallel to the one at Gabii, but on a larger scale (pp. 31f., Figs. 
7-8). The sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste, after being 
bombed and shelled in World War II, was recently newly studied and 
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reconstructed (Fasolo and Gullini, Il santuario della Fortuna 
Primigenia a Palestrina [Rome, 1953]; Hanson, pp. 33-6, Figs. 
9-11). The uppermost of the series of terraces contains a circular 
shrine. Its facade is hidden by a curved double colonnade, from 
which a cavea-like staircase deseends with seventeen steps to a 
small semicircular platform. The next terrace is an immense reetan- 
gular piazza, surrounded on three sides by a double colonnade. A 
simple ceremony or a sacrifice could be performed on a small top 
orchestra; a more extended ceremony or a pageant could be per- 
formed on the lower large piazza. We have here a typical Italo- 
Hellenistic axial and frontal building unit. 

The same architectural pattern of theater-like steps dominated 
by an important building is also found in political meeting places 
of the republican period. The American Academy of Rome has 
recently excavated in Cosa the comitium and the euria, dated from 
the third century B.C. The curia is a rectangular room; the 
comitium has a circular pavement, around which eight circular steps 
are laid, designed for about 500 standing people. The speaker 
stood in the center of the orchestra (Hanson, pp. 37-9, Figs. 12-13, 
after Richardson). In Rome also the comitium had a concave theater- 
like seating place (Erik Sjóquist, Studies Presented to David Robin- 
son, I, pp. 400f.). Thus curved steps served simultaneously as the 
entrance to an important building and as a theatron. The curia was 
a political as well as a sacred place like a temple; the comitium was 
a gathering place for masses like a theater. Many of these models 
discussed in chapter II may have been known to Pompey, when he 
placed a theater below a temple. 

In Chapter III Hanson, therefore, can definitely state that the 
combination of a theater with a temple is in a good Italic-republican 
tradition. It is testified for the theater of Pompey by Tertullian 
(De Spectaculis, 10, 5), “a structure dedicated as a temple of Venus, 
under which he had placed steps for watching games " (non theatrum 
sed Veneris templum nuncupavit, cui subiecimus, inquit, gradus 
spectaculorum). Hanson rightly rejected the suggestion that this 
combination of a temple placed above a cavea was what Pompey 
borrowed from the theater in Mytilene. He had a model of it made 
and erected one in Home on the same design, but larger and more 
solemn (Plutarch, Pomp., 42, 3). The reviewer assumes that the 
theater in Mytilene was an odeion, a music hall for lyrical contests; 
indeed Plutarch tells us that Pompey “was present in Mytilene at 
the traditional eontests of the poets, who took at that time no other 
Subjeet than the actions of Pompey." The odeion had—like other 
Greek assembly halls, bouleuteria and prytaneia—a closed form, with 
the platform of the speaker connected to the rows of seats by a 
small semi-circular or square place, all under one roof (see M. Bieber, 
The History of the Greek and Roman Theater (Princeton, 1961, 2nd 
ed. revised and enlarged], pp. 181 f., Figs. 630-3). 

Hanson leaves the question what Pompey borrowed from Mytilene 
without a definite answer (p. 53). He is, however, inclined to regard 
the immense rectangular enclosure behind the theater as an explana- 
tion of Pompey’s borrowing (see Figs. 1 and 19). This portico is 
surrounded by a colonnade with a series of exedras around the eir- 
cumference. Hanson calls it rightly the first public park in Rome, 
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whieh had many descendants, for example in the Portieus of Livia 
(Fig. 20). It is also suggestive of the Kaisareion (Caesareum) form, 
investigated by Sjöquist (“Kaisareion, a Study in Architectural 
Iconography,” Opuscula Romana, I [1954], pp. 86-95) in Caesarea 
and Alexandria, and by Ward Perkins in Cyrene (Fig. 46; Sjöquist, 
op. cit., pp. 98-104, figs. 1-5). Hanson considers the porticus behind 
the theater of Pompey a temple temenos of the Caesareum type 
which may have been inspired by the Hellenistic counterpart of the 
Kaisareion (p. 96). The reviewer, in contrast, considers the large 
garden portieus a Roman addition, developed from the simple eolon- 
nade of the Greek theaters like Athen and Ephesus (Bieber, op. cit., 
pp. 250, 258, 448). Also new is the faet that the temple is no longer 
dominating but has become a small shrine incorporated into the 
uppermost eolonnade of the large auditorium. There were, beside 
the eentral shrine dedieated to Venus, four other smaller ones dedi- 
cated to Honos, Virtus, Felicitas, and probably Valetudo (see pp. 
52 f., note 51). These are personifieations of the virtues attributed 
to Pompey. The theater is not only a religious building but a means 
of political propaganda and personal glorification, as the building 
activities of dictators often were. 

The same can be said of the many examples of imperial theater 
buildings combined with temples which Hanson has collected in 
Chapter IV (pp. 59-77, Figs. 21-44). The largest number has been 
found in North Africa, and the best documented is the theater of 
Leptis Magna, excavated and investigated by Giacomo Caputo 
(Dioniso, XIII [1950], pp. 164-78; full publication in progress. 
Bieber, op. cit., p. 207, Figs. 696-9). Others are in Tipasa, Dugga, 
Calama, Philippeville, Timgad, and Cherchel. In France the best 
preserved and described theater is that of Vienne (Fig. 32; Jules 
Formigé, Le théütre romain de Vienne [1938], pp. 8-11, fig. 30), 
dedicated to Apollo. Others are at Lillibonne in Gallia Belgica, 
Saguntum in Spain, Nicopolis in Epirus (pp. 69-71, Figs. 34-6). 
Sometimes the ruins have been wrongly interpreted as staircases 
leading from above into the auditorium, and Hanson was able through 
other parallels to give the right interpretation as cavea temples. 

Most interesting in Italy itself is the so-called Academy in the 
Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, reeonstrueted from drawings by Piranesi 
and Pannini (pp. 72f., Figs. 37-8). The shrine has the unusual 
form of a circular structure preceded by a vestibule with a facade of 
four columns and a large platform in front, which could be used 
for an imperial box. Small theaters in the villas of Pausilypon (p. 
73, Figs. 39-40) and of M. Agrippa Postumus on the island of 
Planasia have a similar arrangement with an open area before the 
shrine. A statue stood inside the shrine, and before it was a platform 
for the seat of an important person. 

The theater at Herculaneum (pp. 74f., Fig. 41; Bieber, op. cit., 
pp. 183f., Figs. 635-9) had three shrines, each flanked by two 
equestrian statues. The assumption of a shrine above the center of 
the eavea in Sepino, Fiesole, and Falerii (pp. 75 £, Figs. 42-4) is 
less certain, There are, however, certainly more examples in Italy 
and elsewhere than the twenty-one discussed by Hanson. The book 
by Hanson will instigate further investigation of this question, how 
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theaters had a shrine on the central axis of the theater, overlooking 
the orchestra, the front facing the stage building, so that the divinity 
could look down on the performances given in her honor. It is 
likely that several times the platform interpreted by other scholars 
as an entrance with stairease to the center of the uppermost gallery, 
will turn out to have been such a cavea shrine. 

In Chapter V Hanson discusses further bonds between temple and 
theaters, namely pompa, sellisternium, and altar. A sacred proces- 
sion opened all theatrical as well as circus plays. It began at the 
temple or altar and ended on the stage (Tertullian, De Spect., 10, 
1-2). Among the objects brought to the theater were chairs (sellae) 
with cushions, drapery, and symbols of the gods for whom the games 
were given. In the pediment of the temple of the Great Mother, repre- 
sented in a relief in Villa Medici (p. 15, Fig. 3) stood the sella with 
the turreted mural crown of the goddess. Thus she could look down 
on the plays, as in other cases the statue of the goddess was supposed 
to do. Other such seats were set up in the cavea among the other 
honorary seats for important persons. Thus the god was an onlooker 
to the performances. Remains of permanent altars have been found 
in the orchestra near the front rows of seats, or in the center or 
near the pulpitum of the theaters at Leptis Magna, Dugga, Arles, 
Merida, Taragona, Philippi, and Tusculum. 

In an Appendix Hanson adds other architectural bonds between 
theater and temple (pp. 95-101), through which the two buildings 
are connected. The most important and clear examples are the large 
portici behind the scene-building in the form of the one behind the 
theater of Pompey, but with a temple in the center, as in the 
Caesarea. Such colonnaded squares exist in Leptis Magna and Ostia 
(Fig. 45). In the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia the Romans built 
an auditorium around the temple about 200 A.D. The Roman 
gymnasium in Syracuse had a temple directly behind the scaena 
and an altar all enclosed in one portico (Fig. 48; Bieber, op. cit., 
Fig. 620, photographic view). A looser connection exists between 
temple, theater, and altar in the Fountain sanctuary at Nimes 
(Fig. 50). Similar are the groups in Dura, Seleucia, and Delos 
(pp. 66f., Figs. 29-31). Theater and temple open upon the same 
court of the sanctuaries, without any direct connection. These 
three, therefore, belong in the appendix, not in chapter IV dealing 
with theater buildings combined with temples. Still looser is the 
connection of temples outside the eavea, separated by considerable 
distance and not axial to the theater, in Champlieu (Fig. 49), Lyons, 
Alesia, and Fiesole (Figs. 51-3). Also the three temples near the 
large theater at Pompeii, the earlier temple in the Forum triangulare, 
the later temples of Zeus Meiliehios and Isis (Fig. 54), are neither 
contemporary nor in direct connection with the theater (Bieber, op. 
cit, pp. 170-4, Figs. 605-12). 

A. real material connection with the theater exists, in contrast, 
with regard to the sanctuaries for Nemesis in the central room of the 
stage building in Stobi (Fig. 55) and in Philippi, and the one for 
Pietas in the Marcellus theater. 

The book is well written, richly documented, and illustrated with 
clear plans. The main result is the fact that in Roman times the 
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different gods became onlookers at the games and ceremonies in 
their honor, while in Greece Dionysus was the main lord of all 
dramatie festivals. Theater and temple are separate units in Greece; 
they beeome one architeetural axial unit in Italy. 


MARGARETE BIEBER. 
Naw York, 


Hans PETER Synpixus. Lueans Gedicht vom Bürgerkrieg. Unter- 
suchungen zur epischen Technik und zu den Grundlagen des 
Werkes. Munich, “ Uni”-Druck, 1958. Pp. 180. 


In the course of the centuries many darts have been shot at Lucan, 
few as deadly as those of Robert Graves, his most recent translator: 
“ Lucan may be called the father of yellow journalism, for his love of 
sensational detail, his unprineipled reportage, and his disregard of 
continuity between to-day’s and yesterday's rhetoric. ... Lucan may 
also be called the father of the costume-film.” There have been more 
glib generalizations about the poem than careful studies of it, and 
more investigations of single points than comprehensive criticism of 
the whole. Little serious attention has been devoted to Lucan’s poetic 
technique, to the manner in which he transmutes recent history into 
poetry. It is therefore gratifying to find that a serious dissertation 
on the subject has been written in Munich by a pupil of Professor 
Klingner, Hans Peter Syndikus. 

Almost every significant aspect of the poem is examined: the 
sources used by Lucan, his handling of them, his presentation of 
historical events, his narrative technique, his use of “ pathos,” views 
on life and the world, his creation of characters, the poetic unity of 
the design and the disposition of the parts, the overall structure of 
the poem. Some of Syndikus’ most penetrating comments deal with 
Luean's handling of time, particularly in contrast with Vergil’s. He 
shows that historical occurrences are in themselves no primary con- 
cern of the poet, that he has little interest in the description of 
swiftly moving action or the orderly succession of events. One of the 
striking characteristics of the epic is the lack of motivation, the statie 
quality, of the historical episodes and the scanty treatment which 
they receive. Events are painted when they are past and therefore 
unalterable, contrasting scenes juxtaposed, incidents and issues so 
tersely handled as hardly to inform the reader of what is happening. 
Lucan prefers instead to depict scenes of emotional intensity, remi- 
niscent of Ovid and Seneca. He chooses to build up, expand, and 
heighten moments of passion and tension rather than to describe the 
actual facts of history. 

Syndikus attempts to characterize Lucan’s style. He discusses his 
images, the use and abuse of rhetorical devices, his partiality for 
antitheses, paradoxes, repetitions, catalogues of all kinds, the heaping 
up of details, the abruptness of the exposition and of the tran- 
sitions. The extravagance of Lucan’s florid portrayal of men and 
emotions, his love of violence, his intemperance, the exaggerations of 
his diction resemble the excesses of the Baroque style. Syndikus 
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analyzes the way in which Lucan draws out and strains the deserip- 
tion of stirring seenes and prolongs them almost beyond endurance. 
But whereas the critical examination of Luean's pathos is subtle and 
searching, that of his style and dietion, of his images, metaphors and 
symbols, of the vocabulary with which he achieves his poetie effects, 
is superficial. There is no study of his versification. . 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is that dealing with 
Luean's historical sources. Instead of repeating, as most scholars 
have done, Piehon's thesis that Lucan used Livy as his only source, 
Syndikus subjects the texts dealing with the civil war to a fresh and 
rigorous scrutiny. After examining numerous passages, he deter- 
mines that Appian and Plutarch represent a different tradition from 
that of the Periochae and the * Livian " authors, Valerius Maximus, 
Florus, Dio Cassius, Eutropius, Julius Obsequens, and Orosius. His 
examination of the texts leads him to the conelusion that Livy used 
the annalistic method in the lost books as he did in those that have 
survived; that he described the events of the civil war in chronologi- 
cal sequence without attempting to separate the essential and signifi- 
eant from the irrelevant, to knit the episodes tightly or to analyze 
historical processes by seeking to discover hidden relationships, causes 
and effects. On the other hand, in the passages where Appian and 
Plutarch diverge from the Livian school, as they often do, this is due, 
according to Syndikus, to their common source, Asinius Pollio. A 
comparative study of such passages shows, he thinks, how radically 
different Pollio’s historical method was from Livy’s. Pollio sub- 
ordinated the exposition to an artistic design, he selected for in- 
clusion only essential material in order to create a well unified 
synthesis, in which large and small units were articulated, often 
stylized and dramatized to illustrate the whole. The focus was always 
upon the main and central development, events were forced into an 
orderly and coherent pattern or left out as irrelevant and their 
mutual connexions were made clear. It is a pity that Syndikus did 
not have access to Emilio Gabba’s study of Appian (Florence, 1956). 

Lucan clearly belongs to the Livian group. Like these authors, 
for instance, he describes graphically the siege of Marseilles which 
Caesar reports at Jength but Appian and Plutarch leave out as 
marginal. Like them he emphasizes the Roman elements in law and 
politics, whereas Pollio’s imitators show that he concentrated upon 
the universal. The two traditions meet when Pollio’s work is 
behind Livy's since Livy used both Caesar and Pollio. Lucan and 
the other Livian authors show similarities with Caesar when Livy 
himself had used the Commentaries. They are close to Appian and 
dm when Livy is not using Caesar, but is presumably following 

ollio. 

That Luean depends almost entirely upon Livy is not disproved 
by the fact that he mentions events about which the Livian authors 
are silent. But in a few passages he agrees with Appian and Plutarch 
in opposition to the Livian tradition. This would indicate, Syndikus 
thinks, that in rare eases, when he had some special effect to achieve, 
he drew from a source other than Livy, as of course he did in the 
non-historieal parts of the poem. The reviewer is not entirely 
convinced by the evidence so ably marshalled by Syndikus. Lucan 
was well read, and must have known general histories of Rome which 
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comprised the civil war, and other works no longer extant. He may 
also have had access to some historical text book convenient for 
quick reference, 

In the course of his analysis of the text, Syndikus notes that many 
apparently irrelevant episodes or digressions are introduced by the 
poet because they shed light upon the hidden motives of men. Instead 
of describing individuals directly, Lucan often prefers to build up 
personalities through the insertion of scenes that have no real 
function in the development of the main action. Such scenes also 
serve to foreshadow coming disasters, to give expression to the poet’s 
views on fate, fortune, and the gods, to point up the real meaning 
of the Pharsalia. They are therefore an organie part of the whole 
and often play a more significant role than the historical sections. 
Syndikus gives many proofs that Lucan had carefully planned 
his poem from the beginning and that its composition was consistent 
with the plan. The climax was not Pharsalus, but rather the downfall 
of freedom, the deaths of Cato and Caesar. Syndikus does not 
agree with Bruére that the poem was to include the battle of Actium. 
He sees no indication that it went beyond the murder of Caesar. 

He does not believe, as does the reviewer, that the Stoic view of 
life to which Lucan was committed is the groundwork on which the 
poem is built. For him Lucan was first and foremost a Roman, his 
thoughts were informed and his imagination fired by the ideals of 
the early Republic. He yearned to glorify these and felt that the 
madness of the civil war had put an end to the true greatness of 
Rome. The painful realization of how little nobility survived in his 
own day inspired him to make the war between Caesar and Pompey 
the theme of his epic. Hence the deliberate contrast with the Aeneid. 
But when he praised the lost glory of the Republic he had no 
polemical or political purpose. In Cato he created a true Roman 
endowed with the traditional virtues that had made Rome great, 
rather than the ideal Stoic. His Caesar is the typical tyrant. Both 
Cato and Caesar are almost depersonalized idols. Pompey, on the 
other hand, is a great Roman general portrayed compassionately, 
with his weaknesses and sufferings, almost as a character in tragic 
drama. He does not change, develop, or progress in the course of 
the poem. Syndikus takes strong exception to the reviewer’s inter- 
pretation of the characters and of the meaning of the Pharsalia. 
These will be expanded and clarified in a forthcoming book in which 
Syndikus’ views will be examined in more detail. 

There are a number of typographical errors and evidence that the 
book has not been carefully proofread. To give just one instance, a 
line in the middle of page 150 is left blank where a quotation should 
have been inserted. The footnotes, gathered together at the end of 
the volume, are very difficult to refer to. The absence of running 
heads as guides to identification of the chapters to which the notes 
belong hampers the reader unnecessarily. The chapters have titles 
but no numbers. And in order to have space, the footnotes are 
printed continuously, without a blank or a dash to separate them. 


Berras M. Marri. 
BRYN Mawr COLLEGE, 
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Wuuam C. HgLMBOLD and Epwarp N. O'Nzi. Plutarch’s Quota- 
tions. London and Beccles, American Philologieal Association 
(to be ordered through the Secretary of the Association or 
through B. H. Blackwell), 1959. Pp. xiii+ 76. (Philological 
Monographs, No. XIX.) 


This monograph is a compilation of Plutarch’s quotations, listing 
in parallel columns the citations from the authors quoted and the 
references from the Moralia and the Lives, where the quotations are 
to be found. It includes, however, in addition to the actual quota- 
tions, reminiscences and paraphrases; and various symbols are used 
to indicate a reference that is not a direct quotation, a direct quota- 
tion from a work extant in its entirety, a doubtful attribution, an 
attribution that is conjectural or very likely false, and a list of 
citations that is probably incomplete. The entire Plutarchian corpus 
has been indexed (with the exception of those portions of Bernarda- 
kis VII which the compilers regard as undoubtedly spurious), and 
Latin as well as Greek authors are listed. 

Although there are occasional comments (e. g., “ one begins to feel 
certain that Plut. had been reading the Leges while working on the 
Lycurgus,” in reference to Leges 772B and Lycurgus 47a), such 
remarks are exceedingly infrequent; and the slender volume aspires 
to be nothing more than a compilation. This fact, however, does 
not conceal the erudition and industry that went into its preparation, 
for Plutarch was a prolific writer, who quoted or alluded to a really 
vast number of earlier authors, as a cursory glance through the index 
reveals. The compilers themselves readily observe that “there is an 
enormous amount still to be done ” and in the preface issue an appeal 
to specialists in all areas to submit directly to them any additional 
references that would properly augment the index. 

The preface also contains a brief presentation of some of the 
problems which the compilers anticipate their index will be useful 
in solving. In the first place, the work makes it possible to discuss 
more accurately whether Plutarch knew a particular author well, had 
read him only superficially, or was relying entirely upon secondary 
material. It is, furthermore, pointed out that the compilation will be 
valuable for the study of certain MS traditions and for the interpre- 
tation of the general nature of fragmentary quotation in antiquity, 
for Plutarch’s own library must have provided him with many of the 
texts from which he quoted, and he is the only, or a primary, source 
for the fragments of numerous works no longer extant. We might 
add that it should now be easier to determine the extent to which 
Plutarch was independent of a particular source as regards vocabu- 
lary, style, and ideas, when he is not actually quoting but is relying 
upon it for facts or still has it in mind. And this, in turn, may 
shed some light on his method and technique. 

Although other scholars have frequently pointed out certain quo- 
tations or reminiscences occurring in Plutarch, to a considerable 
degree the compilers have had to depend on their own knowledge of 
Greek and Latin literature, particularly in the case of the Moralia, 
for the preparation of the lists, since this is the first attempt at a 
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complete index of the whole Plutarchian corpus. The reviewer 
wonders if the testimonia at the foot of each page in the Teubner 
editions of the Lives and the Moralia were of any help. Perhaps 
they were not. For the parallels between Plutarch and Plato, how- 
ever, there was available the index prepared by Roger Miller Jones, 
which constitutes the final chapter of his dissertation, The Platonism 
of Plutarch (Chicago, 1916). Jones in this index has listed all the 
Platonie quotations and reminiscences of Plutarch known to him, 
both drawing upon references given by other scholars and adding 
a large number discovered by himself. Helmbold and O’Neil have, 
of course, incorporated into their own compilation the references of 
Jones, but they have supplemented them with over two hundred 
additional ones. For the Lives the compilers had at their disposal 
Konrat Ziegler’s “ Index auctorum a Plutarcho laudatorum” in the 
Teubner edition (IV, 2), but their citations from the Lives in general 
tend to outnumber Ziegler’s. 

Ziegler has based his interpretation of Plutarch’s “ Bildung” 
(“ Plutarchos,” E.-E., cols. 914-28) on the index just mentioned for 
the Lives and on his own compilation for the Moralia, although in 
the case of the latter he has provided only the final statistics, with- 
out any index. Helmbold and O’Neil’s work corroborates Ziegler’s 
conclusion “dass P. zu den gebildetsten und belesensten Menschen 
seiner Zeit gehórt hat” (a quotation also utilized and briefly dis- 
cussed by the authors in their preface), for their more complete 
statisties consistently equal or surpass his. For instance, Ziegler 
remarks, “ Die homerischen Hymnen sind bei P. nicht zitiert, doch 
werden wir nieht bezweifeln, dass er sie gekannt hat," yet Helmbold 
and O’Neil list five references to the Hymns in the Moralia. There 
is not generally, however, so striking a divergence in statisties, and 
we can not be sure just where Ziegler drew the line between quota- 
tion and reminiscence. 

No attempt has been made by the reviewer to check systematically 
the accuracy of the citations, but it should be noted that if Aeschylus 
is cited by the OCT, as indicated by the compilers, Prometheus 
351-2: *923C and 380-1:*102B should read Prometheus 349-50: 
*923C and 378-9: *102B. 

Although the reviewer scarcely feels qualified to evaluate the 
thoroughness of the compilation, it is his impression that the index 
is exceptionally complete for a first edition. At any rate, the com- 
pilers are to be complimented for providing modern scholarship with 
a needed and useful tool. And if they receive an enthusiastic 
response to their plea for additional references, the lacunae remain- 
ing in the lists will soon be filled. 


Huserr MARTIN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
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D. R. SgackLETON Barter. Towards a Text of Cieero Ad Atticum. 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 104. $5.50. (Trams- 
actions of the Cambridge Philological Society, New Series, X, 
1959.) 


Dr. Shackleton Bailey has undertaken a new Oxford Classieal Text 
of Ad Atticum IX-XVI, and the present volume, originally intended 
as a series of articles, represents a preliminary stage of his work. 
He elaims neither comprehensiveness nor finality, and indeed invites 
criticism which may modify his conclusions. This modest disclaimer 
gives no hint of the harvest of learning which awaits the reader of 
these few pages, and one may hope that the author will not finally 
limit the results of his work to the austere text and apparatus of the 
Oxford series, where only results appear without their supporting 
arguments. 

The University Leeturer in Tibetan launches Housmanic barbs at 
earlier students who failed to see the light. Tyrrell and Purser are 
favorite targets: thus on p. 71, “A fleeting visitation of common 
sense led TP to think of altering adfectus to refectus. .. ” There 
is much here, however, besides polemics, and perhaps Shackleton 
Bailey is entitled to his Olympian laughter. His suggestions are 
based on various grounds. There is in particular a resolute refusal 
to suppose that Cicero, whatever his faults, wrote or thought like 
a fool: in contrast to the object of one of his shafts, the author 
never makes Cicero babble. Thus on p. ll, discussing II, 24, 4, he 
writes: "In the next sentence editors read with Lambinus nihil 
me <infortunatius, nihil» fortunatius Catulo. It matters compara- 
tively little that dictionaries record no other example of infortunatus 
between Terence and Apuleius, nor of infortunatior at any period. 
Cicero may have been an egoist, but he was not a fool; and it is 
mere fatuity for a man whose party is threatened with massacre to 
write that he is therefore the most unfortunate thing on earth. In 
reality Cicero’s mind here is plainly not on himself, though it turns 
that way in the next sentence, nos tamen et sqq. Something, of course, 
has disappeared after me. Perhaps hercule, since me iudice for meo 
iudicio seems to be un-Cieeronian." Again, we find on p. 84 this 
comment on XVI, 183b: “ Only half-wits ask their friends to advise 
them every day on the same point. Editors began to make Cieero do 
so in the seventeenth century. Previously they printed thus, or 
nearly thus: 


tu quid faciendum sit videbis, praeterea possimne propius ac- 
cedere . . . an etiam longius diseedendum putes. crebro ad me 
velim scribas. erit autem cotidie cui des.” 


A thorough knowledge of the history of the period proves a valuable 
tool: it is pointed out that quae... pervertuntur in XV, 6, 3, “if 
a statement of fact, is a monstrous exaggeration of anything that 
was going on in Italy in May 44.” The suggestion, p. 75, is brief 
and sensible: “Perhaps pervertentur. History and palaeography 
combine to solve the curious reference to Clodius in IV, 15, 4, Publius 
sane diserto epilogo criminans mentes iudicum moverat, A convincing 
argument puts it almost beyond question that Clodius spoke for 
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Proeilius, not for the prosecution, and that his appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam was emotional: “criminans should be lacrimans.” Purely 
palaeographie is the final comment, p. 43, on IX, 11, 4: “No one, 
on the other hand, has to my knowledge drawn attention to the 
similarity in minuscule between tantum and id nrum and wished to 
read numquam tantum. 

Much may be learned from Shackleton Bailey's comments on usage. 
A few examples from early pages are those on legatio and adlegatio, 
p. 1, on sine causa, p. 5, and on nihil esse and nihili esse, p. 6. It 
is refreshing to find no pretence that all problems have been solved, 
and indeed passages remain where the only proper decision is non 
liquet, Thus after three and one-half pages of diseussion of XII, 
5b the author concludes: “ The passage should be obelized." 

This is not a book for the casual reader, and in some ways is 
perhaps not truly a book: articles, after all, might have been a more 
suitable means of presenting this matter. None the less the reviewer 
found all the discussions well worth serious consideration, and most 
of them eonvineing. If one may judge by this evidence, the new 
Oxford Text will be a genuine advance in Ciceronian scholarship. At 
least one reader hopes that the text will be followed by a commentary 
presenting in ampler form the results of Shackleton Bailey's profit- 
able labors. 


Dowarp C. MACKENZIE. 
Rice UNIVERSITY, 


Pau MacKenpricxk. The Mute Stones Speak: The Story of 
Archaeology in Italy. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
Pp. 369. $7.50. 


To compress within these pages the study of archaeological dis- 
coveries in Italy from prehistoric times to the fourth century A.D. 
is a task as exacting as that of presenting the material in such a 
way that it will appeal not only to the general reader but also to 
the classical student. A highly intelligent non-classicist, whose 
opinion of the book I sought, found the opening chapter on pre- 
historie Italy with its “complicated tables” too technical. On the 
other hand, the specialist who reviewed the volume for the Saturday 
Review described this same chapter as “ very weak indeed.” In the 
ranks of elassieal scholars too, there would imevitably be differences 
of opinion, for example, on sueh points as to whether the amount 
of space has been properly apportioned among the periods of Roman 
history which are included. But every one would agree that Pro- 
fessor MacKendrick’s problem of selection was a difficult one. Since 
his engagingly-written account is meant primarily for the “ general 
reader,” it is from this point of view that it must be judged rather 
than from that of the professional scholar. 

To the latter, however, the book will also recommend itself for 
a number of reasons. In the first place, it includes fairly detailed 
descriptions and informative diagrams concerning such recent archae- 
ological discoveries as the Sperlonga Cave, the Villa of Piazza 
Armerina, and the tombs beneath St, Peter's. It also brings together 
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material that is scattered among publications that are not always 
easily accessible to students in this country. Its attractive format and 
excellent illustrations give pleasure to the seasoned professor and 
at the same time may well lure younger people to develop an 
interest in Italian archaeology. A suggestive bibliography for each 
of the thirteen chapters invites the reader to explore more deeply 
a particular topic. 

Among the recent spate of books both popular and scholarly which 
describe archaeological discoveries connected with various civiliza- 
tions, it is good to have a book of this sort, dealing with things 
Roman. We may hope that it will find a place not only in school 
and college libraries, but also in the personal library of students 
whose interest in Roman civilization has recently been awakened. 


Dorotuy M. RoBATHAN. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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THE CORRECTOR OF THE CODEX OF CICERO'S 
DE REPUBLICA.* 


The corrector of the famous Ciceronian palimpsest, according 
to a hypothesis recently advanced in this journal by Mr. G. V. 
Sumner, was “not a mere scribe, but a man of antiquarian 
interests, whose corrections were those of a reader trying to 
makes sense of the corrupt text before him.” + Accordingly, in 
the chapter on the comitia centuriata (II, 22, 39-40), Sumner 
proposes the elimination of most of the additions made by the 
corrector and the insertion of some changes of his own which 
would, he holds, produce an intelligible account of ‘the Servian 
assembly. In applying his hypothesis to the chapter Sumner 
does not mention the fact that he is following a long series of 
constitutional historians and philologists, beginning with Nie- 
buhr, whose emendations Cardinal Mai quoted but did not accept 
in the edition of the De Republica, published in Stuttgart in 
1822, the year of the first Roman editions.? This chapter was 
the basis of the suspicion with which the corrector was long 
tegarded.$ 


*I wish to express my gratitude to my colleague Professor Berthe 
Marti for advice and encouragement in the preparation of this paper. 

1+“ Cicero on the Comitia Centuriata,” A.J.P., LXXXI (1960), pp. 
136-56; for the quotation see p. 146, where the alternate suggestion is 
made that the corrector may have used a manuscript with corrections 
made earlier by “some possessor of antiquarian knowledge.” 

? Niebuhr’s views on the passage are reflected in his correspondence and 
in his Rémische Geschichte, I* (1933), note, pp. 472 f., where he declares 
that the “ dummes und verwegenes Andern " of the corrector contributed 
to the “ grüuliehe Corruption " of the passage. 

3 See, for instance, Rhein. Mus., VIII (1853), with articles by Friedrich 
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The failure of scholars to examine all the corrections before 
condemning the corrector was a result of Mai’s failure to note 
fully the changes and additions in the codex, many of which 
appear without comment in Mai’s editions of 1822 and later, and 
also in the editions of other scholars. The codex was not made 
available for examination until several years after Mai’s death 
in 1854. The first published collation, the work of a young 
Dutchman, G. N. Du Rieu, appeared in 1860 with a strong 
defense of the corrector.* The task of investigating the correc- 
tions as a whole was suggested by August Reifferscheid to his 
student Abraham Strelitz. Strelitz’s excellent dissertation, pub- 
lished in 1874,° disposed of the suggestion that the corrector was 
an antiquarian inventor. His view that the corrections were 
based on excellent manuscript authority was accepted by the 
great Ciceronian scholar C. F. W. Mueller in his Teubner text 
of 1878.5 Later, confirmatory evidence was presented by Carl 
Pfaff and particularly by Konrat Ziegler in his five successive 
Teubner editions.” In the dim writing of the corrector, even 
more obscured by the cleaning of the parchment than the original 
text was, Ziegler has been able to find a number of additional 


Ritschl, pp. 308-20, Ludwig Lange, pp. 616-23, and E. Huschke, pp. 404- 
15. The two former scholars condemn the corrector, while Huschke 
defends him, but makes emendations. Orelli (see his text of Cicero, IV, 
1 [1828], p. 450, the commentary on R.P., II, 39) shared Mai’s confi- 
dence in the corrector. 

* Schedae Vaticanae (Lugdunum Batavorum, 1860). The edition of 
Carl Halm in the Orelli-Baiter text of Cicero, IV (1862), was the first 
to take account of Du Rieu's work and also of an examination of some 
pages of the palimpsest made by Detlefsen. See p. 759 and his critical 
apparatus. But Halm was decidedly arbitrary in accepting and rejecting 
the work of the corrector. 

5 De antiquo Ciceronis de republica librorum emendatore (Breslau, 
1874). For a summary of discussions of II, 39-40, see pp. 59-76. 

€ Ciceronis opera, IV, 2, adnotatio critica, p. xxiv, with criticisms in 
sueceeding pages of the attitude of Halm and Baiter toward the corrector. 

7 C. Pfaff, De diversis manibus quibus Ciceronis de republica libri in 
codice Vaticano correcti sunt (Heidelberg, 1885). The author depends 
in part on the collation of August Mau. Pfaff’s identification of two 
separate correctors of the codex is doubted by Ziegler, 5th ed., pp. 
xxvii f., who finds only one sure example of a late correction. Ziegler’s 
first edition appeared in 1915, the later ones in 1929, 1955, 1958, and 
(5th) 1960. On the corrector, see the 5th edition, pp. xxiii-xxxi and the 
article cited below, n. 8. 
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corrections, some of which confirm emendations made by scholars 
in the text. The corrector’s orthography, for instance in the 
change of senatus to saenatus, may, Ziegler concedes, be his own, 
but the relation of his changes to the accepted text of the De 
Republica is shown by the fact that in seven passages the correc- 
tions are reflected in testimonia from Nonius, Servius, and St. 
Augustine® The conclusions of Strelitz, Pfaff, and Ziegler can 
be tested in A. W. Van Buren’s careful collation ? and, with more 
difficulty, in the Vatican reproduction of the codex.!? 

The manuscript used by the corrector, in the view of Strelitz, 
Pfaff, Ziegler, A. ©. Clark," and Cardinal Mercati, was the 
manuscript copied by the scribe; the corrections, Mercati sug- 
gested, may have been made, soon after the codex was copied 
at Bobbio, by a man whose duty it was to examine the work of 
the less careful and more ignorant scribes? The correctors 
use of the scribe’s manuscript is particularly clear in the filling 
out of omissions, some of which occur in the middle of sentences 
or even of words. Instances where a different word is substituted 
for one that made sense are explained by Ziegler and Clark on 
the theory that the manuscript had alternate readings. 

On the character of the archetype there has been some dif- 
ference of opinion. Strelitz noted omissions, some of them 
explained by homoeoteleuton, and also repetitions of about 30 
letters, and suggested that this was the measure of one or perhaps 
of twolines. Pfaff made a longer list, particularly of repetitions, 
noting that some of them were explained by homoeoarcton, and 
estimated that there were about 35 letters to the line. That 


® The passages are I, 41, 59, 60; II, 9, 17, 19, 26. See Ziegler, Hermes, 
LI (1916), pp. 266 f. 

? Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, II (1908), pp. 84-262. 

10 M. Tullii Ciceronis De Republica libri e codice rescripto Vaticano 
Latino 5757 phototypice expressi (Vatican, 1934), two vol., the first con- 
taining Prolegomena by Cardinal Giovanni Mercati. 

11 The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford, 1918), pp. 124-38. 

12 Op, cit. (n. 10, above), pp. 200-3; see p. 202 for the passage sum- 
marized, a statement quoted with approval by Ziegler, 5th ed., p. xxvii. 
L. Castiglioni in the praefatio to his text (Turin, Ist ed. 1936; 2nd, 
1947) eriticizes the orthography and some changes of the corrector and 
leaves open the question whether he was using the manuscript of the 
scribe. But Castiglioni accepts all the corrections listed under A and 
B below. 
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estimate is accepted by Ziegler in his second (1929) and subse- 
quent editions,? but he does not collect the pertinent passages, 
all of which appear, sometimes with new readings, in his excellent 
critical apparatus. 

As a result of a careful study of omissions and repetitions, 
Clark reached a different conclusion on the character of the 
archetype. Publishing in 1918 without access to Ziegler’s first 
edition, and apparently without knowing the work of Strelitz 
and Pfaff, Clark tried to show that the archetype, like the 
palimpsest, was in double columns, with a similar average of 
slightly more than ten letters to the line, but with nineteen or 
twenty instead of fifteen lines in each column. A repetition of 
197 letters (see B6, below), in Clark’s view, was the measure 
of a column of the archetype.'* Recently Otto Skutsch has pro- 
posed insertions based on the assumption that there were nine 
to eleven letters in the line of the archetype.*® 


Thus the evidence for the character of the manuscript used by 
the corrector was unknown to Clark and Skutsch, as well as to 
Sumner. It has also been unknown to various editors of the 
De Republica. I cite, for example, the statement of C. W. Keyes 
that there is “great disagreement in regard to the comparative 
value of the first and second hands." 18 


?3 5th ed., p. xxix, with citation of Pfaff’s long note, op. cit. (n. 7, 
above), p. 5. 

14 Clark, op. cit. (n. 11, above), pp. 135 f. Clark holds (p. 52) that 
at least two examples of similar omissions are required as a basis for 
conclusions on the nature of the archetype, and he finds another example 
of the omission of 197 letters in II, 20, but here the scribe, who wrote 
mortalitate for mortali, could not have repeated more than four letters. 
The example is not convincing. 

15 Philol., CIII (1959), pp. 140-4. The passages are I, 37 and II, 39 
(on the centuriate assembly). Skutsch’s suggestion on the number of 
letters in the line of the archetype is based on Ziegler’s rather misleading 
comment on Clark’s theory (5th ed., p. xxix; Skutsch quotes the 3rd ed.). 
See also K. Büchner's objections to Skutsch, with no reference to the 
evidence on the manuscript the corrector used, Philol, CIV (1960), pp. 
298-309, with Skutsch’s reply, ibid., pp. 309 f. Cf. n. 23, below. 

2° Loeb text (1928, reprinted 1943, 1948), p. 9, n. 1, with references to 
Ziegler’s first edition and to Galbiati's praefatio to Pascal’s text (Turin, 
1916). See n. 12, above, for Castiglioni, who is quoted with approval by 
Ferrero in his text and commentary (Florence, 1953, reprinted 1957), 
p. 4 But Ferrero's critieisms of the corrector are much more severe 
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The really decisive evidence is provided by the omissions and 
repetitions, lists of which are buried in the dissertations of 
Strelitz and Pfaff and are presented under a misleading arrange- 
ment in Clark's important book. The collection of material 
presented below owes much to these scholars and also to Ziegler, 
whose readings I have, in general, followed." The numbered 
omissions and repetitions indicate lines of 28 to 40 letters. The 
pertinent passages are in italics (with Roman type for preceding 
and succeeding words which often explain the scribe’s error. 
References to the De Republica are followed in each case by the 
page number of the codex and by the number of letters omitted 
or repeated. 


A. Omissions supplied by the corrector 
1) I, 31, p. 182 (33) : quaerit quo modo duo soles visi sunt non quaerit 
eur 
2) I, 43, p. 106 (29): similitudo quaedam servitutis si Athenienses 
quib.dà temporibus 
3) I, 60, p. 265 (29): ducebat adque eam consilio sedari volebat adde 
avaritiam. Ziegler was the first to read que and ad in the insertion. 
4) I, 61, p. 268 (35): quippe vilico quid domi pluresne praesunt negotis 
tuis immo vero unus. The reading of the preceding words, altered by the 
corrector, is quippe vili twis, with twis inserted from the line omitted. 


5) II, 28, p. 70 (39 or ca. 29): Numam Pythagoraene ipsius discipulum 
aut certe Pythagoreum fuisse saepe enim hoc. Here the page has only 
fourteen instead of the usual fifteen lines, and the corrector has made his 
insertion in two lines below. If Ziegler is right that the last line is 
erased, the addition is about 29 letters. 

6) IT, 31, p. 217 (28-30) : creavit isq. de imperio suo exemplo Pompili 
populum consuluit. Here the letters preceding the omission are 


than Castiglioni's, In spite of doubts about the corrector, Keyes and 
Ferrero put in their texts, usually without a word about the corrector, 
all the passages listed under A below. 

17 Strelitz, op. cit, p. 67, cites seven omissions and two repetitions. 
He asks whether it is likely that the corrector would have tried 
to make his additions credible by introducing homoeoteleuton in II, 
39. Pfaff, op. cit, p. 5, n., lists additional repetitions, pointing out 
homoeoarcton in several instances. Clark cites most of the passages, 
also noting explanations for omissions and repetitions, usually of three 
lines, in accord with his estimate of about ten letters to the line. (He 
also notes shorter omissions and repetitions which would represent one 
or two lines, but there are few of these.) Ziegler’s readings have led to 
the addition of A3 to the omissions and, in several instances, to a 
different estimate of the number of letters omitted or repeated. 
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CRAEUIPILIPO. Is or isq. may have followed creavit in the line, but 
the seribe's eye dropped down to the end of the next line. 


7) II, 39, p. 108 (ca. 33) : centurias habeat quibus e cent. quattor cen- 
turiis tot enim relicuae. This is Ziegler's reading for the quib. and 
centuri of Van Buren. Ziegler and Du Rieu also read tot at the end of 
the insertion, but the word appears in the next line of the codex. 


8) II, 45, p. 255 (29): et cum metueret ipse poenam sceleris sui summa 

metui se volebat 

9) II, 58, pp. 8, 191 (34) : ut contra consulare imperium tr.pl. sio illi 

contra vim regiam constituti. The reading of the scribe is consularem. 
The only other omission longer than two words is a passage of 50 

letters where a series of geographical names ending -am were left out 

(I, 9, p. 228). 


B. Repetitions cancelled by the original seribe or by the corrector 
1) I, 60, p. 266 (36): probas igitur animum ita adfectum nihil vero 
inquit magis ergo non probares. The repetition is explained by the 
familiar word profectum. 

2) TI, 5, pp. 290, 157 (39): copiisq. facillimum ut in agrum Rutilorum 
Aborigimuwmq. procederet. For the second g. in the scribe’s first version 
-ve appears at the end of the line, perhaps a sign of a double reading in 
the archetype. 

3) II, 27, pp. 88, 69 (29): nam quae perdiscenda quaeq. observanda 
essent multa constituit 


4) II, 51, p. 189 (30): totum genus hoc regiae civitatis everterit sit 
huie oppositus 

5) IT, 70, p. 9 (40): falsum illud esse sine iniuria non posse set hoc 
verissumum esse sine summa iustitia 


6) I, 49, p. 170 (197 letters, apparently six lines). The passage begins 
and ends societas civium. There is a lacuna in the text after 74 letters 
of the repetition, but the passage was probably repeated in its entirety. 
See Clark's discussion, op. cit., p. 135. 
7) I, 64, p. 150 (57, two lines?) : mansisset eadem voluntas in eorum 
posteris si regum similitudo permansisset sed vides 

The next three examples are repetitions of portions of lines which 
seem to be aecounted for by lines of about 35 letters in the archetype. 
8) I, 52, p. 117: nulla cupiditate, 15 letters, repeated after 67 letters 
(two lines) in the form in ulla cupiditate 


9) I, 27, p. 140, repetition of 18 letters following a line of 35 letters: 
numquà se plus agere quam nihil cum ageret numquam se plus agere 
numquam minus soli. The repetition of numquam, if it was at the 
beginning of a line, would explain the scribe’s mistake. 

10) II, 60, pp. 130, 41, insertion, apparently from the next line, of 15 
letters before a line of 35 letters: annis post res multis dicendis ea XX 
ex eo quod L. Papirius P. Pinarius censores multis dicendis. 


AM 
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There are a number of shorter repetitions with a maximum of 
22 letters, but only one other example of more than 40 letters: 
I, 11, p. 85 (49), explained by the recurrence of necessitate. 

The average number of letters in all the lines omitted and 
repeated is about 32.5 and approximately 33 in the long passage 
under B6. The length is similar to that of the Ciceronian lines 
in Asconius’ citations (34.2 letters to the line) and slightly less 
than the standard hexameter line on which the ancient scribe’s 
pay seems to have been based.1® The variation in the length of 
the lines, which average longer in the repetitions than in the 
omissions, may be partly explained by the compressed space 
available to the corrector and perhaps by a tendency on the part 
of the scribe to expand on his model. Another factor may have 
been that, like the codex, the archetype was written by more than 
one scribe. Of the two scribes whose hands Ziegler was the first 
to distinguish in the codex, Scribe A averages about ten letters 
to the line, Scribe B about eleven.!? 

All these omissions and repetitions, as Ziegler has pointed 
out, come from the work of Scribe A, the copyist of six sevenths 
of the codex. Scribe B was, in general, more careful. In the 
sections of the codex attributed to him, most of the surviving 
portion of Book III and one sheet of Book V, I find no omission 
longer than one word. 

Homoeoteleuton accounts for six of the nine omissions—A 1, 
2,8, 5, 7, 9. Homoeoarcton explains six of the ten repetitions— 
B2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 (only of the initial letter in the first two cases). 
There are other explanations for the errors in A4 and 6 and B1. 
Of the 21 omissions and repetitions longer than 22 letters, 19 
indicate that the scribe omitted or repeated an entire line of his 
model. 

This evidence for the archetype of the codex proves that Mai 
was right in resisting the strictures of the great Niebuhr and in 


18 See Birt, Antikes Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882), p. 199. For the normal 
number of letters in the estimates of lines, see Dziatzko, s.v. “ Buch,” 
R.-E., col. 954 and the bibliography cited by Weinberger, s. v. “ Sticho- 
metrie.” Pfaff and Ziegler (see his praefatio, p. xxix, “ex more an- 
tiquo ") recognize the relationship of these lines to the standard Cicero- 
nian line. 

7? On the two copyists, see the praefatio, pp. xv-xxii and Mercati, 
0p. cit. (in n. 10, above), pp. 196-200, with additional evidence for the 
two scribes. 
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keeping the readings of the corrector in the chapter on the cen- 
turiate assembly (II, 22, 39-40). The corrections here show the 
character of the archetype. The change from liticinibus to 
cornicinibus (89) suggests that there were variant readings in 
the original.? The long insertion of about thirty-three letters 
represents the omission, because of homoeoteleuton, of a line of 
the archetype. The text must be dealt with as an ancient version 
of what Cicero wrote. Now that the Tabula Hebana has pro- 
vided confirmation for Mommsen’s seemingly fantastic sugges- 
tions on the method of counting votes, there is, as Tibiletti was 
the first to show, no longer any reason to doubt that the text 
is right in showing the same number of votes (193) in the 
reformed assembly that existed in the Servian organization.” 
Cicero, whose introductory remarks would, if we had them, 
perhaps explain his curious procedure, speaks first of the Servian 
and then of the reformed assembly (39), and then returns (40) 
to the Servian organization. In the illarum sex et nonaginta 
centuriarum of the latter section Cicero makes a slip, forgetting 
that this remainder belonged not to the Servian but to the 
reformed assembly.?5 It is a slip that I think anyone who has 


2° Sumner, op. cit. (in n. 1, above), p. 138, accepts the corrector here, 
favoring, as I do, the reading liticinibus cornicinibus. He also accepts 
the correction in § 40 of mille centum to quingentos, which depends on 
the D which no one except Mai has been able to see in the codex. 

*1 Since Strelitz’s work was published, the authority of the corrector 
has been much more widely recognized by constitutional historians than 
by editors (see n. 16, above) of the De Republica. See, for instance, 
Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, III (Leipzig, 1887), p. 274, n. 4, and 
Fraccaro in the paper cited in n. 23. 

?? Athenaeum, XXVII (1949), pp. 210-45. The results have been 
widely accepted. E. S. Staveley, A.J. P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 1-33 (see 
also Historia, V [1956], pp. 112-19), takes 193 to be the total number 
of votes in both assemblies but rejects Mommsen’s suggestions on the 
methods of counting the votes. 

23 This is the explanation of Fraccaro, Studi Bonfanti, I (Pavia, 1929), 
pp. 109-13 (reprinted Opuscula, II [Pavia, 1957], pp. 176-81). Sumner, 
op. cit., p. 139, n. 3, misunderstands the arguments of Fraccaro which 
are directed primarily against De Sanctis and, more particularly, Klebs, 
whose attribution of crass ignorance to Cicero Fraccaro is unable to 
countenance. While agreeing with Mommsen’s view in general, Fraccaro 
does not think that Cicero treated the Servian and the reformed assembly 
as equivalent and would not supply curavit, with Servius as subject, 
to explain the tenses of excluderetur and valeret. Instead he interprets 
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tried to explain to students the intricacies of the centuriate 
assembly could pardon. But one would have expected Cicero 
himself or Atticus, who read Cicero’s works with great care, to 
catch the error. Perhaps it was caught, and perhaps, like other 
corrections noted in the letters to Atticus,” this one failed to 
find its way into the text tradition of a published work. 
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these tenses from the point of view of the men who created the reform 
and cites as parallels Cicero, Leg., III, 27 and Mil. 11. See also eveni- 
rent, Fin., IT, 34, with notes of Madvig and Reid. But the subjunctives 
remain difficult, and it is possible that in the tradition of the archetype 
something like evenit ut has fallen out of the text. Skutsch and Biichner, 
in their arguments on these subjunctives (see n. 15, above), show no 
familiarity with the discussions of the centuriate assembly. 

*4 Atticus’ correction of Phliuntios to Phliasios in R. P., IT, 8 (Att., 
VI, 6, 2, 3) does not appear in the codex. The name of L. Corfidius, 
which Cicero asked Atticus to have removed from the Pro Ligario (33, 
see Att., XIII, 44, 3), remains in the manuscripts. On the other hand, 
the correction of Eupolis to Aristophanes in Orator, 29 (Att., XII, 6A), 
has been made and sustinere, which, at Atticus’ suggestion, Cicero had 
changed o inhibere, has, in accord with Cicero's request (Att., XII, 21, 
3), been 1estored to Academica, II, 94. See, for such changes, Ziegler, 
Hermes, L “VI (1931), pp. 268-70. 


THE ARROW AND THE AXE-HEADS 
IN THE ODYSSEY. 


In an article entitled “A Layman’s Delight in the Odyssey,” 
in Greece and Rome, March, 1958, Sir Evelyn Howell referred 
to “the riddle of the axe-heads.” It is a riddle, and there should 
be an answer to it, as there are answers to other riddles in the 
Odyssey. Whether the poet is drawing from earlier epic sources 
for the tale, or describing something he had seen for himself, 
his account of the matter should make sense. This has been felt 
instinctively even by those who look upon his geography as 
entirely poetical and unrealistic. 

The main references we shall have to consider for the solution 
of this riddle are as follows: 

In XIX, 572-8 we hear from Penelope that Odysseus, in the 
days of his youth, used to set up a row of axes (weAékeas) “ like 
keel-blocks” (8pvóxovs és) “in line with one another” (é£eígs) ; 
and then “standing well away” put an arrow “through” the 
axes, twelve of them in all. 

In XIX, 587, as again in XXI, 97, 114, and 127 we read that 
the arrow must pass “through the iron” (8Storejcal re oýpov). 

In XXI, 120f. Telemachus sets up the axes, “digging one 
long trench for all of them,” straightening them to a line, and 
firming the earth around them. 

In XXI, 419 f. Odysseus “straight from the stool on which 
he sat” let fly his arrow so that the bronze-tipped shaft “ missed 
not” (ob« nuBpore) the first “orerey” (mpórgs crees) “ of 
all the axes” (szeAékeov závrov), but sped straight through them 
all and out at the other end. 

In V, 234f. the wéAexus (there of bronze, not of iron) is 
described (also in a ship-building context) as being a great axe 
“sharpened on both sides”—i.e. a double-headed axe with 
straight handle, like the ordinary woodman’s axe as used in 
Canada today. 

The handle of olive wood, in V, 236 is oreA«óv, neuter. 

Three main explanations for the setting up of a row of axes, 
or axe-heads, as a test of skill in archery, have been offered, and 
one of these must be chosen. They are as follows: 
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(A) The feminine word ereAej in XXI, 422 is taken to mean 
the straight wooden handle of the double-headed axe, as does 
the neuter word creAedv in V, 236. In order to justify the thrice 
repeated statement that the arrow passes “through the iron,” 
a double axe-head is imagined so excessively crescent-shaped that 
the upper portions of its two blades almost meet, and nearly 
form a circle of metal above the handle, which is of course 
planted vertically in the ground.t 


The objections to this are as follows: 


(1) An axe so excessively crescent-shaped is unexampled and 
highly improbable as a practical tool. 

(2) Even if such an axe was used, and even if there were no 
other difficulties, it would not in fact sufficiently justify the 
expression “through the iron.” 

(3) The shot at short range, indoors, would be a somewhat 
simple one. 

(4) There is no point in Telemachus’ digging “one long 
trench ” for all the axes (XXI, 120-1). A hole in the presum- 
ably hard earth would have to be made for each, and the handle 
driven pretty deep into the ground, in order to keep the axe- 
heads steady and aligned. 


(5) There is no good reason for the change of gender from 
oreAdcdy in V, 236 to oreAen} in XXI, 422—a minor point in 
itself, perhaps, but not unimportant in combination with other 
things. 

(6) Most decisive of all, the words oix #pBpore “ missed not,” 
in XXI, 421, are taken to mean “almost grazed” or “ just 
missed” the “top” or “tip” of the “wooden handle” (axparys 
oretAajs) “in the case of all the axes” (meAékeov mávrov). This 
surely cannot be accepted as a legitimate use of language. 

(7) Alternatively, therefore, but not less improbably, Butcher 
and Lang take the meaning of the words to be “ missed not all 
the axes, starting from the first axe-handle ”—a very awkward 
use of the “ ablatival? genitive (wpóvgs creAaqs), and as a whole 
an impossibly clumsy sentence. 


1 For illustrations of this and other suggested types of axe-head cf. 
Monro, p. 176; Butcher and Lang, p. 419; Merry, Homer’s Odyssey XIII- 
XXIV, Frontispiece. 
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(B) The word eveA«j is taken to mean the wooden handle 
as above, but in place of the crescent-shaped double axe-head an 
instrument is visualized, with one blade only, made of open-work 
instead of solid metal, in order to justify the expression * through 
the iron." 

Butcher and Lang, p. 420, say hopefully: * Probably if we 
could see the weapon with which Homer was familiar the puzzle 
would instantly disappear.” But it would still be necessary 
either to take oix juBpore to mean “just missed ” so that rparns 
oreAes would now have to mean the “side” or “edge” of the 
handle; or we should still have to have recourse to Butcher and 
Lang's very improbable alternative. 

(C) The third explanation is that the word eveAevj means 
not the wooden handle but the hole for the handle in the iron 
of the double axe-head, the feminine gender being appropriate 
for the socket as being receptive of the handle. (For this usage 
see Stanford, Odyssey of Homer, on XIX, 572 or indeed any 
English dictionary s. v. “female,” mechanical.) Telemachus in 
this case sets up the axe-heads along the centre of his trench 
(XXI, 118 f.), one blade firmly in the ground, with the handle- 
holes all exactly in line with one another, so that the marksman 
may see, and his arrow pass, “through the iron” of all twelve 
of them (Fig. 1). 

To this explanation the only possible objection—but one which, 
so far as I know, has been regarded as insuperable (see L.S. J., 
s.v. oreden)—is that, even without Telemachus’ trench, the 
handle-holes would be only two or three inches above ground- 
level, so that it would be impossible for Odysseus to send an 
arrow through them, from a standing, or sitting, or indeed any 
other position. 

The objection, however, is not insuperable. But prior to 
further discussion of it, the comparison between the axes and 
Spvoxor, or keel-blocks, requires consideration. There is rather 
more in it than meets the eye; and it does much, I think, to 
suggest that the poet had a real picture in his mind and knew 
very well what he was talking about. 

In no circumstances can a number of axes, either with handles 
or without, look, in themselves, like a series of structures of heavy 
wooden blocks laid regularly on top of one another. The whole 
point of Penelope’s comparison, therefore, lies in the words 
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toracy’ éeins. Odysseus set up the axe-heads “like keel-blocks ” 
only in so far as they were set up at short intervals, dead in line 
and with their handle-holes registering exactly with one another. 


ae 
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Fig. 1. 

A. Perspective view of axe-heads set up in deep trench to afford some 
measure of safety to spectators. 

B. Sectional view of axe-heads perfectly aligned as in A. A target or 
back-stop to be imagined at end. 

C. Sectional view of axe-heads set up, alternatively, in shallower 
trench intended only to break hard surface of trodden earth. 

Note. Telemachus’ very swift setting up of the axes is intended to be 
taken cum grano salis (Od., XXI, 122-3). 


None of the editors or translators I have come across appears 
to make this point clear, or to have considered carefully what 
8póoxo, in this context were and what keel-blocks are and how 
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they are set up. So Merry, op. cit. on XIX, 572, says that the 
axes “resembled a row of Spóoyo, which seem to be trestles or 
blocks with a central notch, on which the keel of a ship was laid ? 
(my italies) ; but he seems to have no idea why or how they 
did resemble it. Stanford on p. 339 of his edition says that the 
axe-heads “were perhaps propped up so as to give the general 
effect of a ship’s keel, as described in 574.” A. S. Way translates 
* like the ribs of a galley arow "— which is nonsense ; T. E. Shaw, 
“like an alley of oaken bige-blocks?"— which is pretentious 
nonsense.” 

The method of laying the keel of a ship (the dpis in the 
Odyssean phrase, the tree that was the beginning and the back- 
bone of the ship) upon structures of short oblong timbers, piled 
fore and aft on top of one another, at short intervals, so that 
they may be trued up and adjusted to support (éyew) the whole 
length of the keel, has no secrets about it, and will not have 
changed in principle (as ship-builders are aware) from the days 
of the Argo to those of the Queen Mary. A description of the 
process will be found, for example, in A. C. Hardy, From Slip 
to Sea (Glasgow, 1935). 

If there were any doubt as to the exact meaning of 8póoxo in 
the Greek of Od., XIX, Penelope’s comparison of the axes with 
them would clear it up. The only way of aligning the apertures 
of the twelve axes in the Odyssey would be by visual sighting. 
The only way of aligning a row of ship-builders’ “blocks,” 
“trestles,” or “stocks,” and levelling, or truing, them exactly 
with one another—especially on the inclined plane on which a 
ship is usually built to facilitate the launching process—is, and 
always has been, by visual sighting, “ sighting through,” to use 
the shipwright’s term. A description of sights made of wood and 
the method of using them in conjunction with a lamp, in recent 
times, will be found in the book referred to, pp. 45-6.° 


2 My italics. Bilge-blocks form neither an “alley” (which is not 
required for the axes), nor a single straight row (which is required). 
Bilge-blocks are set up on either side of the straight line of keel-blocks, 
well away from it, and following, sometimes quite irregularly, the curves 
of the hull as it takes shape. Nor is there any reason why they should 
be of oak. 

3 It may be remarked that it would have been quite feasible in Odys- 
sean times to lay cast-iron axe-heads at intervals on the top of a row of 
keel-blocks and to use the central handle-holes as a series of ring-sights 
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We can now return to the third explanation (C, above). 
The conclusion that the oreAeat were the sockets or handle- 
holes in the iron of the axe-heads is inevitable, inasmuch as 
the objections against their meaning the wooden handles them- 
selves are insuperable. Here for once we can agree with Stanford. 
The riddle to be solved then is narrowed down to this: “ How 
could Odysseus in XXI, 419 f. put an arrow through the holes 
of the axe-heads ‘straight from the stool on which he sat,’ if 
they were only a few inches above ground level?” The answer 
is, of course, that he could not possibly do so—if the floor of 
the megaron was all upon one level. It follows, therefore, if 
the story is to make sense at all, that the floor was not all upon 
one level. Some portion of it, either by reason of the natural 
conformation of the ground, or artificially for some conventional 
reason, must have been at least some three feet higher than the 
portion where Odysseus sat and shot his arrow through the axes. 
That is the only possible answer to the riddle that makes sense ; 
and it is at least consistent with the stage directions in the poem. 

Before studying these, however, one point remains to be dis- 
posed of. It has been suggested (and Stanford at the end of 
his note on XIX, 572 f. seems to regard it as a possibility) that 
the axe-heads were somehow arranged in juxtaposition with one 
another so that the handle-holes formed a “continuous pipe,” 
through which, even if lying close to ground-level, an arrow 
discharged from a higher level might find its way, provided that 
it entered the first and foremost handle-hole. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this is quite out of the question. Apart from the 
fact that it is not in the least in harmony with the simile of 
the keel-blocks, or the description of Telemachus’ trench, and 
even if it were possible to arrange the handle-holes of twelve 
axe-heads to form a “ continuous pipe,” an arrow would infallibly 
be broken and arrested by the iron, unless it passed through the 
“pipe” on an absolutely straight trajectory. 


for levelling purposes (a system of wedges being used, then as now, for 
final adjustments). This does not affect the present problem directly; 
but the idea of using a row of axe-heads as a test of skill in archery 
might have thus originated, and the poet might very well have seen it 
practised. The handle-holes, if used for either of these two purposes, 
will, I imagine, have been somewhat larger and rounder than the narrow 
elliptical types to which we are now accustomed—more like those in the 
modern pick- or mattock-head in fact. 
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Let us now reconstruct events with the aid of a plan (Fig. 2) 
based on the poem itself. After the episode of the hound Argos 
outside the house of Odysseus (XVII, 264-323), Eumaeus enters 
the house, by the way of the aij, and goes “straight to the 
megaron”? where the suitors sat and feasted (324f.). At Tele- 
machus’ beckoning he picks up a settle from where the carver 
sat or stood (331) (2 on Fig. 2), takes it up to Telemachus’ 
table (6 on Fig. 2), and sits beside him. 

Close behind Eumaeus (336 f.) Odysseus enters and, as befits 
a mere beggar, sits humbly on an o$0ós of ash-wood (1 on plan) 
inside the doors (A) of the megaron (339), “leaning against a 
pillar of cypress-wood.” It is to be noticed, first, that this 
ovdds, inside the doors, furnished also as it is with pillars (340) 
and seats (339, 466; XVIII, 10, 17, 32), is not really a threshold 
in our sense of the word, but a ceremonial porch or vestibulum 
of some sort (see L. S. J., s. v. «pófvpov) ; secondly that it is at 
no great distance from where Telemachus and the suitors were 
sitting at their banquet. For Telemachus sends food by Humaeus 
to Odysseus, and a message bidding him go round begging of 
the suitors (XVII, 345 f.). This he does, going round é&8é£ua 
(365)—i.e. from left to right of them, as looked at from the 
prodomos (down below aecording to my hypothesis). After 
being struck with the footstool by Antinous, he returns to the 
ovdds of ash-wood (466), resumes his seat, and exchanges words 
with the suitors from it (468 f., 477 £.). It must therefore have 
been quite close to them. 

And yet, between this wooden o08ós and that portion of the 
hall where the suitors sat at table there is another ovdds, the great 
odds of stone (XX, 258, XXII, 2, XXIII, 88). From this it is 
evident that the megaron is divided into two portions. There 
is a forecourt or zpdédopos, beginning at the ash-wood ovéds, inside 
the doors, where the food was preparted (no doubt) and from 
which it was served. There the carver cut up the meat for the 
suitors in appropriate portions (XVII, 331), and there probably 
the fire mentioned in XVIII, 44 was burning, with the blood- 
puddings cooking before it. The portion of the megaron where 
the suitors sat (the portion beginning with the great o$8ós of 
stone) was at a higher level, according to my hypothesis, and 
as is borne out by, or is at least consistent with, the directions 
given us by the poet. It was not, however, a separate compart- 
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Fig. 2. 


Folding doors to courtyard. 
Folding doors to women's apartments and interior 
of the house. 
The ópco0p7. 
pores. 
. ovdés of ash-wood. 
Carver. 
ovdés of stone. 
. Seat of Odysseus. 
The row of axe-heads in trench. 
. Seat of Telemachus. 
Leiodes. 
. Antinous. 
. Phemius. 
. A fire-place. 
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ment from the lower portion of the hall. This is shown quite 
clearly from what has already been said, and from the fact 
that in XX, 257 f. Telemachus, according to plan (xépSea vopóv) , 
puts a stool and a small table for Odysseus “ beside the threshold 
of stone, inside the megaron” (évrós eboraféos peydpov)—i. e. 
not just at its entrance, as in XVII, 339. Now if the floor 
where the suitors sat was indeed three feet higher than the 
floor of the prodomos, the oó8ós of stone also, leading to it, must 
have been at least three feet higher at its summit, and must 
obviously have consisted partly of steps leading up from the 
floor below, though, quite naturally, they do not happen to be 
mentioned. In XXII, 127 however we have the phrase dxpéraroy 
8 zap’ ot0óv— beside the highest portion” of this ov8ds. If it 
had a highest portion, it must also have had a lower and a lowest 
portion—i. e. steps, in all natural probability. 

Odysseus’ seat then will have been at 4, down below, beside the 
steps which formed the lower portion of the great oddds of stone. 
In XXI, 118 f. Telemachus digs his trench for the axe-heads 
(5), making it terminate immediately above the spot where he 
has put Odysseus (at 4). For in XXI, 419 f. Odysseus, after 
having fondled the bow, strung it, and made it “sing like a 
swallow” (411), sets an arrow on the string, and, without rising 
from his seat (420), swings to the right direction and lets fly 
his arrow up the trench and through the handle-holes of all 
twelve axes: “ The bronze-tipped shaft missed not the foremost 
handle-hole of all the axes but sped straight through them all 
and out beyond” (421-3). 

Then, sure enough, in XXII, 2 he “leaps up onto the great 
threshold,” and puts his second arrow through Antinous’ throat. 

It has been objected (in private discussion) against the fore- 
going argument that àro 8 émi péyav ovddv in XXII, 2 proves 
nothing, inasmuch as the words could be used of a long jump 
as well as for a high jump. And so they could of course if 
the sense demanded. The point is, however, that the hypo- 
thesis of the differing floor levels is the only one that can 
possibly make sense of the story of the axe-heads; and that the 
words in question are at least consistent with that hypothesis. 
The hypothesis, moreover, sheds light on other problems of the 
battle in the megaron and the fetching of the arms. These 
matters, therefore, in so far as they substantiate the hypothesis 
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of the differing floor levels, have also a bearing on the argument 
concerning the axe-heads. 

In the matter of geographical detail in the Odyssey we know 
where we stand. That detail, for the most part, is still to be. 
seen and studied. Architectural detail is another matter. The 
degree to which the poet is realistic or otherwise in that cannot 
be exactly decided. My diagram, however, has been constructed, 
as simply as possible, from the stage-directions in the poem, on 
the assumption that he must have had some real architectural 
lay-out in view, if only in his mind’s eye. l 

(1) The folding doors, A, from courtyard into megaron speak 
for themselves. Enough also has been said about the ^ thres- 
hold” of ash-wood at 1 to indicate that it is of a conventional 
nature, with the details of which we are by no means familiar. 
The same will apply to the great threshold of stone at 3. The 
carver, 2, has been placed reasonably close to the threshold of 
stone at 3, as the servitors must have passed up and down its 
steps in order to wait upon the banqueters (cf. XVII, 331-2). 

(2) The folding doors, B, and their position in relation to 
the ob0ós of stone at 3, are also very important. 

(a) They are the main doors to the interior of the house, and 
of course to the women’s quarters. Through them, therefore, 
Penelope enters at XXI, 63 f., coming from the store-room with 
the bow, and with her maids carrying the axe-heads. Later on, 
when the bloodshed is over and the hall cleaned up, she comes 
down from her upper chamber (XXIII, 85), enters the megaron 
again by doorway B, walks up the steps of the stone threshold 
(88) and joins Odysseus sitting in the light of a fire at 10 
by the opposite wall (90). 

(b) Doorway B, moreover, and the stone threshold must be 
close to one another. For at XXI, 124 Telemachus takes up 
his stand “ by the threshold” (Butcher and Lang)—i.e. down 
below, according to my hypothesis, by the steps. He nearly 
succeeds in stringing the bow, but at a sign from Odysseus desists 
and puts it down, “leaning it against the polished well-wrought 
doorway” (136 f.)—i. e. beside doorway B—and returns to his 
seat at 6. 

(c) Antinous, whom for dramatic reasons I place up-stage 


*See my Reality and Allegory in the Odyssey (Amsterdam, 1959). 
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centre at 8, then says, at 140 £., that the suitors are to try to 
string the bow, taking it in turn from left to right—érddée this 
time (141), as looked at from his point of view. Leiodes there- 
fore, the first man to try, is placed at 7, the closest of them all 
to the stone threshold and, as it happens, to the bow, which is 
leaning against doorway B where Telemachus has left it. He 
sits, we are told, “beside the great mixing-bowl” (XXI, 145, 
the natural place for which is close to the threshold of stone), 
sitting ^ puxolraros aiév," which I take to mean “tucked away 
in a corner,” so to speak, the farthest away to the right of all 
the suitors, looked at from down below, as they sit, roughly in 
a semicircle, around the trench, 5, containing the twelve axe- 
heads. Leiodes, according to hypothesis, goes down the steps, 
takes up the bow, takes his stand beside the oùðós (149), as 
Telemachus had done, fails to string the bow and replaces it 
were Telemachus had placed it, against doorway B (163-4) for 
the next man on his right to try. 

(d) In XXI, 235 f. Odysseus tells Eumaeus to bid the women 
bar the doors (at B) and to stay at their work beyond them, 
whatever they may hear; Philoetius is to fasten the gates of 
the outer court or a$Xj. These orders are carried out at 381f. 
Doorway B remains barred and bolted, on the far side, through- 
out the fighting. For in XXII, 393f. Telemachus rattles the 
door and calls on Eurycleia to open it and come in. 

(e) At XXII, 89f. Amphinomus charges straight at Odys- 
seus, trying to drive him away from the doors e wós of edéae 
Üvpíov. These again will be the doors at B. (Those at A, 
however, barred presumably by Philoetius after bolting the outer 
gates of the aid} [XXI, 388-9], may be included.) 

(f) The doorway, the pillar, and the wall, struck by stray 
shots from the suitors (XXII, 257-9 and again at 274 £.), will 
most naturally mean the doors at B together with the pillar, 
where Odysseus leant his bow at X XII, 120, “ against the shining 
wall-face,” i.e. between doorways B and C. 

(3) It will be clear by now why 3, 4, 5, and 6 are placed 
where they are on Fig. 2. The threshold of stone (3) must be 
reasonably close to the carver (2) and to the doorway B. A 
central position for the trench and the axe-heads (5) is in any 
ease desirable. The suitors will be sitting round it in a great 
semicircle. It will not have been cut through the stonework 
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of the great threshold, obviously. It must terminate immediately 
above Odysseus’ stool 4, by the threshold of stone (XX, 258), 
since Odysseus puts his arrow through the axe-heads “ straight 
from the stool whereon he sat” (XXI, 420). 

Telemachus’ seat (6) must of course be on the higher floor- 
level; and it must be close to where Odysseus sat (cf. XXI, 129- 
39). For Odysseus, having shot his arrow through the axes, and 
spoken to Telemachus (XXI, 423 £.), gives him a nod at 431. 
Telemachus puts on his helmet, slings on the sword he had 
taken off at 119, and stands up by his chair, close to his father’s 
stool (dyx: atrot—433), but not “ beside him,” as the translators 
say. For then, and not till then, Odysseus leaps up (see above) 
onto the great threshold (XXII, 2), and standing there, now 
with Telemachus on approximately the same level, commences 
the slaughter of the suitors. 

The function of the trench also now becomes intelligible. 
Apart from giving softer ground and a straight runway for the 
axe-heads, it provides, with the earth banked up on either side 
of it, a measure of safety for the spectators, in case of a deflected 
shot, and a back-stop for the arrow in the case of a successful one. 


L. G. Pocock. 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS: THE OPPOSITION VIEW. 


The ancient writers of the history of the second century B.C. 
emphasized, somewhat exaggeratedly, no doubt, that the conflict 
which ended in the death of Tiberius Gracchus was the first 
violent civil conflict in the history of the Roman Republic. 
Certainly the assassination of Tiberius was the first important 
civil outbreak in many years. It seems difficult, therefore, to 
try to explain why, after so long a period of relatively peaceful 
politics, the senatorial opponents of Tiberius should have become 
so disturbed by his program that, led by Scipio Nasica, the 
pontifex maximus, they resorted to crude violence. The answer 
has usually been thought a simple one. However, it is not so 
simple as it seems, and it is not to be deduced entirely from the 
specific proposals of Tiberius. In large part, the answer must 
be sought in the political and intellectual climate which had 
developed among the Roman nobilitas. 

This paper is an attempt to reconstruct, in a necessarily 
limited way, the picture which Tiberius Gracchus evoked in the 
minds of his opponents, what so frightened them that they were 
willing to kill to stop it. The quick answer, the usual answer, 
is that his major opponents had been hurt economically through 
the operation of his agrarian law. He had confiscated public 
land which they held in order to distribute it to the poor. 
Nothing, it is remarked, hurts like a stab in the pocketbook. 
But here is by no means a full answer. If this were the casus 
belli, then the murder should have come months earlier when 
the agrarian law was first proposed or immediately upon passage, 
in order to prevent its going into operation. Instead, it is seen 
that neither before nor after Tiberius! death was any effort made 
specifically to undo the recovery and redisiribution of land 
already accomplished. In fact, the land commission was re- 
organized and permitted to continue its work for at least three 


*See, for example, Plutarch, Ti. Gracchus, 20. The long period of 
peaceful civil affairs is generally accepted by historians. Tenney Frank 
says, “History can show no parallel to Rome's first four republican 
centuries of progressive political reform accomplished without violence 
in primary assembles” (Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932], p. 107). 
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or four years after Tiberius’ death.? The direct economic motive, 
then, while no doubt strong, was not the precipitating factor. 
The nobles feared some future action; they suspected that 
Tiberius aimed for some sort of complete overturn; and their 
apprehensions drove them to violence. 

Before they were driven so far, it should again be emphasized, 
the opponents of Tiberius had been willing to put up with a good 
deal from him. Modern historians have usually presented 
Tiberius as a political maverick with a novel program, but 
initially, at least, he was not so regarded by his contemporaries. 
An investigation of his family and political background—usually 
overlooked—will demonstrate why he was not at first stamped a 
revolutionary. His agrarian proposal, though thought unwise 
and even somewhat radical, was hardly a complete surprise, for 
it was not altogther unlike some measures previously undertaken 
by the political faction to which Tiberius belonged. This fact 
and this faction deserve closer attention than they have received 
in the past. 

The important work in unravelling the family-political group- 
ings in Rome of the late third and early second century B.C. 
done by Friedrich Miinzer and others is useful to this phase of 
the problem.* Unfortunately, Miinzer’s work does not treat 
adequately the Gracchan period, and there is no definitive work 
for these years. But it is quite clear that in the 140’s and 130's 
B.C. there were two major political factions in Rome: the 


? At least until 129 B.C., when certain judicial functions of the com- 
mission apparently were given over to one of the consuls. See Appian, 
Civil Wars, I, 19. The work of the commission is dealt with at length 
by J. Carcopino, in Autour des Gracques (Paris, 1928), pp. 125 ff. 
Plutarch’s view (Ti. Gracchus, 22) was that the continued work of the 
commission was a mere sop to the people. 

? Miinzer’s chief work is Römische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien 
(Stuttgart, 1920). Also valuable are many biographical articles by 
the same author in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopddie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. Earlier works on which Miinzer depended in- 
clude W. Drumann and P. Groebe, Geschichte Roms in seinem Uebergange 
von der republikanischen zur monarchischen Verfassung, 6 vols. (2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1899-1929), and M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitàt der römischen Republik 
(Leipzig, 1912). Those who wish to avoid the badly written and poorly 
organized book of Münzer will find much of the same material, revised 
and better treated in H. H. Seullard, Roman Polities 220-150 B.C. 
(Oxford, 1951). 
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Claudians and the Scipionians. A group important earlier, the 
Fabians, had declined and been absorbed by the others. The 
Metelli were in process of forming yet another family-political 
alliance which was to be important for some decades after the 
Gracchi. It is also clear that Tiberius Gracchus belonged to the 
Claudian group—in spite of the ancestry of his mother, a 
daughter of Scipio Africanus. The elder Gracchus was an oppo- 
nent of Scipio Africanus in his lifetime * and married Cornelia 
only after Africanus’ death. An incident which occurred in his 
second consulship (163 B. C.) illustrates his continued partisan- 
ship against the Scipionians: when he held the elections for 162, 
two Scipionians were elected, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica and 
C. Marcius Figulus ; several weeks later, when Nasica was already 
en route to his new province, Gracchus suddenly “ remembered ” 
he had not taken the auspices. He annulled the elections, which 
were held again, and two other persons were elected. The 
tribune of 133 was supported by his father-in-law, Appius 
Claudius, a leader of the Claudian faction, and opposed by his 
relative by marriage and adoption, Scipio Aemilianus, leader of 
the opposing Scipionic faction.* 

On at least three or four occasions earlier in the second century 
the Claudian faction, in a colonization program somewhat unlike 
preceding ones which had established numerous military colonies, 
settled many Romans on publicly owned land, mostly in the Ager 
Gallicus (Umbria), in the Ager Calletranus (Etruria), and in 
the Po valley.' Members of the Sempronian family had partici- 


“Plutarch, Ti. Gracchus, 1. 

5See the references in T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the 
Roman Republic, Y (New York, 1951), p. 442. 

* Factional politics in the program of Gracchus have been recognized. 
Konrad Bilz has remarked, “Like all Roman political crises, the work 
of [Ti.] Gracchus was also a crisis and a struggle between the separate 
parties,” in his “Die Politik des Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus," Wiire- 
burger Studien zur Altertumswissenscheft, VIL (1936), p. 66. See also 
Gelzer, op. cit., p. 108. 

" See, for example, Livy, XXXIX, 44, 10-11 and 55, 7-9. It is particu- 
larly interesting that Polybius, whose work betrays something of a bias 
against the Claudians and for the Scipionians, pointed to one such 
colonization program (in II, 21) and pronounced it “the first step in 
the demoralization of the people.” If this was a late addition to his 
history (see note 23), there was for him a direct link between these 
earlier schemes and the legislation of Tiberius Gracchus. 
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pated in the settlement of the Ager Gallicus, and Tiberius Grac- 
chus’ father had been involved in one such colonization program, 
serving on the commission which founded a citizen colony at 
Saturnia in Eiruria. The tendency of Roman sons to follow 
in their fathers’ footsteps is relevant to this investigation. It 
was no accident that Tiberius served as quaestor in Spain and 
Gaius in Sardinia, in both instances provinces where their father 
had earlier served also. These colonization schemes had served 
a useful purpose. But they also, no doubt, benefited the Claudian 
faction. And although little used of late, any similar plan would 
be recognized by the Scipionians as a familiar political tactic. 
So when Tiberius Gracchus brought forward his land law, sup- 
ported by the Claudians, he appeared to his opponents not a 
revolutionary but simply another Claudian opportunist, perhaps 
stung by the disaster of his quaestorship ? and so a little more 
radical than the usual Claudian. However, in view of the com- 
bination of depression and shortage of grain with consequent 
high prices that then plagued the city, the extent of his pro- 
posals could not have been very astonishing. 

The land law was strongly opposed by the Scipionians and 
others, but the Claudians as has been said were in support of 
the measure. After its passage Appius Claudius himself, along 
with the Gracchus brothers, served on the commission of three 
for redistributing the land. In his early months in office, then, 
Tiberius seemed to fit very nearly the usual family and faction 
pattern. The work of the tribune up to this point—and 
especially the deposition of his colleague Octavius—was resented, 
to be sure, but there was as yet no talk of violence. We must 
look further to find what actions of his most disturbed his 
enemies, and why they disturbed them. 

What really infuriated Tiberius’ opponents, it appears, were 


8 Livy, XXXIX, 55, 9. For the work of the earlier Sempronii see 
Pliny, V. H., IIT, 113; Strabo, V, 227; Velleius, I, 14, 7. 

? At any rate Tiberius’ opponents later so explained his motives. 
(Tiberius was with Hostilius Mancinus in 137 B. C. before Numantia in 
Spain when Roman forces were humiliatingly defeated and forced to 
draw up a treaty later rejected as disgraceful by the Senate.) See 
Plutarch, Ti. Gracchus, 5-7; Velleius, II, 2, 1; Cicero, Brutus, 108; 
Florus, II, 2, 2. 

1? See the author's article, “ The Urban Side of the Gracchan Economic 
Crisis," A. H. R., LXIII (1958), pp. 890 ff. 
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those measures of his which were constitutionally significant. 
A listing of these measures, with some indication of constitu- 
tional implications, is pertinent. 


1. It has been mentioned that Tiberius pushed through a 
kind of recall election of the tribune, Octavius, who opposed his 
agrarian law. It is easy to overlook the implication of this 
measure. The Roman constitution was set up along dual lines. 
The major officials, elected by the comitia centuriata, were by 
tradition responsible to the Senate, which generally controlled 
their election, and were expected both to guide this body (at 
least the consuls were) and to follow its decrees. The tribunes, 
on the other hand, with their great obstructive power, were 
elected in the comitia tributa (or the concilium plebis), and as 
the Gracchi showed, were potentially capable of exercising great 
legislative power in that assembly, completely aside from the 
curule officials and the Senate. The potentiality in this essen- 
tially divided system was toward a chaotic struggle such as did 
finally develop in the first century B.C. The aristocrats in 
general were aware of the need for one of these antithetical 
branches of government to dominate the other. The famed 
balance of the constitution was largely a fiction and a practical 
impossibility. The nobles therefore had weakened the tribunate 
by exerting great effort to see that one or more of the tribunes 
was sympathetic to their aims. They had been able to do this 
for at least a century and a half and also, consequently, they 
had maintained a stable government and a fairly continuous 
policy. In recent decades, they had also made a tremendous 
personal profit out of the arrangement, which gave their chief 
members juicy governorships and other military commands. To 
put into the hands of the conciliwm plebis the potential power to 
set up a panel of tribunes, all of whom might support one 
popular champion, was to destroy the system that existed and to 
insure the kind of disastrous competition that later destroyed 
the Republic. 


2. Tiberius proposed that the tribal assembly dispose of the 
treasury of Attalus, King of Pergamum who died in 133 B.C., 
willing his kingdom to Rome. The money he wished to use to 
make his agrarian scheme of resettlement operable. This chal- 
lenged the traditional control of the purse by the Senate, for 
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the whole process of appropriating, spending, and minting of 
coins was controlled by the nobles, chiefly through the quaestors 
and other officials. It should be remembered that direct taxation 
in Italy had ceased in 167 B. C. so that the provinces were now 
the chief source of revenue for the Roman state. Tiberius’ plan 
not only threatened one of the major powers of the Senate; it 
also introduced what was for Rome a novel idea for the expendi- 
ture of public money, direct spending on a large scale for the 
benefit of lower-class citizens. 

3. Tiberius proposed that the tribal assembly should settle 
the affairs of the new province, Pergamum (later Asia), thereby 
threatening Senatorial control of the provinces! The term 
“ province,” of course, still denoted primarily a military post, 
and it may be doubted that Tiberius was challenging the general 
authority of the provincial governors. In a new province, the 
Senate ordinarily sent a commission to help the provincial 
governor draw up the city charters and otherwise regularize 
affairs and the Senate then ratified the arrangements. But if 
the tribes could control arrangements in a new province, the 
&ibunes might also claim further, regular powers. Expansion 
into empire had increased the importance of financial and 
political control of the provinces, and these powers would become 
yet more important in the future. Perhaps it is not incidental 
to Tiberius’ interest in Asia that his father had had extensive 
diplomatic service in that area? 

4. Contrary to constitutional precedent, Tiberius proposed to 
succeed himself in office. He had already cast the tribune in 
the role of leader of the state and not merely guardian of the 
rights of plebeians; now this new role bade fair to become 
permanent? 

5. According to Plutarch, Tiberius also used the obstructive 


11 Jf should be noted that Carcopino rejects the whole of Tiberius’ 
reported dealings regarding Pergamum, on what seems to the author 
inadequate data in view of the strong literary evidence. He also doubts 
other reports of Tiberius’ excesses in office; see Autour des Gracques, 
pp. 17 f., 34 f., passim. 

1? In 165 B.C. and again in 162-161. See Polybius, XXX, 7-8; 27; 
XXXI, 1, 3, 15, 19, 32, and 33. 

18 See H. H. Seullard, From the Gracchi to Nero (London, 1959), pp. 
29 t. 

M Ti Gracchus, 10, 5-6. Plutarch’s chronology is obviously faulty 
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powers of the tribune in an arbitrary and probably novel fashion, 
halting all publie business and threatening quaestors and prae- 
tors who disobeyed him. 

It is universally conceded that Tiberius was high-minded and 
idealistic, interested chiefly in doing something for his poverty- 
stricken compatriots. But it must be conceded on the other 
hand that these were very sweeping precedents which he was 
establishing and that he was introducing them in ways that to 
his aristocratic opposition at least must have seemed “ uncon- 
stitutional,” to use a modern term. By the middle of his 
tribunician year Tiberius’ opponents began to view him as a 
demagogic revolutionary.» 

That Tiberius’ opponents were much perturbed over these 
constitutional threats is clearly attested in the ancient writers. 
According to Plutarch, who dismissed the charge as mere 
rationalization, it was alleged “that Tiberius was introducing 
a re-distribution of land for the confusion of the body politic 
[rijs wodtretas], and was stirring up a general revolution.” 16 
Again, Plutarch records the “ greatest ” of the accusations against 
Tiberius was that he “deposed his colleague from the tribune- 
ship and canvassed for a second tribuneship himself.”?7 Both 
charges are of an essentially constitutional nature. The timing 
of the final move against Tiberius seems significant. The Senate 
had been convened and Tiberius’ opponents were demanding of 
the Claudian consul Mucius Scaevola that he take action against 
Tiberius in his extraordinary effort to be re-elected. Just then, 


here and it is likely that these acts of Tiberius occurred during the 
campaign for re-election. 

15 Guided by idealism, Tiberius initiated measures which ultimately 
harmed all the aristocratic groups, even the Claudians. The division of 
Roman politicians into populares and optimates, with the decreased im- 
portance of the older factional groups, was a consequence. See the dis- 
cussion in L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley, 
1949), eh. 1. Cf. R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), pp. 
11 ff. 

16 Ti, Grachus, 9, 3. 

17 A gis and Cleomenes and the Gracchi Compared, 5, 1. It was Cicero's 
opinion that the deposition of Octavius was what ruined Tiberius: De 
Legibus, IJI, 10. The language of the Livian Epitome (58) regarding 
this incident is especially interesting: “ Gracchus then went so insane 
[in eum furorem exarsit] as to remove from office , . , his eolleague 
M. Octavius . . " (Loeb tr.). 
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the event which fired the aristocratic opposition to action—if 
Plutarch may be trusted in such details—was a false report that 
Tiberius was demanding a crown—that is to say, tyrannical 
authority. In Plutarch’s words, “ Nasica demanded that the 
consul should come to the rescue of the state and put down the 
tyrant.” 18 When Scaevola gave only limited assurance, Nasica 
accused the consul of betraying the state and called on the 
senators to support “the laws” and follow him. He and a crowd 
of supporters seized sticks, stones, and pieces of wooden benches 
(would they not have been better armed if the attack had been 
previously planned?) and, routing Tiberius’ supporters, killed 
him and 300 others. 

Is there any evidence suggesting what type of revolutionary 
Tiberius’ opponents saw in the young tribune? Can it be deter- 
mined more exactly what sort of pattern was now conjured up 
in their minds? In any intellectual field such as the study of 
constitutional history, the Romans were turning increasingly to 
the Greek experience. And for the Roman of the Gracchan 
period the chief interpreter of the Greek political experience was 
certainly Polybius. "This author had recently completed his 
history. His flattering opinion of Rome and the Roman con- 
stitution surely made his work popular and widely read among 
the Roman upper classes, and this probability applies especially 
to the major faction in opposition to Tiberius, that is, the 
Seipionians. It is well known that Polybius was very close to 
Scipio Aemilianus, living in his home after he was brought to 
Rome as a hostage about 167 B. C., tutoring him, and later no 
doubt taking an important part in the so-called “ Scipionic 
Circle.” Some notice of Polybius view of Greek constitutional 
development as set down in his Roman history is therefore likely 
io be fruitful to the purpose of this study.!? 


18 Ti, Grachus, 19, 9-3. Note also the report of Plutarch (ibid., 17, 4) 
that Blossius was concerned that Tiberius should not give the impression 
that he was aiming at tyranny. See also Florus, II, 2, T. 

1? Most of Polybius? constitutional ideas are found in Book VI of his 
history, but there are scattered references elsewhere. As Polybius was 
an enemy of the social and economie revolution both in Greece and Rome, 
so Plutarch’s major source for the period of Cleomenes, the contemporary 
historian Phylarchus, was a friend of the revolution. See the discussion 
by W. W. Tarn, “ The Social Question in the Third Century,” in J. B. 
Bury and others, The Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, 1923), p. 189. For a 
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The son of an important official in the Achaean League, 
Polybius made a hero of Aratus, a major leader of that League 
after the middle of the third century B. C. who strongly opposed 
absolutist forms of government, and who was the major oppo- 
nent of Cleomenes of Sparta, the revolutionary and somewhat 
tyrannical social and economic reformer. Polybius disliked 
Cleomenes, his predecessor Agis, and his later more brutal imi- 
tator, Nabis. He was a strong admirer of the mixed constitution 
of the traditional—if perhaps also partly fictional—Spartan 
variety, and he felt that Agis, Cleomenes, and Nabis, in their 
attempts at reform, had accelerated Sparta's decline. From his 
knowledge of Greek history, or more precisely, from his knowl- 
edge of the ideas of Aristotle and other Greek political theorists, 
with modifications suggested by experience, Polybius concluded 
that constitutional development everywhere follows a certain 
pattern, passing through three stages, each of which tends to 
deteriorate: monarchy is first and declines to tyranny, followed 
by aristocracy, which degenerates into oligarchy ; then democracy 
arises, which in turn slips into mob rule and the chaotic end of 
the cycle.?° 

Mixed, balanced constitutions, like those of Sparta and of 
Rome with their elements of kingship, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy, Polybius much admired, and felt them to be much more 
stable than the simpler varieties. Nevertheless, he felt that the 
same step-by-step deterioration would eventually destroy a mixed 
constitution as well as the others, for like most historians who 
have postulated cyclical systems, he made almost universal 
application of his rules. The decline would come more slowly 
to such a constitution; the popular assembly would tend to 
demand an undue share of power, so altering the political balance 
and, true to the cycle, producing at last mob rule. 

Polybius’ comparison of the complex constitutions of Rome 
and of Sparta was a close one. After distinguishing external 
and internal causes for the deterioration of such a constitution, 
he wrote: 


recent excellent treatment of Polybius’ constitutional ideas generally see 
K. von Fritz, The Theory of the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity (New 
York, 1954). 

20 Polybius, VI, 5-9. 
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When a commonwealth . . . has arrived at a high pitch 
of prosperity and undisputed power, it is evident that, by 
the lengthened continuance of great wealth within it, the 
manner of life of its citizens will become more extravagant ; 
and that rivalry for office, and in other spheres of activity 
will become fiercer than it ought to be. And as this state 
of things goes on more and more, the desire of office and the 
shame of losing reputation, as well as the ostentation 
and extravagance of living, will prove the beginning of a 
deterioration. And of this change the people will be credited 
with being the authors, when they become convinced they 
are being cheated by some from avarice, and are puffed with 
flattery by others from love of office. For when that comes 
about, in their passionate resentment and acting under the 
dictates of anger, they will refuse to obey any longer, or to 
be content with having equal powers with their leaders, but 
will demand to have all or far the greatest themselves. And 
when that comes to pass the constitution will receive a new 
name, which sounds better than any other in the world, 
liberty or democracy; but, in fact, it will become the worst 
of all governments, mob rule.” 


This was Polybius’ view of the decline of Sparta: it was, as well, 
his prediction for the future of Rome. These points are empha- 
sized and reeemphasized by Polybius throughout his whole work, 
which is strongly pragmatic and moralistic. It should be kept 
in mind that Polybius had set out to explain why, in so short 
a time, Rome had been able to dominate the Mediterranean 
world. His answer, in brief, was—her superior constitution. 
The erosion of it was obviously a crucial matter. Polybius 
remarked “ The chief cause of success or the reverse in all matters 
is the form of a state's constitution. . . .” 

The Romans, then, were forewarned of attempts by the popular 
organs of government to encroach on the powers of the mon- 
archical magistrates or the aristocratic Senate. They were 
alerted to watch for lower-class dissatisfaction with their political 
privileges and with their economic position as well, in a time of 
growing extravagance of the richer classes. Indeed, Polybius so 
well described the Roman situation in the Gracchan period that 
it seems possible that he may have introduced new material into 
this section of his history after Tiberius Gracchus’ death. But 


?! Polybius, VI, 57 (translation of E. S. Schuckburgh). 
=? VT, 2, 10. 
? See von Fritz's discussion of the composition of the history, op. cit., 
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the Roman nobiles did not require a Polybius to persuade them 
to be jealous of their prerogatives. Also, the specific comparison 
between Roman and Spartan experience was a natural one 
which thinking Romans had no doubt already considered, More- 
over, it may be taken for granted that the comparison of Agis 
and Cleomenes of Sparta with Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus was 
not original with Plutarch. In the case of Sparta, Agis, Cleo- 
menes, and Nabis had made themselves actually tyrants; their 
programs had included schemes of land redistribution and debt- 
cancellation; and their methods were extra-constitutional. Any 
Roman student of Greek history would therefore have equated 
with economic revolution the establishment of tyranny. Further, 
the Romans had learned their lesson also from practical experi- 
ence. They, too, had fought Nabis, under Flamininus in 195 
B.C. When social revolution infiltrated the Greek leagues 
generally, they dissolved them (after 146 B.C.) and put the 
propertied classes in control in the cities.* As Cleomenes had 
his Stoic adviser, so Tiberius had his, Blossius of Cumae;?* 


pp. 31ff. Also see C. O. Brink and F. W. Walbank, “The Constitution 
of the Sixth Book of Polybius," C. Q., N.S. IV (1954), pp. 97-122; also 
F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, I (Oxford, 1957), 
pp. 101 ff., 292 f., 636. Walbank thinks it unlikely that Polybius added 
much at a later date. However, it seems necessary to choose between 
(a) astounding prescience on Polybius’ part, or (b) some minor late 
additions, of which (b) seems more acceptable. 

*4 See the collection of material relating to Roman contacts with Greek 
revolutionary movements and leaders in M. Cary, The Legacy of Alew- 
ander; A History of the Greek World from 328 to 146 B.C. (New York, 
1932), pp. 192 ff. and 204 f. 

25 Tt has been plausibly suggested that Blossius’ ideas were not neces- 
sarily Stoic: D. R. Dudley, “ Blossius of Cumae,” J. R. S., XXXI (1941), 
pp.94ff. And it is true, no doubt, as G. H. Sabine and S. B. Smith have 
said (in the introduction to Cicero's On the Commonwealth [Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929], p. 23), “ The political importance of Stoicism lay precisely 
in the reaction of the ethical and religious principles upon political 
thinking, not in a specifie theory of the state." It will be remembered 
that the Seipionie group had its own Stoic, Panaetius—who, however, 
admired Rome and adapted Stoic ideas to the Roman political and social 
climate. Still, the Stoics’ egalitarianism seems to have led many of 
them toward theoretical communism, as it appears was the case with 
Cleomenes’ adviser Sphaerus (see Cary, op. cit., p. 156) ; and both Zeno 
and Iambulus seem to have constructed a sort of communal utopia (see 
the discussion in Tarn, loc. cit, p. 131, p. 17). However, surely 
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if Tiberius at first limited his land redistribution to ager publicus 
and did not follow the Greeks in demanding debt-cancellation, 
who knew what was to come next? 

The opponents of Gracchus, then, saw in him the image of 
the Spartan tyrants in the setting sketched by the pen of 
Polybius. It is not new, of course, to say that these enemies 
of Tiberius Gracchus thought him to be aiming at tyranny. 
The historians in the ancient period mention that he was called 
a tyrant; both Plutarch and Cicero so quoted Nasica.2* But 
modern writers ordinarily have not believed that anyone really 
thought that Tiberius was aiming at tyranny. They have 
followed Plutarch, who, though he mentioned the objections to 
Tiberius of a constitutional nature, dismissed them as mere 
pretexts. Nevertheless, in view of the knowledge and experience 
of Scipio Nasica and others of the Gracchan opposition, in the 
light of which, naturally, they interpreted Tiberius’ actions, 
it appears extremely likely that Nasica and the rest were actually 
convinced he was aiming at demogogic tyranny. These nobles 
feared that the deterioration predicted by Polybius was upon 
them. Admitted that these men saw what they wanted to see, 
that is, what best served their own interests, there is yet no good 
reason to doubt that the murderers genuinely thought they had 
saved the state by killing a would-be tyrant—perhaps a well- 
intentioned tyrant, like Cleomenes of Sparta—but a tyrant none- 
theless, whose actions were bound to result in the ruin of the 
Republic. A Nabis might follow in due time.?' 
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Cleomenes was chiefly influenced by the romanticized, partly fictional 
accounts of the Lycurgan constitution of early Sparta. 

28 Plutarch, Ti. Gracchus, 19, 3; Cicero, De Re Publica, VI, 8; the 
latter is a rather indirect quotation in Macrobius, Commentary, IV, 2. 

2t Neither E. Badian’s excellent book, Foreign Olientelae (Oxford, 
1958), nor the article of H. H. Scullard, “ Scipio Aemilianus and Roman 
Politics,” J. R. S., L (1960), pp. 59-74, came to the attention of the 
author until after this article was in finished form. The former extends 
the views expressed here of the importance to Tiberius Gracchus of his 
father's eastern diplomatie connections, and the latter agrees that Scipio’s 
opposition to Tiberius was based primarily on constitutional grounds. 
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Scholarly opinion concerning the Catalogue of Ships has 
tended to settle upon the view that it is a traditional list of 
military contingents originally fitted to a context of Aulis 
harbor, and only awkwardly recast upon the Trojan plain.* 
Most recently D. L. Page has reminded us of this hypothesis: 
* Nobody seems to care if the passage introduced to describe 
the forces arrayed for battle at the present moment actually 
deseribes something wholly different—the assembling of armies 
at a Greek harbour ten years ago."? Page, however, introduces 
another consideration when he remarks that nobody seems to 
care. We may speculate whether such a situation is ever true 
in first-rate literature. Certainly in the Iliad there is a great 
deal of evidence to suggest that the poet cared no little about 
the Catalogue; clearly he was at great pains to motivate it. 
The whole of the second book that precedes may be said to 
perform this function. There are the suspenseful specifics of 
an army’s morale crumbling and needing restoration; there is 
the elaborate stage direction of Nestor (II, 362-3), which has 
no further relevance than to herald the Catalogue. And finally 
the bard brilliantly illuminates the audience’s imagination by 
a description of the muster in straight narrative and in simile 
that will serve to hold the dramatic moment for them over the 
hundreds of lines of essentially undramatic verse. 

The notion that Aulis harbor was the original locale comes 
from the repeated references to the number of ships involved 
in the war. While, on the one hand, it is true that drawing 
attention to ships is ill-suited to a scene of an army mustering 
upon a plain, this is, on the other hand, the information least 


+ The literature is naturally vast: for this view see T. W. Allen, T'he 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships (Oxford, 1921), p. 171; C. M. Bowra, 
Tradition and Design in the Iliad (Oxford, 1950), p. 70; F. Jacoby, “ Die 
Einschaltung des Schiffskatalogs in die Ilias," Berl. Siteb. (Berlin, 
1932); V. Burr, NEON KATAAOTOZ, Klio, Beiheft XLIX (Leipzig, 
1944), pp. 114 £.; H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (Cambridge, 
1952), pp. 53 ff.; G. Jachmann, Der homerische Schiffskatalog und die 
Ilias (Westphalia, 1958), pp. 218-41. 

? D. L. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley, 1959), p. 124. 
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real (I mean in terms of the specific numbers which the bard 
employs), and least necessary for the scene, which, if it had 
caused him the slightest embarrassment, could: have been so 
neatly omitted. But a re-examination of the verbs connected 
with the word ‘ship’ suggests an altogether different sense for 
that word which removes any difficulty in interpreting the dra- 
matic context of the Catalogue. 

The following quotations show the language in which the 
bard gives the ship complement of each area’s contingent: 


1. rois 8 äpa reccapdxovra pédaivar vijes érovro 
(524, 584, 545, 556, 568, 630, 687, 644, 
652, 710, 737, 747, 759). 

9. mois 8& vpujkovro. yAadupal vées doriyóovro 
(516, 602, 680, 733). 

3. r&v pèy mevrýkovra vées klov, dy 8& Exdory 
xotpot Bowray ékoróv Kal eikoct Batvoy 
(509-10). 

4, Alas & èk XaAapivos dyev SvoxaiSexa vijas 
(557, 654, 671, 748). 

5. cv ékarÓv vyv jpye Kpelov "Ayapéuvov 
(576, 586, 609, 713, 718). 

6. vóv ad véccapes ápyol €cav, déxa 9' àvOpi Exdorw 
vies rovro Boal, odes © éuBawov "Enreiot 
(618-19). 

Y. rõv av mevrýkovra veðv jv apxos "AxiAAeós 


(685). 


The numbers indicate the lines which are parallel except that 
they will differ, of course, in the name and often in the number 
of ships as well. The most common formula (1) employs the 
imperfect tense of the verb érecOa:. We are here concerned with 
two of its meanings; first, the physical act of following after 
another object. In this sense its application to inanimate objects 
is quite limited, because it implies conscious action, and in 
every case in the Iliad suggests something other than what 


3 The neatness of the numbers and their formulaic repetition can only 
suggest that they were meant to give the merest fictional notion of size. 
Notice that Odysseus after the wastage of time and storm and the death 
of men still has a contingent of twelve (Od., IX, 159: vies uév pot “morro 
dvddexa . . .), Which was the number of IL, II, 637. The formulaic 
nature of number in Homer may be studied in P. Waltz, “ L'exagération 
numérique dans Homére,” Rev. Études Homériques, III (1933), pp. 1-38. 

t Bee, e. g., III, 143, 370; IV, 480; XII, 398; XVI, 504. The expression 
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we would have to assume here, namely a convoy of ships all 
following the leader’s ship. Again it can mean to follow along 
in the train of someone, in the sense of to obey their direction, 
not so much in the matter of specific commands, but simply to 
go along under their leadership. This second meaning of 
éreobat takes it outside of any particular moment of time in the 
story of the Trojan War. The ships followed along after their 
leaders; it is an historic fact, and the imperfect loses its special 
force. That éreoĝar bears this meaning in the formula is made 
more likely by the occurrence of the same expression at XI, 227 f., 
and most specifically at IX, 48 f., where . . . vjes é rov &yyt 
Gadrdoons/ éoTüc ať ror rovro Muxyjynfev pdda moAAaí indicates 
that érovro is an historic fact, although the imperfect is used. 

But the frequency in the Iliad of the expression aol emovro 
(the people were following along after their leaders) suggests 
that éreo$a: always implies movement.” This feeling is rein- 
forced in the Catalogue itself by lines 542, 577-8, 675, and 749. 
In each ease the people instead of the ships are introduced. 
At 542 "Afavres rovro Poot and only a few lines later (545) 
péXawat vies érovro. The description of the Abantes in the lines 
between suggests the battlefield, not a convoy on the seas. At 
578 when Agamemnon is mentioned (èv & airés eSicero vópora 
xadkov, x.7.A.), the èv, ‘among them,’ i.e. of Aaot, with the 
following description suggests again the battlefield. 

The phrase vyes érovro either reports an historic fact, or it is 
describing movement actually taking place in the narrative 
moment. Demonstrations of the rigid and mechanical nature 
of the formulaic phrase raise the important question of whether 


végos eizero veto» (IV, 274; XXIII, 133) is metaphorical like the usage 
in the Catalogue, and the animate element is transferred. Cf. Bowra, 
Tradition, pp. 115 f. 

ë See, e g, V, 551; XXIII, 297; XXIV, 400. L. R. Palmer, “ My- 
cenaean Greek Texts from Pylos,” Trans. Philosophical Soc. (1954), p. 
51, discusses Linear B e-qe-ta, heq® etas equaling érérns, which seems to 
mean ‘companion’ or ‘ follower.’ 

e W, W. Goodwin, Syntaw of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb? 
(Boston, 1900), pp. 16 f. ($8 56-7). An historic fact by its very nature 
ought to be complete. 

"Lines XIII, 690 and XV, 559 juxtapose forms of dpxew and érecdas 
exactly in the manner of the Catalogue (indeed the former line is part 
of a minor catalogue) and clearly in the physical sense. 
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it ean earry more than one meaning. In this particular instance 
the verb occurs seventeen times between lines 524 and 762, 
having as its subject almost always vijes, a few times Aaoé or its 
equivalent. Its frequency and formulaic nature make it most 
likely that the meaning is consistent, and the strong sense of 
movement which the verbs in the equivalent formulae call to 
mind implies movement here, and so a metaphorical meaning 
for the word ‘ ships.’ 

The verb oryaoGa is sometimes substituted for érec0a. (see 
ship number formula 2). An uncommon verb, it is found in 
the Iliad only in the third person plural of the imperfect? 
Elsewhere!? it is used only of animate objects, so that even 
more than ézeofa, it is unusual when associated with the word 
ship. The word means ‘to march along in ranks.’ Obviously 
this is awkward with vjes, so that the usual practice is to alter 
the meaning and so in the context to understand ‘to sail along 
in rows.’ It is difficult to understand why this verb suggests 
to so many students of the Catalogue that the scene is in reality 
at Aulis. For the ships must have been beached there just as 
at Troy, and this verb clearly emphasizes movement. If that 
feature of it were to be obscured in order to highlight the con- 
ception of ranks or rows, then the verb is equally valid for 
either beach. Most obviously again it suggests voyaging on 
the high seas. 

It is unlikely that it, like éreo@a., could represent the historic 
fact, since it is a much more vivid verb. It specifically points 
to place and manner of action, so that it strongly represents 
motion. Why should the bard employ an imagistic verb, such 
88 artxáoÓa, which draws attention to the action unless the action 
is paramount? Although oztyaéoa occurs only in formulae 
involving the number thirty we may exclude as remote the possi- 
bility that this is the solution of a metrical dilemma. Much 
more likely in view of the fact that oryéc8a: portrays mass 
movement on foot, something to which this book in its narrative 


8 In the Contest between Homer and Hesiod note the interesting and 
relevant juxtaposition of these two verbs in a variant of the Catalogue 
entry for Diomedes, Certamen, 299-300 (O.C. T., V, p. 237). 

? P. Chantraine, Grammaire Homérique (Paris, 1948-53), I, pp. 358 f. 

1 JT, 92; IIT, 266, 341; IV, 432; XVIII, 577. 
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and every simile is largely devoted, is that here again the word 
‘ships’ is used metaphorically. 

The first contingent mentioned by the bard has a more 
elaborate kind of description of its ship complement (see ship 
number formula 3). The verb «tov is generally recognized as 
being aorist in Homer. Other than in this instance it refers 
in the Iliad only to the movement of animate beings.? xioy Is 
made more specific by the clause including the phrase Batvew 
èv vat. This phrase occurs in the Catalogue also at 610-11, at 
619, and at 719-20 (in the pluperfect). The usual translation 
is ‘were embarking.’ Thus è with the dative is understood as 
“a pregnant construction of verbs of motion, into implying both 
motion to and subsequent position in a place.” * If one examines 
the instances of Baivew èv vot or éuBatvew èv vyé in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, it becomes clear that there is never a necessity to 
translate the construction as ‘to embark.’** It is undoubtedly 
this expression which suggests more than any other the scene at 
Aulis except lines 719-20, where the perfect tense appears and 
so bears another implication.™® 

If it is to mean ‘embark’ then we must understand the two 
lines 509-10 as an historic fact similar to the possible interpre- 
tation of érovro, or as an absolutely conflicting statement which 
refers to another setting. But what exactly could the two lines 
mean? First there must be some clarification of where the poet 
is in his mind’s eye. This is essential to any description, and at 
this point we may hypothesize three places: at Aulis, at Troy, 


11 Chantraine, op. cit., I, pp. 392 f. 

12 Except for the mules of XXIII, 115, always to human beings. 

35 L. S. J., p. 552; however, observe the following remark ibid.: “ this 
construction occurs later with verbs of coming or going,” which would 
be the case with Baivw. 

14 JL, TI, 351; XII, 16; Od., I, 210-11; II, 18, 27; IIT, 131; IV, 181, 
656; XIII, 317. At IL, I, 311 év means ‘then’ or ‘among them’; Od., 
IV, 653 év means ' among them’ although cf. W. W. Merry and J. Riddell, 
Homer's Odyssey? (Oxford, 1886), note on IV, 653, Od., IV, 656 in point 
of view of time must not mean ‘to embark.  L.S.J., p. 302, s. v. Balve 
A, I, 1, érè vyds &jaiwwerv ‘was going on board ship, Od., XI, 534; but év 
pè éxdory [vni] . . . ékavüv kal eios. Baivov ‘were on board, Il., II, 510. 

35 D, S. J., p. 302, s. v. Batvo A, I, 2, gives the perfect meaning as ‘to 
stand or be in place’; perhaps éufaivew could also bear that meaning in 
the perfect. Cf., however, L. S.J., p. 538, where IL, II, 720 is cited as 
an example of the meaning ‘to embark on a ship.’ 
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or on poetic high, a detached place of objectivity. «(ov cannot 
mean ‘went’ to Troy (at Aulis) because the embarkation would 
already have occurred. x«íov cannot mean ‘came’ to Troy (at 
Troy) or went to Troy (on poetic high) because the idea of 
embarkation would then be meaningless in terms of the time 
sequence. «loy does not likely mean ‘came’ to Aulis (at Aulis) 
or ‘went’ to Aulis (on poetic high) with the subsequent em- 
barkation, because this being the Boeotian fleet, and Aulis 
presumably the main port of Boeotia, there is no reason for the 
ships to arrive; they would already have been there. Perhaps 
this logic represents the sort of insistence on likelihood which is 
opposed to the Homeric manner of representation. At any rate, 
the idea of embarkation makes the whole thing difficult; since 
there is no reason to translate the phrase in that fashion it is 
better to do otherwise. 

If the sentence is translated “of these people fifty ships went, 
in each of which went along one hundred twenty warriors,” 
then perhaps this is simply the historic fact which makes no 
demands on the moment being described. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that xwv elsewhere describes the animate movement, and 
Baivew essentially refers to movement on foot. These together 
With éreoOar and oriyãola are not really appropriate to the action 
of ships, or those aboard, and strongly suggest that the bard 
has the present army activity clearly in mind. 

Elsewhere in the Iliad and the Odyssey the verbs commonly 
associated in formulae with vées or vies are rarely ones of intran- 
sitive motion; most frequently forms of $épe or verbs of like 
meaning. In addition note 7AvOoy (e. g., Il., XIII, 174) and 
mepowow (e.g., Od., V, 176), and then a verb with almost the 
same connotation as the Catalogue verbs, zéyrwo. (Od., VIII, 
556). None is in a metrical position similar to the positions of 
the verbs in the Catalogue. The over-all impression one gains 
is that a ship in motion is thought of generally in terms of its 
function of carrying things over the water. 

The construction róy .. . vées of line 509 occurs many places 
elsewhere in the Catalogue (see ship number formulae 5, 6, 7, 
and some of the parallels of 4). rõv is either possessive genitive 
or partitive genitive. It seems unlikely, in view of the relation- 
ship between the epic leaders and their followers that in these 
many instances the meaning is ‘the ships of these people were 
commanded by,’ especially in the fuller expressions of 534-5 and 
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654 where the name of the people is given. Rather it is to be 
translated as “of these people there came fifty ships,” or as in 
654, “Tlepolemos was leader of nine ships of Rhodians.” ** 
Note here the absence of the definite article, similar to 535, 
suggesting a commodity in quantity. In this view the word 
‘ship? would mean most particularly a measurement; there 
would be no signification of the actual vessels. It would be 
similar to our present expression, to wit, “about five cars of 
people came,” or “ there were ten tables of us at bridge.” Similar 
to but not the same as metonymy, it is an easier way of conveying 
size, easier to think of and easier for the hearer to digest than 
great numbers would be; it is, of course, also more imaginative. 

An immediate objection to this sort of identification is the 
presence of the epithets yAadupds, péas or péAawa, etc., which 
direct the hearer’s attention to the physical object ‘ship.’ But 
these are so traditional that it is doubtful whether they would 
cast any impression on the hearers. The epithets, in that they 
are generic, have nothing to do with the specific instance. 

The verbs of leadership in the Catalogue help to reinforce 
belief in a term of measurement. Consider the lines devoted to 
the greater Ajax (ship number formula 4), which have suffered 
strong criticism from many sides. Whether it is an interpolation 
or not is beside the point at this moment; it, together with the 
passages identified as similar to it, represents another formula 
for indicating the number of ships. I am assuming that whoever 
composed the two lines (557-8) was sufficiently versed in the 
Greek language to be able to know whether he was making sense. 
At first glance line 557 seems to depict a scene at sea: “ Ajax 
was leading out from Salamis twelve ships." The èx Sadrapivos 
especially points up the motion. However the repetition of dyw 
indicates another meaning altogether. Line 558: 


orjoe © dyoy iv "A0nvalov lorayro pddayyes 
because of the context of the Catalogue would indicate that the 


bard is describing in detail that which he had generally men- 
tioned at 476: 


^ x t£ : d Lg x S ox 
Gs rods Fyepdves Stexdopeor &yÜa. kal évÜa. 


&yov bas no expressed object; the natural inference is to carry 
over vjas from the line before. In so doing, the literal meaning 


19 So W., Leaf, Iled? (London, 1900), note on II, 575. 
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of ship has to be abandoned, something like the notion of 
shiploads or ship’s companies must be imagined. èk XaAapivos 
then would become an expression of place of origin." If nothing 
else, the two lines make clear that whoever wrote them was not 
under the impression that the Catalogue was describing a scene 
at Aulis. He would not have created the obvious time sequence 
in the repeated dyey—dyov. 

This formula elsewhere is immediately bound up in the people 
of the contingent: 

1. 654 éweéa vijas dye ‘Podloy &yepóxov 

9. 671-5 . . . dye rpets vias . . . watpos dé of e'mero dads 

8. 748 — . . . fye Sw kal door vias 

TQ © Enves émovro peverrodepnol re llepaiflot 
Here again, although the vivid phrase dye vjas suggests the 
actual sailing, and hence the historical fact, the introduction 
of the people continues as elsewhere to cast the attention on 
them, and so reconstruct the muster scene, which the bard has 
indicated he is describing. 

Other references to the number of ships involve the verb dpxo 
or the noun ápyós, which implies the abstract qualities of leader- 
ship and is in no way as concrete and immediate as &yo. Each 
lime this formula is used (see ship number formulae 5, 6, 7) 
ships seem to be a quantitative measurement:!9 rày éxardy vgàv 
npxe, he commanded one hundred ships of these people (ship- 
fuls, or shiploads of these people). It is also interesting to note 
that in the Iliad dpxev when used in the sense of commanding 
or ruling is always outside the Catalogue used in connection with 
human beings. Only in these passages are inanimate objects, 
ships, used as objects of dpxew. 

What sort of metaphorical use might we then assume for 
‘ship’? I suggest that it be * shipload " or ‘ ship-unit, the latter 
being an actual political or military division. 

Nestor prepares for the Catalogue by suggesting (862) that 
there be a muster xara $)Aa, xara $p)rpas. He later urges the 
plan again (487 f.): 


7 As Od., XV, 425: ék uà» Zu6Qvos . . . eÜxopac elvat. 

18 Schol. A on II, 576 disagrees and has the meaning as roórwv Tür 
wédewy éxardy põr Jpxev, but one cannot always make the cities into the 
logical antecedent of TG», when in every ease the point of our attention 
is to the people in of, and this relative pronoun must have an antecedent 
which can only be the following róv. 
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AN dye kýpvukes pev "Axatóv. XaAKoxvrüvov 
Aady Kyptacovres dyewpóvrov karà vijas. 


The final phrase of the Greek is generally rendered “let them 
gather the folk throughout the ships.” Since, however, the 
forces gather together upon the plain (465), and are there 
arranged (476), this translation is perhaps wrong. It is possible 
that xara õa, karà ppýrpas and xara vias are all of a piece in 
implication. Most reasonably the ships of each region or people 
were manned and sent out from the important towns of the 
region individually, or, at any rate, when the army was called 
up in each area it was no doubt arranged xara $UAa, xarà ppýrpas 
and on that basis was assigned to the ships of that area; each 
ship’s company would be a part of a pron. Thus the conse- 
quent emphasis upon ships by the bard, and the absence of any 
further mention of the @iAa or $pirpa, would be realistic in terms 
of the muster, and would imply nothing about the present use 
of the ships.?® 

It is conceivable that we have here the reflection of a practice 
similar to the Athenian, naucrary, whose origins are obscure, 
but may have been in the very early period.  Hignett?* calls 
attention to a lexicographer’s comment on a place name: “a 
region of Attica . . . also a naukraria." This Athenian unit 
seems to combine the elements of locale, population group, and 
something nautical (perhaps even an outfitted ship) in the 
same way that my reading of the Catalogue does?! It would 
be the logical way to administer an overseas army who were 
crew and fighters at once. Nestors remark xarà vjos at 488, 
together with such expressions as coAées 9' éugauvov "Exrecot would 
refer to this unit in which the men grouped; and the reading 
of the Catalogue of Ships becomes much more intelligible. 
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3? Note also the change from brotherhoods and clans to ships is com- 
pleted by the bard’s final line of invocation, i.e. 403, dpxobs ad vnæv épéw 
vids re wponácas. 

?» C, Hignett, History of the Athenian Constitution (Oxford, 1952), 
p. 68. 

*: W, M. Calder III has reminded me of a Thucydidean usage of vais 
which may mean 'shipload, namely VIII, 29, 1 rása rais vavol to 
which the Schol. says (p. 412, 9-10 Hude) dvr rod rois èv rdéeais rais vavel. 
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THE SERVIAN CORPUS AND THE SCHOLIA 
OF PSEUDO-PROBUS. 


The present study? is a comparison of the scholia of the 
Servian corpus with the notes of the Vergilian commentary 
which bears the name of Valerius Probus.? Its purpose is to 
discover whether they are in any way related, and if so to deter- 
mine the nature of the relationship. This investigation is limited 
to the notes in the two commentaries. 

As one compares individual notes of the two commentaries, 
it is immediately seen that they often contain the same informa- 
tion. There are, of course, the usual identifications and simple 
paraphrases, the commonplace explanations and interpretations, 
which we must consider the public property of Vergilian exegesis. 
To conclude a relationship between these notes of common 
material, we must have in addition some indication of singu- 
larity, some clue that it is the same note appearing in both 
commentaries. There are no word-for-word repetitions and con- 
sequently no simple copying on the part of either author. Any 


1 This article is largely an abridgement of a doctoral dissertation pre- 
sented to The Johns Hopkins University in 1958, entitled The Relation of 
the Pseudo-Proban Commentary on Vergil to the Scholia of the Servian 
Corpus. 

2? The problem of authorship of the “ Proban " commentary, whether it 
does or does not go back, wholly or in part, to the work of Valerius 
Probus, is not directly involved here. Lest use of the terms “ Probus ” 
or “ Pseudo-Probus " misdirect the attention of the reader, the commen- 
tary is referred to simply as P. For convenience the normal practice is 
employed of referring to the shorter, or Vulgate Servius, as S; and the 
additional material first published in Daniels 1600 edition as D. The 
term “ Servian ? is to be understood as including the entire corpus, both 
S and D, and does not mean “of Servius." The Harvard edition of 
Servius (vol. II [Laneaster, Pa., 1946]) is at present available only for 
Aen. I and JI, and the single citation from these books in the present 
article is printed according to the system of that edition, i. e., material 
of D alone printed on the left, from S alone on the right, material found 
in both S and D across the full width of the page. All other citations 
are from the edition of Thilo and Hagen (Leipzig, 1881-1902) and 
acording to their arrangement (D in italics; parts in Roman type from 
Servius proper). The text of P is found in vol. IIT, fasc. II of the latter 
edition. 
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evidence of common origin must come from the notes themselves 
and their placement with the particular Vergilian passage at 
which they occur. The following seven cases are chosen as con- 
taining such evidence, and as being both typical and cogent. 


(1) Georg. I, 10. In P: 


ET VOS, AGRESTUM PRAESENTIA NUMINA FAU- 
NI... Existimatur autem fuisse Faunus rex Aboriginum, 
qui cives suos mitiorem vitam docuerit ritu ferarum viventes, 
et primus loca certis numinibus et aedificia quaedam lucos- 
que sacraverit, a quo et fana sunt dicta. ... 


P identifies Faunus, and credits him with consecration to specific 
gods of places and buildings, called, for him, fana. 

The S note does not discuss Fauni, but the D supplement 
advances three etymologies. The first two are of Faunus and 
fauni. The third D attributes to Cincius and Cassius: 


. . . Cincius et Cassius aiunt ab Huandro Faunum deum 
appellatum ideoque aedes sacras ‘faunas’ primo appellatas, 
Poss fana dicta, et ex eo, qui futura praecinerent fanaticos 
ich. 
P and this third section of the D note are clearly presenting 
the same information. D gives it in a somewhat fuller form, 
with the intermediate stage of faunae, and the further develop- 
ment of fanatici. That they are presenting the same note is 
shown by their very usage of the etymology of fana in this 
place. In both notes it is a detail unnecessary to, and indepen- 
dent of, exegesis of the passage. It is inserted, legitimately 
enough, for the sake of etymological completeness, but the 
appearance of this same fortuitous detail, under the same 
lemma,* shows that this section in the two notes represents one 
original notation. 


(2) At Georg., I, 67-8, P has: 


AT SI NON FUERIT TELLUS FOECUNDA, SUB 
IPSUM ARCTURUM TENUI SAT ERIT SUSPEN- 
DERE SULCO. Arcturus est stella in cauda maioris ursae, 
quam Graeci Helicen vocant, quae Latine Septentrio vocatur, 


*'There are etymologies of fawnus in the Servian notes on Aen., VII, 
47; 81; VIII, 314; Ecl., VI, 27. In none of these instances is this detail 
included. The P commentary does not contain other etymological dis- 
cussion of faunus. 
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dicta a cauda et ursa: dpkros enim Graece ursa dicitur, cauda 
oùpá, cuius ortu hiems incipit. 
Neither the S nor D notes on this line comment on the ety- 
mology of Arcturus. There is, however, at the beginning of 
the note on Aen., I, 744, the following in S: 


ARCTURUM stella est post caudam maioris ursae, posita 
in signo bootae; unde “arcturus” dicta est, quasi dpxrov 
obpá. . 
This derivation of Arcturus is found nowhere else, except Isidore, 
Or., TII, 71, 9, which Avery has shown is directly copied from 
the Servian note.* 


(8) In the note on Ecl., VIL, 61, P gives two derivations of 
Alcides: 


POPULUS ALCIDAE. Alcides Hercules ab Alcaeo monte 
(avo E) sive dad ris GAxqs id est fortitudine. . 


There is no S note for this line, and the D note is devoted 

entirely to the myth connecting the poplar with Hercules. How- 

ever, included in the note on Aen., VI, 392, is the following 
etymology in 8: 

.. sane Alciden volunt quidam årò ris áA«ás dictum, id 

est a virtute: quod non procedit, quia a prima aetate hoc 


nomen habuit ab Alcaeo, patre Amphitryonis. et scimus 
agnomina ab accidentibus dari. 


We find here, then, both the etymologies suggested by P, with 
S rejecting the second and receiving with approval the first. 
Even though S presents the derivation dxé ris dAxjs as incorrect, 
the etymological sections of these notes are the same, and the 
etymology dd ris ddxqs is, to be sure, striking. It is found 
nowhere else. 


(4) At the beginning of the first Georgie, Vergil invokes the 
rustic deities whose provinces will be treated in the four books. 
Addressing Liber and Ceres, he writes (Georg., I, 7-9) : 


Liber et alma Ceres, vestro si munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis. . . . 


*' W. T. Avery, "Isidore (Orig. III, 71, 9) and Servius (In Aen. I, 
744)” C. P., LXIX (1954), p. 104. 
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P gives the following interpretation at line 9: 


The 


POCULAQUE INVENTIS ACHELOIA MISCUIT 
UVIS. Aetolus pastor Staphylus, cum Oenei capellas in 
pabulum deduceret, notavit unam praecipue secedentem a 
grege, laetiorem (que) ceteris recipientem se serius in prae- 
sepia. Cuius rei ut causam cognosceret, secutus est eam 
clam et in remota stirpe animadvertit uvam edentem, 
pomum iis temporibus incognitum, et sustulit regique per- 
tulit Oeneo, qui expresso humore delectatus, cum eum vetus- 
iate cognosceret mitescere, Libero patri posuit excepto a se 
hospitio. Cuius rei cultum cum demonstraret Liber, ut 
perpetua inventorum esset gloria, constituit, ut ab Oeneo 
olvos appellaretur vinum, a Staphylo uva orav. Achelous 
est autem flumen Aetoliae. Ita quantum ad Acheloum perti- 
net, aqua intellegi poterit, quem ideo potissimum nominavit, 
quod primus in Graeciam videtur fluxisse. Uva autem 
significat vinum. 


S notation is, in part: 


CHAONIAM P. G. M. A. Epiroticam, a loco, in quo abun- 
dant glandes, quibus antea homines vescebantur. Et modo 
speciem pro genere posuit; non enim aut in Epiro tantum 
glandes fuerunt, aut de solo Acheloo homines potare con- 
sueverant. Sane ‘Acheloia’ non praeter rationem dixit: nam, 
sicut Orpheus docet, generaliter aquam veteres Acheloum 
vocabant. Sed quia specialiter quidam fluvius Achelous 
dicitur, aut species est pro genere, aut secundum antiqui- 
tatem est locutus. . . 


The D note corresponding to that of P begins with a myth- 
ological account of the creation of the river Achelous, and 
continues: 


... Circa hunc (fluvium) Staphylus, Oenei pastor, cum 
animadvertisset ex capellis unam esse pinguissimam, intel- 
leait id pabuli ubertate fieri. Secutus itaque eandem cum 
vidisset uvis vesci, admiratus et novitatem et dulcedinem, 
decerptum fructum pertulit regi. Qui cum liquorem expres- 
sisset, a suo nomine apellavit oivoy, ab inventore orapudyy. . .. 


D maintains this etymological course and proceeds with a far- 
fetched derivation of xepdéca: from xépas, the horn of Achelous 
broken in his fight with Hercules, concluding with a somewhat 
expanded and, in parts, differently worded expression of the two 
explanations given by S: species pro genere and secundum 
antiquitatem. 
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All three commentators clearly agree in these last two nota- 
tions. In the * Staphylus” story, P and D are the same. The 
D note is fuller; it contains some background material on the 
origin of the river, and includes an additional etymology, along 
with the justification for it. P has a few details, in the telling 
of the story, not found in D. Still, the material of the P and 
D notes is the same. Can the two notes be said to be identical? 
As regards the Vergilian passage, the explanations that Achelous 
was considered the oldest river, or that it was not uncommon for 
“Achelous” to be used for water in general, are surely the most 
attractive. They have their precedents. Even the connection 
of the Achelous with the discovery of the grape is found, in 
Hyginus, where we read that a certain Cerasus mixed wine with 
the waters of the Achelous, and that therefore to mix wine is 
xepdoot in Greek. But Hyginus also is probably thinking of 
Achelous as the most ancient of rivers, as Rose remarks in his 
note to Hyginus' passage." 

Aetiological tales of this sort, relying heavily on etymologies, 
are not startling, but the justification for including this one here 
is slight. D says that Staphylus happened to be feeding his 
goats by this river when he noticed that one was unusually fat, 
observed the animal’s feeding habits, and discovered the grape. 
P requires the reader to draw his own conclusion from mention 
that Staphylus was an Aetolian with later mention of Achelous 
as a river in Aetolia. Without the word inventis of the Vergilian 
line there would be no excuse for the story to be given here. 
Clearly a commentator has taken an aetiological myth of the 
discovery of the vine to explain inventis . . . uvis, and grafted 
upon the myth a specific geographical setting to connect it with 
poculaque . .. Acheloia. But this could be done only for this 
line. It would indeed be large coincidence for two independent 
commentators to do exactly this in precisely the same way. It 
cannot be original in both commentaries. 


(5) There are several notes in both commentaries dealing 
with the creation of horses and the origin of riding. Comparison 


5 Eur., Andr. 166, Bacch. 165; Macrob., V, 18, who also quotes Ephorus 
and Aristophanes. 

* Fab. CCLXXIV, p. 166 (Rose). 

7 Ibid. 
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of them all is interesting, but the comment on Georg., III, 
118-15 is particularly noteworthy. In P we have: 


... Lapithae ergo primi existimantur equitasse, et, ut Palae- 
phatus in libro *Azfovoy ait, eius gentis utique [et hei pro 
hi diphthongus est Graeca] ii, qui in Nephele castello moren- 
tur. Ex qua causa Centauri nebulae filii creduntur, et Ixion 
iis mercedem promisit, si furentem taurorum gregem occi- 
dissent, quorum velocitate equorum cum impetus effugerent 
et ipsos telis conficerent, dad ToU xevreiv, quod est figere, 
Kai ravpov Centauri dieti sunt.  Existimati sunt biformes, 
quia primi equitare coeperunt. 


Servian material corresponding to this P note is found on line 

115: 
FRENA PELETHRONII LAPITHAE G. D. Pelethro- 
nium oppidum est Thessaliae, ubi primum domandorum 
equorum repertus est usus. nam cum quidam Thessalus 
rex, bubus oestro exagitatis, satellites suos ed eos revocandos 
ire iussisset illique cursu non sufficerent, ascenderunt equos 
et eorum velocitate boves secuti, eos stimulis ad tecta 
revocarunt. sed hi visi, aut cum irent velociter, aut cum 
eorum equi circa flumen Peneon potarent capitibus incli- 
natis, locum fabulae dederunt, ut Centauri esse crederentur, 
qui dieti sunt Centauri dad rod xevrüv rods raúpovs. alii 
dieunt Centaurorum fabulam esse confictam ad exprimen- 
dam humanae vitae velocitatem, quia equum constat esse 
velocissimum. . . 


Explaining Vergil’s Lapithae, P states that they were Thes- 
salians said to have been the first to ride horseback, and cites 
the IIepi *Aziorwy of Palaephatus for the story given. Comparing 
the P version with what is actually found in the text of Palae- 
phatus as we have it? we see that P is a good abbreviation, and 
that many of the main details are included in the P version. 
The conspicuous difference is that our text of Palaephatus repre- 
sents the Lapiths as inhabitants of Larissa and subjects of Ixion, 
and the “bull-goaders” as a people who lived nearby. Palae- 
phatus gives credit of the discovery of riding to these imaginative 
cowboys, who were subsequently called centauri. 

The S note on line 115 is beyond any question using the same 
material as Palaephatus and P, although S has tried to make it 


8 Georg., I, 12 f.; 18; ITT, 122. 
° N. Festa, Mythographi Graeci (Leipzig, 1902), ILI, fase. II, pp. 2-5. 
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more plausible by inserting remarks on the speed of their riding 
and suggesting that the mistake might have been made while 
the horses were inclining their heads to drink water. However, 
S understands the Lapiths to be subjects of the unnamed 
Thessalus rex, and the riders to be the king’s own men, satellites 
suos, and not a neighboring people. The S version is the same 
as that of P, but omits certain details preserved in P and Palae- 
phatus, details such as the name of Ixion, the name of Nephele, 
which is important in the other two, the tactics of shooting at 
the bulls while retreating, and, very important, the source of 
the story. P has given both author and title. 

Although S does not cite Palaephatus as his source, there 
can be no doubt that both S and P are reproducing the same 
material, ultimately material of Palaephatus, whether either the 
author of P or that of the D scholium had actually seen a copy 
of the Ilep} "A-íorov. But can an identity in the two notes be 
proved? Such an identity is revealed by the very fact that 
both commentaries use this explanation here at all: the lemma 
is Lapithae; why tell an elaborate story about their famous 
enemies? Vergil is consciously recognizing the Lapiths; he 
makes no mention of their uncouth rivals. The rather ridiculous 
rationalization of the belief in centaurs has nothing at all to do 
with the thought of Vergil here, and explains nothing. It could 
not even be said that both commentators happened to introduce 
mention of centaurs to illustrate the use of horses for riding, 
since centaurs are part horse themselves and would not be 
thought of as “riding.” Only the Palaephatus rationalization 
of the tradition of centaurs, that they were actually men riding 
horses, could connect riding with centaurs at all. Have both 
annotators by chance chosen the same indirect way of appealing 
to the same source to disagree with Vergil and insist that the 
Lapiths did not, after all, discover riding? 

But, it might be said, by making these centauri subjects of 
the king of the Lapiths, therefore Lapiths themselves, the com- 


10 In the first part of the P note, dealing with Erichthonius, P and S 
on line 113 have the same account, including the same derivation of the 
name. Likewise in their explanations of Pelethronii, P is fuller, sub- 
mitting an exact geographical designation, whereas S is general. D has 
two additional and distinct interpretations. For material which they 
both preserve, S and P are the same. 
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mentators have retained for them the honor of the discovery. 
In this case, either they have both consciously distorted the 
Palaephatus account to fit this passage, or they have made, in 
remarkable coincidence, the same mistake. Palaephatus is quite 
clear in stating that the centauri were a separate group from the 
Lapiths, and goes further to state that they later became so 
insolent as to carry off the wives of the Lapiths to their own 
country, which began the great war between centaurs and 
Lapiths. That both P and S give the same distorted (or mis- 
taken) version of a rationalization of the story, to explain a 
passage in Vergil for which their explanation is not appropriate, 
goes far beyond probable coincidence and makes quite clear that 
the notes are of common origin. 


(6) On Ecl., IX, 47, we have in P: 


DIONAEI CAESARIS. Sive eadem Venus sive mater 
Veneris est: divum Iulium significat, cuius capiti in statua 
Stella addita est. 


In the Servian scholia we find: 


DAPHNI QUID ANTIQUOS S. S. 0. ECCE DIONAREI 
PROCESSIT CAESARIS ASTRUM cum Augustus Caesar 
ludos funebres patri celebraret, die medio stella appaxuit. 
ille eam esse confirmavit parentis sui: unde sunt versus isti 
compositi . . . Baebius Macer circa horam octavam stellam 
amplissimam, quasi lemniscis, radiis coronatam, ortam dicit. 
quam quidam ad inlustrandam gloriam Caesaris iuvenis per- 
tinere existimabant, ipse animam patris sui esse voluit eique 
in Capitolio statuam, super caput auream stellam habentem, 
posuit: inscriptum in basi fuit * Caesari emitheo’... 


D proceeds here along different lines. 


S explains Vergil’s processit Caesaris astrum as referring to 
the star which appeared at Julius’ funeral. The first sentence 
of D is supplement to the S note, restored by the compiler. 
D then goes on with the interpretation that Vergil means 
Octavian by “the star of Caesar," and states that Octavian had 
a golden star mounted over Caesar’s statue to remind the people 
of the apotheosis of the divine Caesar and to suggest that his 
spirit was present in the person of his heir. This, D implies, 
is what Vergil means. The S note gives us information about 
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the star which appeared; the D addition discusses Vergil’s 
purpose in mentioning the star. 

The detail of the golden star over Caesar’s statue, not found 
in Servius, enriches the D interpretation. If Vergil means by 
“the star of Caesar” his successor Octavian, the detail of the 
star on the statue shows that Octavian also was anxious to keep 
current the association made by Vergil in the passage discussed. 
It is, so to speak, a precedent for Vergil’s allusion. 

Comparing this with P, we see that aside from the identifica- 
tion of Dionaeus, the P note says nothing but “He means the 
divine Julius. A star was added to the head on his statue.” 
This is meaningless. Certainly a metal star over the head of 
Caesar’s statue could not be taken as beneficial to farmers in 
any way. It is Octavian who is the farmer’s savior, as the D 
note points out. D includes the detail as illustration of his 
interpretation, and as such it is valuable. But P has only the 
detail and it, alone, is not even applicable in explanation of the 
passage. If we take the notes to be the same, and the P note 
to be an abbreviated version of the note as it is presented by D, 
this problem is resolved. 


(T) Georg. IV, 211. The P note: 


AUT MEDUS HYDASPES: flumen Indiae, sed Vergilius 
Mediae dixit flumen Hydaspen. Hi Medi duce Alexandro 
Porum, regem Indorum, et ipsam Indiam subegerunt. 


In the Servian scholia we have: 


MEDUS HYDASPES fluvius Mediae . . . MEDUS 
HYDASPES civitas Medorum. et aliter: apud omnes satis 
constat Hydaspen flumen Indiae esse, non Mediae; sed 
potest videri poeta Hydaspen Medum divisse iure belli, 
quod Medi duce Alesandro vicerint Porum Indorum regem, 
et eum in suam redegerint potestatem. oritur Hydaspes ex 
Caucaso et miscetur Indo. 


The S note mistakenly locates the Hydaspes, and goes on to 
relate the reverence felt by the Medes for their rulers to that 
of the bees for their “king.” The first D notice incorrectly makes 
it a Median state. A contrary explanation follows, that the 
Hydaspes is unquestionably in India, and that Vergil may have 
called it “Median” because Medes were serving in Alexander’s 
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army when he conquered Porus, king of “India.” It is a clever 
way out of the problem," but it is most unlikely that two 
separate commentators would have hit upon this far-fetched idea 
independently. 

It has been demonstrated above that in many instances the 
notes of P and the Servian corpus give the same material and 
in such a way as to indicate that it is the same note which is 
reflected in both commentaries. Before attempting to determine 
the nature of the actual relationship between the commentaries, 
we must first point out that this relationship is only partial. 
In some instances the same Vergilian passage occasions a different 
treatment.’ There are different interpretations of the same 
material!? And there are in parallel notes contradicting 
answers to the same question.1* Furthermore, we have seen 
that P contains notations identical with notes found both in 
S and in D; there can consequently be no possibility of P being 
related to the shorter commentary published by Servius. Hence 
our investigation will be to determine the dependency and 
relationship of P with the original commentary from which 
Servius excerpted his material. The D scholia represent material 
added at a later time to the text of Servius to replace material 
which Servius had not chosen to use, thereby reconstituting, in 
great measure, the substance of the original commentary.5 The 
current theory that the author of this original commentary was 
Aelius Donatus is widely accepted and variously substantiated.!9 


“The last sentence of D probably explains the Vergilian expression. 
If Vergil thought with D that Hydaspes rose in the Caucasus, he would 
consequently have imagined it as flowing through the territory of the 
Medes on its way to juneture with the Indus. On the confusion of 
* Caucasus " with the Hindu Kush, see M. Cary and E. H, Warmington, 
The Ancient Baoplorers (London, 1929), pp. 196 f. 

22 E, g., Ecl, IV, 58; Georg., I, 16; 20; 73-6; IT, 425; III, 146-9; 408. 

33 E, g., Georg., I, 212; 336 1.; III, 25; 382; IV, 462. 

uE. g., Georg., II, 64; 437; 448; IV, 387. 

*5'That there was some abbreviation on the part of the compiler has 
been established by J. J. H. Savage, “ The Scholia in the Virgil of Tours, 
Bernensis 165," H.S.C. P., XXXVI (1925), pp. 91-164; “The Manu- 
Scripts of the Commentary of Servius Danielis on Virgil,” H.8.C.P., 
XLIII (1932), pp. 77-102. See especially the résumé on p. 78 of the 
latter article. 

1° This thesis was initially suggested independently and almost simul- 
taneously by K. Barwick, “ Zur Serviusfrage," Phil, LXX (1911), pp. 
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Could the Donatian commentary have been the source, or 
rather one of the sources (since the dependency is only partial), 
of the P commentary? It was much used; did the author of 
P draw on it? Considering this hypothesis, we would expect 
a substantial number of notes in the two commentaries to explain 
Vergil in much the same way, although it would, of course, be 
too much to ask that they furnish us in every note direct evi- 
dence that the two commentaries were related. Investigation 
fulfills the expectation. There are, in addition to notes having 
some suggestion or evidence of relationship, many notes which 
contain fundamentally the same interpretation. However, in 
these notes there are many details in P which do not appear in 
S or D, details which the author of P could not have found 
in Donatus, had that been his source." To explain this situation, 
it could be assumed that in such cases the author or compiler of 
P either added some details of his own, augmenting the material 
of his source, or that he chose to use some other source quite 
similar to the note of Donatus, possibly even itself derived from 
Donatus’ note. 

Let us test, then, a potential explanation unlikely because of 
the great element of coincidence involved: that the Donatian 


106 ff.; F. Lammert, “De Hieronymo Donati Discipulo," Comm. phil. 
Ien. IX, 2 (1912); and E. K. Rand, “Is Donatus's Commentary on 
Virgil Lost?," C. Q., X (1916), pp. 162 ff. Cf. F. Lammert, Bursian’s 
Jahresberichte, COXXXI, 2 (1931), pp. 85-92. 

47 Georg., I, 47 is a good example. Cf, also Georg., I, 12; 36-9; 138; 
II, 87; 89; 197 f.; 380-4; 481 f.; III, 38; 122; 312; IV, 231. Probably 
the best example is the P note on Hel., VI, 31, which contains several 
major points as well as many details not found in the corresponding 
Servian note or anywhere else in the Servian corpus. The several 
instances of the P material appearing at various places in the Servian 
scholia have been pointed out by Thilo (* über Probus Commentar zu 
Vergils Bucolica und. Georgica,” Neue Jahrb., OXLIX [1894], pp. 421-32). 
For those elements of the P note not found in the Servian notes, Thilo 
inferred that the authors of both P and the S and D notes were using 
some source other than the “ original discussion,” also inferred by Thilo. 
This conclusion of Thilo's was based on a comparison involving this note 
alone, Since this study has revealed other cases of P and the Servian 
notes containing the same material, with P sometimes giving the fuller 
note, sometimes S or D, Thilo's conjecture is greatly weakened. For a 
substantial refutation of other arguments used by Thilo, see R. S. 
Conway, Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age (Cambridge, 1928), 
pp. 37 ff. 
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commentary was P’s source only for those notes which offer us 
internal evidence that the P and Servian notes are the same. 
Yet even in these notes there are details in P not found in its 
Servian counterpart. In (5) above, the two commentaries con- 
tain the same note, seen not only in that they preserve the same 
material in detail, but also in that their common explanation 
has very slight justification. P, however, introduces Liber into 
the story as a main character, central to his note. In the D note 
Oeneus names both wine and grape. In (6) the Servian account 
fails to preserve details supplied by P, the name of the king 
of the * Lapiths," Ixion, and the name of the town Nephele, on 
which a derivation is based in P. The method used in attacking 
the bulls is found in P, not in S. Most important, P mentions 
ihe author of the tale and title of the work in which it was to 
be found. The P note is certainly fuller and more detailed, 
and the details missing in S are authentic elements in the 
Palaephatus story, and pivotal in the development of it. This 
eliminates even the chance that P might have himself added 
these elements to the story. 

Another indieation that Donatus was not the source of P is 
seen in some of the variorum annotations of the Servian corpus. 
Often an opinion given is attributed to a source that is named; 
more often the transition is marked by an impersonal intro- 
duetory notice such as alii dicunt, quidam volunt, or ali ex- 
ponunt. In many instances the note in P is found in S or D 
introduced by such a phrase.5 In several of these instances, 
had P been using the Donatian commentary, he would have 
chosen a portion of the greater note to which less importance 
was attached, and neglected or omitted parts to which his 
“source” attached greater importance. It would be extremely 
diffieult to attempt to analyze the taste or criteria of selection 
of the author of P; but it would still be agreed that were P 
using Donatus as his source, we should expect him to pay some 
heed to that portion of the note treated with most favor and 
in most detail, rather than pass over it in favor of one briefly 
alluded to, apparently, for the purpose of completeness. 


18 E, g., Ecl., IV, 34; VI, 42; 61; 78; VII, 61; IX, 47; Georg., I, 12; 
47; 60-3; and there are many others. 

19 E. g., the notes to EcL, IV, 34. The material in P is found to be a 
small portion of the more complete note of D. If D had been the source, 
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Whereas it might seem irregular that one extracting material 
and interpretations from a greater body of commentary would 
neglect the more important elements in favor of the less im- 
portant, it would be much more unlikely that such an author, 
gathering information from a source reliable for its judgment 
and completeness, would take information which the source had 
pronounced incorrect, especially when the source gave reason for 
the rejection and sponsored one or more acceptable explanations 
of the problem. In (3) above, P repeats both derivations given 
by S, even though one was actively supported by S and the other 
definitely stated incorrect. The notes to Georg., I, 18 furnish 
a better example. D refers the reader to his discussion at line 
12. At the beginning of that note D recognized two possible 
readings, fudit aquam and fudit equum, and chose equum, giving 
reasons for his preference. The P note on line 18 could not 
have been included in D, since D has committed himself to the 
reading equum. Further, if the D note in its original form 
had been P’s source, P would have been giving a note based on 
a reading which the “source” discouraged. 

Some other explanation of the relationship of P with the 
Servian scholia must be found. The Servian author has clearly 
consulted and included in his great variorum commentary the 
work of many previous commentators. A possible solution to 
our problem could be that the P commentary was one of these 
sources used by Donatus. Such a thesis would explain the 
occurrence of the same material in the two commentaries. It 
would explain the notes which are not related: in those instances 
Donatus had not chosen to use the P material. Where the P 
&nd Servian notes contradict, Donatus disagreed with the view 
expressed in P, but recognized it to refute it. However, even 
if our assumption were that the author of the Servian scholia 
had drawn on P only in those notes which offer indication of 
identity, there are still in those notes several instances of the 
Servian note containing information and details not found in 
the corresponding P note. 

In (5) above, D adds to the story preserved in P an additional 


P would have passed up the major part of the note, as well as the 
Standard etymology, to choose for his note a lesser element. 

z0 See also the notes on Georg., III, 46-0; 345; 27 on victoris ... 
Quirini. 
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etymology, which is supported by extension of the story to 
include subsequent events connecting Achelous and Hercules. 
The notes of P and D are the same in detail, but D has an 
additional element. In (1), the derivation of fana from Faunus 
is found in P and in D, but D preserves as well an intermediate 
stage of the derivation, faunae, and the further derivation of 
fanaticus from fana. There is no mention of Evander in P. 
(7) above showed that the whole matter of the P note on Fel., 
IX, 47 corresponds to what is in D a detail used to enrich the 
D derivation, and there is consequently in D much not preserved 
in P. It was seen that the P note makes no sense at all unless 
it is compared with the parallel D note and recognized as the 
same note much abbreviated. 'l'his abbreviation made by P is the 
clue to the exact relationship of P and the Servian corpus. 
Many students of the scholia which bear the name of Probus 
have concluded that they are abbreviated extracts of a greater 
commentary. They explain the “silly and useless” notes as 
interpolations.” If the two commentaries are related, but 
neither is in descent from the other, then they must be related 
through a common source. This mutual source we will call P'.?? 
For Donatus this P’ commentary was one of the many works 
consulted. We submit that the “ Proban” commentary as we 
have it contains a stratum, at least, of scholia descending from 
P’, in some cases much abbreviated. In the case of those P 
notes which show no relationship with parallel Servian notes, 
no conclusion can be drawn as to whether they represent P’ 


?1 Q. Jahn, Auli Persii Flacci Satirarum Liber (Leipzig, 1843), Proleg., 
pp. exlvii-elii, accepted by Reifferscheid, CO. Suetoni Tranquilli Reliquiae 
(Leipzig, 1860), p. 398; Ribbeck, Prolegomena Critica ad P. Vergili 
Maronis Opera Maiora (Leipzig, 1866), pp. 163-5; F. Marx, C. Lucilii 
Carminum Reliquiae (Leipzig, 1904), Proleg., pp. Ixxii-Ixxv; I. Aister- 
mann, De M. Valerio Probo Berytio (Bonn, 1910), pp. 72-80. 

*2 This conclusion was suggested by B. Keubler, De M. Valeri? Probi 
Berytii Commentariis Vergilianis (Berlin, 1881), pp. 39 f., whose study 
of the discussion of the origin of Bucolie poetry found in P and in the 
Servian eorpus led him to conjecture that these discussions go back to 
a common source. Funaioli, Esegesi Virgiliana antica (Milan, 1930), 
pp. 240 f., found that in some instances the same note is found in P 
and in the remains of the work of Junius Philargyrius. His conclusion 
that the Philargyrian material and the P note both go back to a com- 
mentator which the author of the D scholia used is, in so far as P is 
concerned, the conclusion to which this study has come. 
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material not used by Donatus or are inserted into and among 
the P' notes preserved in P. 

This thesis resolves all aspects of the problem. It explains 
the occurrence in both commentaries of the same original note. 
There are no word-for-word similarities of phraseology to indi- 
eate connection, but P notes are shortened from the form of P", 
which is the link with S and D. Details found in Servian notes, 
and not in P, are likewise explained. The problem of P nota- 
tions for which there is nothing similar or comparable is resolved: 
Donatus did not, of course, include all the views of any of his 
predecessors; he mentioned them only when he considered them 
suitable for his own purposes, whether as a possible explanation 
of the Vergilian passage or for critical review. "There are details 
in P whieh are not found in the parallel Servian note: we 
expect the author of & variorum commentary making extensive 
use of the work of previous scholars to abbreviate the expression 
of their interpretations, often simply to refer to them. 

There have been those who, in studying the P commentary, 
have concluded that there is in it a body of scholia actually 
going back to Marcus Valerius Probus, published by his stu- 
dents.? But whether or not we consider P’ the publication of 
the ideas of that early notable of Vergilian studies, as a source 
of Donatus, if for no other reason, it and the commentary which 
today bears his name oceupy an important place in the develop- 
ment of Vergilian exegesis. 

HILBURN WOMBLE. 

DUKE University. 


23 Jahn, Ribbeck, Marx, Aistermaan, op, cit.; also E. K. Rand, “ Once 
More Vergils Birthplace,” H. S. O. P., XLIV (1933), pp. 82 f. 
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In the works of Virgil we find a fair number of “ beatitudes ” 
or makarismot, more or less fixed expressions which ascribe 
happiness to a person for the possession of some object or quality. 
Typical formulas are: felix qui, fortunatus qui, beati qui. To 
an inquiring mind two questions may naturally suggest them- 
selves: first, whence did Virgil derive these beatitude-formulas ? 
Secondly, what can we learn about his personal ideas of happiness 
from a study of the content of these beatitudes? When he speaks 
in his own person, as in Georg., II, 490 ff., there is no difficulty 
about his own sentiments. But when he speaks through the 
mouth of others, as generally in the Hclogues and Aeneid, how 
can we be reasonably sure that these thoughts are his own? 
Only if we can find other passages and different contexts where 
these sentiments are often repeated. While a study of these 
` beatitudes may not give us a complete picture of Virgil’s ideas 
of happiness, it will at least help us to divine the direction in 
which his mind was moving at various periods of his life. 

The first question, whence came these beatitude-formulas, is 
easily answered: Virgil found them in the Greek poets he knew 
and loved so well? So, for example, his terque quaterque beati 
(Aen., I, 94) is a close imitation of Odyssey, V, 306 ff. From 
time immemorial, it seems, men had often expressed their ideals 
of happiness in such set phrases: olbios, makar (ios), eudaimon 
hostis. So it was in Homer and Hesiod, in Theognis, Pindar, 
and Euripides, to mention only a few, that Virgil found these 
formulas. The happiness of which these poets speak is generally 
earthly felieity, to be achieved in this life. When in time the 
mystery-religions appeared, they eagerly laid hold of these old 


2 The old Vitae Vergilianae, especially that by Donatus, also may give 
some help. Cf., for example, A. Rostagni, Suetonio de Poetis (Turin, 
repr. 1956), pp. 94-5, notes. 

* Of course Virgil may have found some of these formulas in the old 
Latin poets or in common speech. But the main influence, I believe, 
came from the Greek poets. Cf. Heinze's note to Horace’s Epode II, 
“ Beatus ille." 

3 For a good list of typical Greek beatitudes, see E. Norden, Agnostos 
Theos (Stuttgart, 4th ed., repr. 1956), p. 100, note. 
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expressions. But now they acquired a deeper meaning. They 
became hieroi logoi, promises of bliss in the world to come, 
based on a religious experience in this life.* 

The three Greek words for “lucky” or “happy ” originally 
had different connotations. Makar(ios) suggested that a man 
was like the blessed gods in his good fortune; olbios had its 
face turned towards material blessings; eudaimon once meant 
a man with a good daimon or god who assigned him a good lot; 
gradually it came to mean simply a man with a good portion 
in life. But such distinctions are often blurred in the poets 
and we find Theognis using all three words in a single verse 
(1013). This may explain why Latin poets like Virgil and 
Horace use rather indifferently any one of three Latin words 
for “happy”: felix, fortunatus, beatus. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that Virgil inherited these old 
formulas from the Greek poets. Occasionally, for pathetic effect, 
he uses a conditional form. So Dido, soon to die, exclaims 
(Aen., IV, 657-8): 


felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae. 


For the content of his beatitudes Virgil ranged farther afield. 
Directly or indirectly he derived his ideas of happiness from the 
older Greek and Hellenistic moral philosophers who had specu- 
lated on this theme. For, to quote Festugiére, “le Grec n'a 
jamais changé quant à luniversalité de cette fin (eudaimonia). 
Tl n'a jamais admis que Phomme pit tendre, en définitive, à 
autre chose qu'à être heureux. C'était la pour lui l'une de ces 
vérités incontestables, s’imposant à tous, qui, dans l'ordre de la 
pratique, tiennent le rang de principe premier, de prémisse au 
syllogisme."5 Let us briefly review what one influential Greek 
philosopher thought about happiness. For, as we shall see, his 
ideas coincide rather closely with those of Virgil.’ 


* Norden, op. cit. (note 3), pp. 100 ff. 

5 For eudaimon, cf. A. J. Festugiére, Contemplation et vie contempla- 
tive selon Platon (Paris, 1950), pp. 269 ff. 

s Op, cit. (note 5), p. 276, note. 

* Virgil was surely acquainted with some of Aristotle's ideas on happi- 
ness, at least indirectly from handbooks and from Cicero’s works. The 
latter had used Aristotle's Protrepticus for his Hortensius, while he cites 
or refers to the dialogue On Philosophy in his Nat. Deor. 
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At the outset of his inquiry into the nature of eudaimonia in 
the Nicomachean Ethics (1095a 20), Aristotle says: “both the 
general run of men and people of superior refinement say that 
the highest good is happiness . . . ; but with regard to what 
happiness is they differ, and the many do not give the same 
account as the wise.^? After a long dialectical discussion, he 
draws his final conclusions in Book X (117%a10ff.). The 
highest happiness for man must consist in the highest activity 
proper to man. This is theoria or contemplation, in which the 
intellect finds its perfection in the direct knowledge of its proper 
objects, the realities revealed to man by metaphysics and other 
studies. Such a life is most like that of the gods and Aristotle 
praises it with unusual warmth (1177b 30): “ We must not, as 
people counsel, think humanly, being human, nor as mortals, 
being mortal, but as far as it may be we must put on the life 
of the Immortals and do all we can to live according to what 
is best in us.” ° But Aristotle knew that, if all men are in theory 
called to such a contemplative life, only a few in fact choose it. 
For man is not pure intellect but a composite being set in the 
midst of his fellows in the polis. Most men find their happiness 
in the life of virtuous action and this is the best life for man in 
so far as he is merely human. For this reason he dedicates the 
first nine books of the Ethics to a study of the virtues of man 
qua citizen. And what of those external goods of which the poets 
had made so much? “Being a man,” he says, “one will also 
need external prosperity ; for our nature is not self-sufficient for 
the purpose of contemplation, but our body must be healthy. . . .” 

After Aristotle came the Stoics, whose moral principles (e. g. 
vivere secundum naturam) were drawn not merely from an 
analysis of man im se but from their doctrine of the Cosmos and 
man’s immanent relation to the divine Logos which penetrates 
all things. For them happiness consisted in a life in conformity 
with the divine Reason in the world and in man. Stoicism 


8I have used the English translation of The Works of Aristotle (ed. 
by W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1915). Cf. also H. H. Joachim, Aristotle, The 
Nicomachean Hthics (Oxford, 1951), pp. 287 ff. 

? At the conclusion of the earlier Eudemian Ethics (VIII, 3, 1249b 20), 
philosophic contemplation is described as the means to man’s moral 
perfection. “Everything, whether possession or action, is morally bad 
and reprehensible if it hinders a man from serving and knowing God.” 


-< 
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made a strong impact on many educated Romans thanks to 
Posidonius and others. For these neo-Stoics humanized the 
rigid dogmas of early Stoicism and came to terms with much 
of traditional Roman religious and ethical thought. By Cicero’s 
day a new philosophic koine had come into being, drawn from 
common elements in various systems, Platonic, Peripatetic, and 
Stoic. So, when Virgil began to ponder the problem of human 
happiness, he had a wealth of ideas from which to choose. Like 
the Psalmist, he might well have cried: Quis ostendet nobis 
bona? In a world of chaos and moral disintegration, where 
could a man find the way to beatitude? 
For the world in which he lived was a chaos (G., I, 505 f£.) : 

quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas; tot bella per orbem, 

tam multae scelerum facies. . . . 

vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 

arma ferunt; saevit toto Mars impius orbe. 


In a world of moral relativism, where could he find unchanging 
principles? In a world of disorder, where could he find order? 
What he needed to ensure peace of heart was a knowledge of 
the World and man's place therein, a liberating knowledge that 
would free him and others through him from gnawing anxiety 
and fear. So he turned to the Garden of Siro at Naples 
(Catalepton, 5, 8-10): 


nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus, 
magni petentes docta dicta Sironis 
vitamque ab omni vindicabimus cura. 


He was impressed by the gospel according to Epicurus (cf. Ecl. 
VI). But Epicurean rationalism and materialism could not 
satisfy him for good. Lucretius the poet laid a spell on him, 
but his “scientific” explanation of the maiestas cognita rerum 
left a void that must somehow be filled. For Virgil, as we divine 
from his poetry, had a soul whose gravitational force carried 
him beyond sensible phenomena to the Author or Power behind 
it all:5 In all his works we see a man of delicate sensibility 
confronting the deep, dark mystery of life and groping his way 
to an understanding and love of the order and the Mens that 


19 0f. F. Klingner, Römische Geisteswelt (Wiesbaden, 2nd ed., 1952), 
pp. 208-9. 
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must be there. We turn to his beatitudes to see where his 
search for happiness led him. 

cl. I opens with the picture of a happy and an unhappy 
man: Tityrus, lying at ease, singing and piping; Meliboeus, 
heartsick, going off to exile. Through question and answer the 
bucolic mime unfolds before us against a dark background of 
disorder, injustice, and human suffering. Then, in line 46 
(repeated in 51) we meet our first beatitude, spoken by Meli- 
boeus: Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebunt.... “You, 
Tityrus, are happy because your little home is secured to you 
with its simple delights; I am a homeless wanderer and can 
nevermore be happy; carmina nulla canam.” We ask ourselves: 
did then Virgil think that happiness depends on external things, 
on having a patria, a home and enough to live by? 

Now Virgil knew as well as his friend Horace that the essence 
of happiness lay within a man rather than without. Perhaps 
he recalled the saying of Democritus: “Happiness does not 
dwell in flocks of cattle or in gold. The soul is the dwelling 
of the daimon.” ™ But, like Aristotle and others, he well knew 
that, for most men, happiness does in fact depend on certain 
externals. So the Jews in exile by the waters of Babylon, when 
asked for songs by their captors, made answer (Ps. 136) : * How 
can we sing the Lord's song in a strange land?” How could a 
homeless, hungry exile be humanly happy, unless he were of 
heroic temper, a Socrates or a Stoic sage? In this poem Virgil 
is voicing the plaints of all those who suffered in those troubled 
years, but he voices also the feelings of others upon whom, as in 
Tityrus’ case, a ray of hope had shone. It is probable that he 
also had suffered personal loss. At all events, the theme of the 
loss of home and the sorrows of exile runs through much of his 
poetry. The Aeneid is full of exiles: Aeneas himself, Dido, 
Evander, and others. Death, far from home and loved ones, 
always brings poignant regret. So Aeneas in the storm (Aen., 
I, 94ff.) envies the lot of those who fell at Troy ante ora 
patrum? At Carthage (I, 437 ff.), he sees homes arising and 
sighs: O fortunati, quorum iam moenia surgunt. All through 


1 Democ. 171. For the pre-Socratics I have used H. Diels and W. 
Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 7th ed., 1954). 

1? See V. Péschl, Die Dichtkunst Virgils (Innsbruck-Wien, 1950), 
p. 59. 
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the first part of the epic Aeneas is a man of memories, racked 
by homesickness. The other exiles he meets have found a home, 
but he seems destined to wander forever, seeking sedes quietas, 
a new home and a new happiness. 

The events of the years in which Virgil was writing the 
Eclogues (42-89 B.C.) filled many hearts with an unbearable 
tension. The Roman world was crowded with displaced persons. 
And it was for these unhappy souls that Virgil spoke out in 
Ecl. I and IX. But, unlike the Horace of pode XVI, he did 
not despair. Through Tityrus, fortunatus senex, he expressed 
his hopes in the future: pascite ut ante boves, pueri; summittite 
tauros. 

The Georgics were written (37-30 B. C.), not to give technical 
advice on farming, but for a deeper purpose. In G., I, 41, Virgil 
speaks of the farmers as ignaros viae. Now what is this “way” 
of which he speaks? Is it merely the colendi via of G., I, 121-2, 
the proper methods of husbandry which, perhaps, the old country- 
men have neglected or the new ones, the veterans, have never 
known? Here, I believe, the via which he will teach the farmer 
is a way of life, the hodos or bios of which the Greeks had often 
Spoken.* All through the Georgics, while he seems to be giving 
practical advice on farming, he is really intent on teaching men 
the inner meaning and worth of such a life. And that is the 
true function of his “ digressions.” So, in G., I, he stresses 
labor inprobus. But in a myth (121 ff.) he gives the purpose 
of it all: by Jupiter’s will, labor is the means by which man 
achieves self-perfection and happiness. Thus work has a deeper 
meaning than in Hesiod. In G., II, he dwells on the brighter, 
more idyllic side of country-life, especially in the laudes Italiae 
(138 £.). Work is again stressed (397 ff.), with echoes of 
Hesiod and old Cato, and stressed also is the worship of the gods. 
Then, after praising the trees which yield so much at the cost 
of so little pains, he exclaims (458-9): O fortunatos nimium, 
sua st bona norint, agricolas! That is the “way,” the via 
beate vivendi, that he would teach them. He would give them 
eyes to see and hearts to feel the true bona that are already theirs. 


The picture he paints here goes far deeper than that in Ecl. I. 


18 For hodos as “the way of salvation” see W. Jaeger, The Theology 
of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), pp. 98 ff. 
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As there, external blessings are lovingly described (469 ff): 
speluncae vivique lacus et frigida tempe/mugitusque boum mol- 
lesque sub arbore somni. But here it is the moral wholesomeness 
of such a life over which he lingers. Facilis victus is theirs, 
but also peace, far from war’s alarms, reverence for old age, 
religious rites, and a sense of justice.* Country-life, says Virgil, 
keeps men free from the fear, envy, and ambition that rack the 
eity-dweller; it gives what philosophy often promised—peace of 
soul—but it gives it more simply and naturally. In the country 
there still remained the old morally wholesome life by which 
Rome had risen to greatness. Such a life, with its purer 
teachings, was a living relic of the ideal past of Rome, a simple 
life lived in a spiritual atmosphere. For the gods were every- 
where, ready to aid if man did his part.'5 

We can hardly doubt that these are heartfelt convictions of 
Virgil. He was a country boy who, after living in large cities, 
had withdrawn to a retreat at Naples. He seldom visited Rome 
though he had a house there, preferring the quiet of Campania 
or Sicily.1* In Aen., VIII, when he brings Aeneas to the site 
of later Rome, he dwells on the poverty and happy simplicity of 
life there: aude hospes contemnere opes. In all this, he was 
of one mind with Augustus and Horace and other thoughtful 
Romans of his day.” 

We come now to our last and best known beatitudes. In 
the midst of his praises of country-life the poet pauses to reveal 
his own heart’s desire (G., IT, 475 ff.) : “ May the Muses give 
me welcome and a knowledge of heavenly things: caelique vias 
et sidera monstrent. But if my nature be unsuited for this 
kind of knowledge, may I love the country, its charms and its 
gods.” Then come the beatitudes (490 ff.) : 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 


14 On this subject Klingner, op. cit. (note 10), pp. 226 ff., is excellent. 

15 Horace felt much the same about the country. Cf. E. Fraenkel, 
Horace (Oxford, 1957), pp. 313 and 320. 

16 “ Habuitque domum Romae . . . quamquam secessu Campaniae 
Siciliaeque plurimum uteretur," Vita Donati (ed. by C. Hardie, Oxford, 
1954), lines 42-3. 

17 The ideals of Horace and Augustus are well described by F, Solmsen, 
* Horaee's First Roman Ode,” in A. J.P., LXVIII (1947), pp. 342 ff. 
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subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
Fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis, 
Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores. 


In words reminiscent of Lucretius he calls the man felix who 
has attained a knowledge of the causes of things and is thus freed 
of idle fears of death and an afterlife.? Is his ambition, then, 
merely to write another De Rerum Natura in ihe spirit of 
Lucretius? The whole spiritual mood of the Georgics up to 
this point militates against such a view.? Virgil admires 
indeed the boldness of Lucretius and the deep earnestness of his 
work, but not his rationalism. In this passage he is thinking, 
beyond Lucretius, of other philosopher-poets and especially of 
Empedocles who once had written the beatitude: * Happy is he 
who has acquired the riches of divine thoughts, but miserable the 
man in whose mind dwells an obscure opinion about the gods." 2° 
Empedocles had been at once a poet, a philosopher, and a mystic 
whose nature impelled him “to devote himself with under- 
standing and reverence to the world about him and the interplay 
of its forces.” ?t He had written a poem On Nature in which 
he had called on his Muse to give him knowledge and the gift 
of reverent song (frg. B3). His doctrine of Love and Strife 
which alternately rule the world might well appeal to Virgil 
as he surveyed his own chaotic world. 

The hieratic tone of the feliv qui passage, which Norden 
traces back, via Lucretius, to Empedocles and the mystery-cults, 
shows Virgil’s intense sincerity and piety.? As priest of the 
Muses he yearns to devote himself to a study of Nature, not in 
the pragmatic spirit of Epicurus and Lucretius, but in the 
reverent spirit of Empedocles and of Plato. And, to understand 
this quasi-mystical yearning of his heart in this context, where 
he is praising the moral purity of country-life, we must look 
back and see what religion had come to mean to many cultured 


18 Cf. P. Boyancé, * Le sens cosmique de Virgile,” in R. F. L., XXXII 
(1954), pp. 235 ff. 

19 Klingner has always stressed the religious inspiration of the 
Georgics. Of. his chapter on Virgil in L’influence grecque sur la poésie 
latine de Catulle à Ovide (Entretiens Hardt, Geneva, 1956). 

*? Emped. 132 (Diels-Kranz). 

7: Jaeger, op. cit. (note 13), p. 125. 

22 Norden, op. cit. (note 3), pp. 100 ff. 
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Romans of Virgil’s day. For such an inquiry is closely connected 
with the quest for happiness. 


By Cicero’s time, says Festugiére, the religion of the Cosmos 
and the Cosmic God was a pagan dogma, the private religion 
of most educated Romans.”* Its gospel, in a sense, was Plato’s 
Timaeus, which Shorey has called “a prose poem of science, a 
hymn of the universe, Plato’s De Rerum Natura.” ?* In that 
work the visible world, the Cosmos, and the visible gods, the 
stars, were described as most worthy objects of religious con- 
templation and worship. Later on the Hpinomis, Aristotle’s 
dialogue On Philosophy, and Stoic doctrines spread these ideas 
among the educated. For men who found no intellectual satis- 
faction in the civic worship, true piety and religion now con- 
sisted in contemplating the order in the heavens and in bringing 
a similar harmony into one’s own soul. For in this, as Plato 
had declared in the Timaeus (90 A 2 ff.), lay true happiness. And 
for this the study of physics, especially astronomy, and mathe- 
matics was of the highest value. In the Hellenistic Age, because 
of the great interest in scientific studies, this Cosmic religion 
broadened into a doctrine of the universal presence of God on 
earth as in the heavens. And Cicero, in his De Natura Deorum 
and Somnium Scipionis as well as by his translation of part of 
the Timaeus, is a witness to the intense interest such ideas 
awakened in thoughtful Romans.” Such in brief was the climate 
of religious thought in which Virgil lived and moved, and such 
too is the broad context into which we must fit these beatitudes. 


Virgil has just called the farmers happy, sua st bona norint. 


23 Père Festugiére has given a masterly summary of this Cosmic 
Religion in Le révélation d'Hermós Trismégiste, II, Le dieu cosmique 
(Paris, 1949). 

?« C, P., XXIII (1928), p. 343. 

25 Of. Festugiére, op. cit. (note 23), pp. 424-5. In a recent essay, 
* Posidonius," J. R. S., XLIX. (1959), pp. 13 £., A. D. Nock has urged 
that “ Posidonius was the cause of a new enthusiasm about physical 
phenomena in general which came to be in the air and to affect people 
who need not be thought to have opened even an epitome of one of his 
treatises.” His concluding words may well apply to Virgil: “ Posidonius 
did not remake the Stoa, but he greatly enlarged men’s concept of the 
divine in the universe and in their breasts and it may be that, like the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, he was the cause of mysticism in others 
without being himself a mystic.” 
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And, as their vates, he has tried to reveal these bona. But, for 
himself now (Me vero), he feels a longing for a still higher 
beatitude such as Plato had described so movingly in the Timaeus. 
He yearns for that peace of heart which only a reverent and 
enlightened study and contemplation of heavenly things could 
bring: caelique vias et sidera monstrent. Let us try to follow 
the workings of his mind here and see what has given rise to 
such an aspiration. 

The Georgics are an act of faith in and love of the iustissima 
tellus and its benevolent forces. But, as early as G., I, 204 f., 
the poets vision widens and he sees the farmer's work in the 
broad perspective of cosmic order and providential design 
(353 ££.) : 

ipse pater statuit quid menstrua luna moneret, 


quo signo caderent Austri, quid saepe videntes 
agricolae propius stabulis armenta tenerent. 


Now Virgil was a realist who knew that the farmer's world was 
not all sunshine and ver assiduum. There are sudden storms 
which ravage the ripening grain; there are pests and plagues 
which decimate the herds; all about the peasant as he works is 
plurima mortis imago. So there come times when the farmer— 
and perhaps the farmer's poet-—may feel that the world is ruled 
only by chance and blind mechanical forces rather than by a 
benign paier. Hence in the Georgics that variation of tone 
between joy and sadness, hopefulness and dejection which makes 
them a “conception dramatique du monde." One senses that 
at times the mood of Hesiod and Lucretius cast dark shadows 
over Virgil’s mind. But in the end the brighter mood prevails, 
the pondus of his love for Nature gains the victory over doubt. 
Already, in Ecl. IV and V, he had affirmed his faith and hope 
in a world that seemed falling to pieces. And in the Georgics 
also, to quote Büchner, there is “ ein gliubiges Weltbild, das... 
in dem Drückenden, Schweren und Hásslichen immer wieder 
Sinn aufweist. Ein Glaube, der nicht nur nicht am Sinn ver- 
zweifelt, sondern immer wieder Bestätigung dieses Glaubens in 
der Welt findet. ..."?5 And by now this faith in a providential 
world-order was a fides quaerens intellectum. Where could it find 
better confirmation of order in Nature and the presence of a 


3 P, Vergilius Maro, der Dichter der Römer (Stuttgart, 1957), col. 315. 
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Mind working for good than in the harmonious movements of 
the heavenly bodies? So, at a time of grave spiritual crisis, 
had felt Plato as he wrote the Timaeus and Laws; so Aristotle 
in his work On Philosophy ; so the Stoics, whose ideas had found 
eloquent expression in Cicero's De Natura Deorum. 

But such a study of the mysterious phenomena in the heavens 
(G., II, 477-8) and their no less mysterious influence on the 
earth (479 ff.) and on the microcosm that was man called for 
great natural aptitude and years of leisure. Virgil hopes and 
prays—but his hour is not yet come. Meanwhile, he would 
devote himself to the task at hand for which he felt well fitted. 
He would sing the praises of the divini gloria ruris and the 
gods of the country. For in that too lay a true happines, in a 
life in harmony with the Nature he had always loved : fortunatus 
et ille deos qui novit agrestis. Lucretius had written some 
lovely lines about the satyrs, nymphs, and Pan of popular belief 
(R. N., IV, 580 ff.). But his chill science had blown them away 
into airy nothingness. Virgil felt differently. For him, the 
omnipresence of the divine power was manifest: in Ceres who 
ripens the corn, in Bacchus who fills the grape with juice, in 
bees and birds and every living thing. In Lucretius, man is 
alone in a world of atomic forces, fighting his battle unaided 
by the gods; in Virgil, man is surrounded by divine forces, 
agrestum praesentia numina, ready to aid if man does his part, 
laborando et orando. For Virgil Pan, Silvanus, and the Nymphs 
are symbols of those invisible forces operative in the farmer’s 
world, manifestations, in special spheres and functions, of the 
Cosmic Mens which ruled the world. And they appealed to his 
imagination as a poet. So, until the time comes and the Muses 
inspire him with a deeper knowledge of the Cosmos, he will 
sanctify himself by singing of the country-gods and in that find 
his happiness.?? 


2" For a different interpretation of this passage one may consult W. 
Richter, Vergil, Georgica (Munich, 1957), pp. 254 ff., and Inez Scott 
Ryberg, “Vergil’s Golden Age,” in T. A. P. A., LXXXIX (1958), pp. 
123 ff. Richter sees much Virgilian irony here; the prayer to the Muses 
is not seriously meant but merely expresses Virgil’s high esteem for 
earlier poets who had written de rerum natura. In fact, Virgil “ opfert 
das Grosse und ist gewiss, das Gréssere zu gewinnen." I still believe 
the appeal to the Muses comes from the heart. In Aen., I, 742 f., where 
parts of this passage are repeated, lopas may, as Boyancé suggests, be 
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Such are the beatitudes of Virgil and the insights they give 
us into the mind and heart of a great poet. In the world of the 
Bucolics there is the fortunatus senex, Tityrus, happy because 
he has à humble home and simple delights. Without some 
external goods human life is intolerable for most men and 
happiness a mirage. In the world of the Georgics the farmers 
would be happy, if only they realized their blessedness. For 
they have not only external goods but also all the means of 
leading a life of moral virtue and thus attaining a true beatitude. 
But still higher in the scale of happiness, Virgil saw, was the 
life dedicated to the philosophic and religious contemplation of 
celestial things and eternal verities. For therein lay the truest 
knowledge and the surest joy: gaudium de veritate.”® 


Franois A. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
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the type of cosmic poet that Virgil dreamed of becoming. At any rate, 
both the works of Virgil (Ecl., III, 40 ff.; VI, 31 ff.; Aen., I, 742 ff.) and 
the Suetonian Vita suggest that Virgil was deeply interested in natural 
philosophy to the end of his life, Cf. Rostagni, op. cit. (note 1), pp. 54 
and 143, notes. 

*° Cf. St. Augustine, Conf., X, 23: “beata quippe vita est gaudium de 
veritate; hoe est enim gaudium de Te qui veritas es. . . ." Posidonius 
held that man’s highest good was “to live contemplating the truth and 
order of all things and doing one's part in helping to establish that 
order, without being in any way led by the unreasoning part of the soul.” 
Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom., II, 21, 129, and the remarks of Nock, 
op. cit. (note 25), p. 12. 
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At the outset I must stress that what follows is a continuation 
of thoughts suggested by Professor Steele Commager’s illumi- 
nating article in the American Journal of Philology for January, 
1959 (LXXX, pp. 37-55). Both the foundation of scholarship 
(and in particular the remarkably full bibliographical citations) 
and the broad lines of analysis, for which many must feel 
grateful to Commager, are here taken as read. My purpose is 
only to suggest some ways in which, with respect, I believe his 
analysis can usefully be extended. 

Commager argues that this ode, addressed to a triumphant 
Octavian in 29 B. C., should be read as a warning and a plea 
for mercy to defeated enemies and for a turning outwards, 
against outsiders, of the vengeful spirit of civil war. “The 
ode recommends not vengeance but an abandonment of vengeance 
against the Romans” (p. 47).* The destructive vengeance of 
Tiber for the wrongs of Ilia (lines 13 ff.) is to be read, not as a 
noble example, but as a warning against excess (see especially 
pp. 41-2). It is well shown (p. 38) how this twin theme of 
vengeance and excess is pointed up by the words Horace uses: 
ultor and inultos repeating at lines 18-44-51, with scelus at line 
29; iam satis (1), nimium and iactat (17-18) and nimis (87), 
balanced by minus (27). 

For this interpretation of the ode the phrase patiens vocari 
Caesaris ultor (48-4) ) is clearly crucial. The gist of the passage 
in which it stands (29-44) is this: ‘To whom will Jupiter give 
the role of expiating the crime?—to Apolio?—Or Venus?—or 
Mars?—Or to you, son of gentle Maia (i.e. Mercury), dwelling 
on earth in human form and allowing yourself to be called 
Caesar's avenger.” As we have seen, Commager ably argues 
against the view that this is to be read as an exhortation to 
Octavian to punish the enemies of Caesar, his adoptive father, 
& reading on which has been hung the interpretation of the 


+ Unless otherwise indicated, line references throughout are to Horace, 
Carm., I, 2, and page references to Prof. Steele Commager's article on 
that ode quoted above. I should like to thank Prof. J. M. T. Charlton 
of the University College of North Staffordshire, England, for his reading 
and careful discussion of the article with me. The views expressed 
remain my sole responsibility. 
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whole ode as a recantation by the once Republican Horace. 
Commager recurs to his point several times, rephrasing it in 
various ways, each of which still leaves a vague sense of difficulty, 
of a lump in the otherwise smooth texture of the argument. 
I believe this can be resolved if we see in this phrase an invitation 
to Octavian to assume Caesaris ultor as a quasi-official title 
which, as is natural with a title enshrining a specific exploit, 
views that exploit in retrospect. I quote from Commager’s 
article: “Horace had come less to praise Caesar than to bury 
him (p. 88).... The coming savior’s task is threefold: to save 
the empire from civil wars, to expiate the Romans’ scelus "— 
whieh, standing where it does, clearly refers to civil war in 
general (25-9), even if line 44 shows that it includes Caesar's 
murder (see especially p. 42)— and, as we infer from line 
forty-four, to avenge the death of Caesar. ... The Ode recom- 
mends not vengeance but an abandonment of vengeance against 
the Romans. . . . The phrase Caesaris ultor (44) is by its 
context rendered almost ironic. Jove himself has disapproved 
Tiber’s punishment of the Romans, whether for Caesar's murder 
or for a more general scelus. To exact vengeance would be to 
perpetuate the sin of civil war rather than expiate it, to renew 
the past and not redeem it (p. 47). . . . Horace may now 
introduce the adjective almus . . . thus suggesting the character 
Mercury, and by extension, Octavian, i is to display. . If. 
Horace proposes *the son of gentle Maia" as Caesaris ultor, his 
implication is clear: there is to be no vengeance (p. 49). . 
In dispatching his peace-loving son Jove declares his will: 
iam satis. . . . The Caesaris ultor (44) must transmute the 
type of Tiber's vengeance, iactat ultorem (18), into punishment 
of the Medes” (p. 51). 

Undoubtedly the cumulative effect of this reasoning is to over- 
power the common idea which would attach the ode specifically 
to the murder of Julius Caesar, and to show that Horace is here, 


? The word “ironic ” to describe the force of Caesaris ultor is perhaps 
the least happy of those used by Commager to try to pin the phrase 
down, and shows particularly well the need to look at the point again. 
So, too, on p. 47 after the words “to avenge the death of Caesar” 
Commager writes: “Horace does not grant to the last the initial 
importance of the other two." Cf. what is said below about “ playing 
down" the Ides of March. 
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as so often, concerned to exorcise the spectre of renewed civil 
strife. But in order to make his point Commager has been 
forced to play down those passages to which the erroneous inter- 
pretation particularly appeals, namely, Jove’s portents at the 
opening of the ode (1-4), the avenging of Ilia (17-18) and, 
above all, the avenging of Caesar himself (43-4). One feels that 
if (as I believe) Commager is right about the ode, Horace could 
have made a clearer appeal to bury the past by avoiding any 
mention of Julius Caesar, above all in association with the idea 
of vengeance. Let us therefore look again at these three passages. 

First, the portents. (See also footnote 12.) Commager 
points out that they do not seem to refer to the famous series 
of prodigies that are supposed to have followed Caesar’s death, 
omitting as they do the most striking items from that passage 
in the first Georgic (Verg., G., I, 466 ff.) which does refer to 
that event and which was known to the author and readers of 
our ode (pp. 40-1). Yet, while accepting that these opening 
portents do not proclaim a poem on the expiation of the Ides of 
March, it is hard to think that any talk of portents in 29 B. C. 
(especially among persons acquainted with the first Georgic) 
could have failed to associate that event, even while an overt 
reference to it is at this point deliberately avoided. A rough 
parallel might be if one were to speak of mushroom clouds in 
the years after the war and not expect that to associate the 
thought of Hiroshima, and that just after a great poem had 
recently described the manifestations that followed the first 
atomic bomb. 

Thus the murder of Caesar, as distinct from the spirit of civil 
strife in general, is indeed present from the beginning of the 
ode as an undertone. It sounds again, I think (in spite of 
Commager, pp. 41-2), in the Tiber-Ilia passage. The key word 
here is uzorvus (15-16). Surely it is impossible that this word, 
associated with a figure that threatens Rome in her very Roman- 
ness as symbolized by Vesta, could have sounded in Roman ears 
in 29 B. C. without associating Mark Antony. To think that it 
could seems far more improbable than the interpretation of the 
passage in which this association involves us. It is that Tiber 
stands for Antony, and that Ilia has a double reference. Super- 
ficially, since she must give point to wrorius, she is Cleopatra. 
But behind the later Antony who would sacrifice Rome to his 
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“wife” stands the earlier Antony who was, after all, co-partner 
with Octavian in the avenging of Julius. His career in that 
tole, however, had forsaken the path of true and legitimate ven- 
geance (cf. vagus, 18) for an ill-starred course (suggested by 
sinistra, 18) which came to threaten the Roman heritage (sym- 
bolized by Vesta, 16, cf. 28) with extinction. Assuredly it 
remains true that the passage is not giving Octavian a noble 
model to follow. But perhaps it is not a warning either, but 
rather the portrait of one career that is of a piece with the 
portrait of this whole age of portents, to be set in contrast with 
the coming portrait of a very different career and a very different 
age. 

The murder of Caesar remains in the background during the 
lines which speak explicitly of general civil war (21-5), especially 
in the suggestive phrase acuisse ferrum and in the word scelus 
(29). Then at last in lines 48-4 it becomes overt, pointed up 
as it is by the key word ultor. The recurrence of this word is 
not a case of sheer iteration. If we link the three points at 
which it occurs together, we find a progression whose stages 
punctuate the ode as a whole. The first ultor (17-18) stands 
fairly in the past: Vidimus flavum Tiberim . . . , as does the 
whole opening section of the ode down to line 20.* The second 
ultor (44) stands with a present verb, imitaris, while at the 
close of the poem 4nultos stands with a jussive subjunctive whose 
reference is future (51). Alongside this temporal progression 
there is a parallel moral progression. The first carries explicit 
rejection; the last, hopeful anticipation ; and the crucial middle 
one, with its patiens vocari, acceptance. Thus we pass in the 


*Tt is tempting to pursue the symbolism of this passage further. 
Tiber, the river of Rome (Pater Tiberinus, ete.) represents Antony, the 
true Roman; litus Htruscum represents what is foreign, and hostile, to 
Rome, and so its violent influence over the river's waters represents 
Cleopatra’s influence over Antony’s life and actions, Turning to the 
name Ilia, it is particularly well suited to carry the double association 
here suggested. In its primary sense of “the Trojan one” (Ilium) it 
will suggest the East and Cleopatra. In its eonnexions with the origins 
of the Roman state and of its first king Romulus, through its assonance 
with Iulius and the legend of a genealogical link from Aeneas with the 
Gens lulia (all of which I hesitate to discount as readily as does 
Commager) it serves to bring in the association with Caesar. 

* Vidimus is the operative verb, since the tense of iactat is due to the 
peculiar rules applying to dum. 
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ode from a past rejection through a present acceptance to a 
future hope. 

Present acceptance—ot what, and by whom? If we are right 
in our interpretation of the vengeance of Tiber, then clearly 
we must approach this invitation to “Mercury” Octavian to 
“suffer himself to be called avenger of Caesar” as standing in 
implicit contrast with the earlier rejection of Mark Antony in 
that same role. Antony had arrogated that title to himself (dum 
se iactat ultorem) and had been repudiated in it by Jove; the 
divine emissary in human form who is acceptable to Jove, on 
the contrary, “suffers himself” to be called by it. He is accept- 
able not only to Jove but also to the Roman people—the populus 
of line 25 *—in answer to whose prayer the saviour is sent. It 
is by them that he shall suffer himself to be called, to be hailed, 
by the name “ Caesar’s Avenger.” And indeed there is cause for 
rejoicing for if, and only if, the avenger’s work is done is there 
hope of peace—a peace which neither god could grant nor man 
expect while Caesar’s blood cried to heaven. 

But if Octavian is acceptable to god and man under this title, 
the title is to be acceptable above all to Octavian himself. 
Octavian seemingly liked to cast himself in the role of the 
“hero” of Greek legend and poetry,? which would lay it upon 
him as a sacred duty to avenge his “father” Julius Caesar. 
So at Philippi he vowed the temple pro ultione paterna. That 


ë The verb voco is also used in line 25, but in a different sense, viz. 
“call to aid," and with a different construction from that of lines 43-4, 
where the passive infinitive is copulative in the manner of verbs of 
naming, becoming, etc.; cf. line 50 and Carm., ITI, 24, 27-8. 

è The role which was later symbolized by the head of Alexander on his 
coins—Alexander, who had cast himself as a second Achilles. With this 
connexion in mind it seems probable enough that the association would 
have occurred to the young Octavius, or to others, after the assassination 
of his adoptive father. To people as conscious of Hellenie parallelism 
as cultured Romans of this time were, the comparison with the young 
Alexander after the assassination of Philip, his father, would have seemed 
natural and significant. “Justice” through family vendetta is, of 
course, a well-defined institution of the pre-legal stage of Greek society 
from which the great legends were inherited; it does not seem to be at 
home in the native Roman tradition, whose legalistic bent is so much 
stronger than that of Greece. Ultio Paterna is not a concept of Roman 
law or even Roman traditional morality, but a fossil from Archaic 
Greek society preserved in literature. 
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is to say, he offered a prayer to be granted victory in the battle, 
in traditional manner, by promising the divine powers who 
should grant it an offering of thanksgiving post eventum. With 
Antony’s help, through the proscriptions before Philippi and 
through the victory there, Caesar was indeed avenged—by 29 
the last of his assassins had been executed. But Antony’s claim 
to share in that glory has been discredited by his subsequent 
career. The glory thus remains to Octavian alone, and is to be 
formally conferred on him through the title Caesaris Ultor, 
whose very conferment is the mark of final completion. Tf 
Octavian will only “ suffer himself? to be called by it, then the 
world will know that the bloody chapter of vengeance, and with 
it of civil strife, is at an end. 

Thus the phrase Caesaris ultor, so far from being a source of 
possible uncertainty in Horace’s attitude (let alone a partisan 
trumpet-call), sums up his theme—the theme of salvation and 
reconciliation—in a titulary formula. Horace knew how to use 
the pregnant technical phraseology characteristic of the genius 
of Latin to heighten the Roman colouring of his lyrie verse." 
At the close of this ode no less than four such quasi-official titles 
are suggested by him: Caesaris Ultor (44), Pater and Princeps 
(50), and, possibly, Dus (52).2 They are supported by the 
terms populo Quirini (46) and triumphos (49), which strike 


* Of. e.g. Carm., III, 1, 11 petitor; III, 5, 42 capitis minor. 

8 It seems likely that dus here has a more permanent connotation than 
that of commander in a particular campaign, so that the phrase te duce 
ean be taken as an ablative of “time within which" to mean “during 
your leadership, viz. reign." Perhaps princeps (50) and dus (52) are 
complementary terms, representing the civil and the military head of 
state respectively, who are to be united in the person of Octavian for the 
duration of his rule, and that is to be a long one (45-0). Kiessling- 
Heinze (9th ed., 1958, ad loc.) reject any such interpretation of pater, 
princeps, and duw, but for no stated reason; contrast Wickham (3rd ed., 
1896). Kiessling-Heinze (ad loc.) also note the increasing sense of 
presentness that runs through the preceding passage (29 ff.), and it was 
remarked above that the ode exhibits a particular progression from the 
tone of past rejection, through present acceptance, to hopeful antici- 
pation. Now of the titles here put forward, Caesaris Ultor alone belongs 
to the phase of present acceptance. The others fall within the hoped-for 
* shape of things to come," and this may help to reduce any difficulty we 
might feel at finding these words in Horace's mouth as early as 29. 

° I venture to resist Commager's suggestion (p. 53) that the hie... 
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the same official Roman note. In another passage, which recalls 
the lines under consideration in form as well as in sentiment 
(Carm., III, 24, 25-8), Horace appeals to “ whosoever would 
take from us kindred bloodshed and civil madness, if he shall 
desire to have Pater Urbium inscribed beneath his statues. . . .” 1° 
There is no question of statues in Carm., I, 2, of course. But 


hic of lines 49-50 is a contrasting doublet, referring to the East and to 
Rome respectively. It seems more natural to take them as an emphatic 
doublet, reinforcing one another and the whole context, They mean “ on 
earth,” and, above all, “amongst us” where “we” are the Romans. 
With populo Quirini coming so close before it, the first hie would 
naturally suggest Rome, and the word triumphos immediately following 
would, after all, carry its traditional meaning of triumphal celebrations 
rather than the generalized idea of military successes, as Commager has 
it. So far from switching attention to the East, line 49 continues the 
appeal to local national sentiment intoned in line 46. This interpretation 
of triumphos admirably fits Commager's dating of the ode (pp. 52-4 and 
note 47). Octavian did celebrate triumphs, at Rome, in August of 29 
B.C. and if the ode was written either just before or just after his 
return, these celebrations, whether fortheoming or recent, would naturally 
be in the mind of the poet and his readers if they were in Rome at the 
time. Thus triumphos, which Horace offers as one of the chief attrac- 
tions to the disguised god to linger in terris (lines 41 ff.), suggest the 
metropolis' celebrations over her true, foreign, enemies, which, through- 
out a long reign, shall continue to symbolize Rome's dominion over the 
world, while at peace within herself. 

1° As in Carm., I, 2, 43-4, so in III, 24, 25-8, Octavian, to whom the 
appeals must refer, is not named, and perhaps actually gains in stature 
thereby. It is worth noting that the grammatical construction in these 
two passages and in I, 2, 50 is parallel, which adds to the impression 
that Caesaris Ultor would ring like a quasi-official title or dedication. 

“Or is there?—The parallel with III, 24, is provoking. When a 
Roman talked by name of an Olympian deity, how far was the thought 
of that God's statue from his mind, so as to confuse in some sense the 
sign with the thing signified? The question would be academic enough 
in relation to Carm., I, 2, 25 ff., but for the language Horace uses in 
speaking of the theophany of the son of gentle Maia in lines 41-3: “Or 
whether you, son of gentle Maia, changing your (visible) form, do 
imitate, winged on earth, (the form of) a young man (viz. Octavian).” 
This does suggest a statue of Octavian, but with wings, to show that ib is 
"really? Mercury. In that case Caesaris Ultor would be literally a 
dedicatory inscription, despite the inappropriateness of Mercury for the 
role (see pp. 48-9 and note 34 and the literature there cited). Perhaps 
that is just the point: Horace means to say that, while Octavian has, 
as he was bound to do, done his duty as agent of divine punishment of 
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the suggested titles have precisely the same quality as if they 
were indeed dedicatory inscriptions on & monument, namely, 
to record and reward an accomplished exploit. Perhaps Pater 
would recall the title Pater Patriae conferred, as a novelty, on 
Cicero to acknowledge him as the saviour of Rome from the civil 
madness of Catiline. Horace is inviting Octavian to accept a 
similar kind of formal recognition for a similar, if much greater, 
achievement. And the first title he offers is Caesaris Ultor—tirst, 
because it stands for the punishment on which alone, according 
to the underlying theology, the new order can be built. 

Commager writes (p. 38): “ The concept of vengeance includes 
those of crime, punishment, and expiation.” This implies or 
assumes that Horace is here handling a religious concept, and 
one which, as here analysed, is fundamental to the right under- 
standing of the ode. Theologically, it represents a doctrine of 
redemption through divine justice or atonement through retri- 
bution. I should like in conclusion to trace a further theological 
strand which Horace seems to have woven into his poem—the 
role of Jupiter. 

The ode falls fairly clearly into two main parts.? The first 


Caesar's murderers, his true character and role were far different, and 
would be seen as such. 

12 Some points bearing on the general interpretation of the ode may 
eonveniently be brought together here: 
(a) Kiessling-Heinze, in their commentary on the opening stanzas, recall 
that we have there the old idea of a flood sent by an angry divinity 
(signalled by the word dirae of line 1) to destroy mankind for its sin, 
and recurring in successive ages (hence saeculum in line 6). The picture 
with which the ode opens is thus one of the storms such as to make men 
think the time for the next flood is at hand: but this fear brings to man 
the realization that god is angry, and so the storms have achieved their 
purpose: man sees his sin (so Kiessling-Heinze interpret iam satis in 
line 1). The next step, however, must be to explain that these weather- 
and nature-portents symbolize the Roman civil wars; here we have the 
following consideration: 
(b) Kiessling-Heinze go on to explain the connection of thought at line 
13 thus: “Men feared the destruction of the world—and well they 
might—we ourselves saw things that boded as much." Now if the 
“things we saw” (the Tiber flood) stand for the menace of Antony, as 
suggested above, then it is logical to take the preceding deluges and so 
forth as representing eivil war in general. This in turn affects the old 
problem of whether these natural disasters really happened or not: for, 
if the first readers were meant to understand that all this was symbolic, 
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five quatrains are concerned with the description and symbolisms 
of portents, all expressive of divine disapproval. The last six 
quatrains deal with divine favour expressed through the vehicle 
of theophany. It is a sort of question-and-answer in the relations 
between god and man, treating respectively of man’s danger and 
man’s salvation through divine intervention. The sixth and 
seventh quatrains form a transitional link, of which the first 
half (21-4) is still close to what precedes, and the second (25-8) 
leads directly up to what follows. 

Jupiter is named three times in the ode: 1° as Pater in the 


it might actually be desirable that none of the meteorology of the 
opening lines (especially the striking of the Capitol, which alone in the 
list belongs to the class of official Roman portents) should have been 
actual historical occurrences. The idea of a sort of moral vicious circle 
by which civil war is itself the punishment of civil war is familiar 
enough in Horace (cf. Carm., ITI, 6). 
(c) Horace uses nature symbolism in the same way elsewhere (so Carm., 
I, 9; II, 9, and, in a political connexion, as here, in I, 14). Nevertheless, 
the choice of symbol—portents—must retain its own significance. It is 
still improbable that talk of portents in 29 B.C., especially “on first 
looking into Virgil’s Georgics," could fail to echo memories of the sup- 
posed historical portents that were being associated specifically with the 
Ides of March. Moreover, through such an undertone this ode would 
establish from the outset that connexion with the person of Octavian 
and, above all, with Octavian as “on the gods’ side.” 
(d) Line 40 is crucial for the relation between the ideas of civil and of 
foreign war (accepting the reading Marsi; see Kiessling-Heinze ad loc. 
and ef. besides Carm., II, 20, 18; ITI, 5, 9, where the Marsian is the type 
of the Roman, or Italian, legionary in a foreign war). The idea here 
is surely that Mars is to turn from his “sport” of civil war to his 
“business " of foreign war. Hostem emphasizes this point by specifying 
“foreign enemy” in contrast to the cives of line 21, and probably 
referring to the Parthians themselves, in view of lines 22 and 51 (cf. 
Carm., ITI, 5, 4-6, where we have hostium referring to the Parthians 
under the same name—graves Persae—as they have at line 22 here). 
It may be objected that, since Mars is passed over in favour of Mercury 
as the divine saviour, Horace does not intend to make this idea part of 
his vision of the coming “reign” of Octavian, But “Maia’s Son" is 
to combine many attributes, among them triumphi and duc in a Median 
war—itself a fitting role for the ultor of that Caesar who was on the 
point of undertaking such a war when he was cut off. Throughout the 
Odes Horace's advocacy of a punitive war—and that seems to be synony- 
mous with a war of conquest—against Parthia runs parallel to his 
abjuration of civil war; cf. especially Carm., III, 2, 1-4; 5, 1-4; 6, 5-12. 
18 Horace sometimes likes to revert to the opening of an ode at its 
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opening sentence (2), and twice more in the body of the poem 
(19 and 30). Clearly he stands for the supreme moral agency 
governing the world, however this is to be conceived. The visible 
evidence of the fact that this agency is outraged by the conduct 
of man and especially of Rome (cf. terris and Urbem 1 and 4) 
forms the ode’s point of departure. Later we come to the visible 
signs of the outraged feelings of another, if minor, deity—Tiber ; 
but he only earns himself the disapproval of the supreme deity 
by the excesses to which they led him. Both gods, the greater 
and the lesser, resorted to portents to give vent to their indigna- 
tion: but while the lesser sought, on doubtful justification 
(nimium querenti), to punish through destruction, the “father” 
preferred to terrify mankind, and particularly the Romans—to 
warn them, to bring them to their senses. Thus Jupiter stands 
both at the opening and the close of this first section of the ode. 
He stands there so as to moralise the portents, to give the physical 
events their true moral significance and force. The point of the 
portents is that they show the supreme deity morally outraged, 
but unwilling to condemn and destroy. 

The transitional lines (21-8) now do two things. First, they 
bring the reason or source of the divine indignation into men’s 
consciousness by visualizing how future generations will look 
back on these terrible times. Secondly, they show man re- 
sponding to this consciousness by visualizing the nation at 
prayer. Jupiter’s purpose through his portents is thus fulfilled: 
men have taken the warning, have come to their senses. 

This brings man face to face with his wickedness—the scelus 


close. Now this ode opens with Jupiter and closes with Caesar (Octavian). 
Could it be that Horace means “the Father,” i.e. the symbol of moral 
order, to be taken as standing for Octavian? We know that Julius 
Caesar was canonized as Jupiter Julius as early as 44, and that ocea- 
sionally Horace seems to refer to Augustus as Jupiter (L. P. Wilkinson, 
in Horace and his Lyric Poetry, pp. 33-4, quotes Epp., I, 19, 43; Carm., 
If, 7, 17 and, more tentatively, ITI, 1, 6; 4, 49; to which we may add 
TII, 5, 1-2, translating: “ We have believed that Jupiter rules in heaven 
from his thundering there; Augustus shall be held to be the [same] 
god on earth when, etc."). Equally Augustus is explicitly contrasted 
with Jupiter at ITI, 25, 3-6. But the idea seems inapplicable here. 
How can Octavian be at once Jupiter himself and the son of Maia whom 
Jupiter sends? If we feel a need for some link between the opening and 
close of the ode, perhaps that suggested in note 12(c) above is more 
plausible. 
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which now appears for the first time (29), and with his impo- 
tence to heal it—hence the prayers. Here the second part of 
the ode begins, and again Jupiter appears at the opening. He 
will himself, through a divine emissary, be the ultimate author 
and giver of salvation. “To whom will Jove give the role 
of expiating our crime? To Apollo—or Venus—or Mars—or 
Mercury? Yes, to Mercury, in the form of Octavian.” This 
third appearance, then, makes it clear that his earlier indignation 
did not mean that he required man to put things right himself, 
but only that he should acknowledge his dependence and his 
guilt. The second entry, rebuking Tiber’s vindictiveness, pre- 
pares us for the third. In effect we have some such scheme as 
this: 


1. The supreme deity is angry with man, who is not doing 
his will; 

2. But this does not mean that he wills to destroy man; 

3. His will is man’s redemption through a divinity in human 
form. 


For we should note that what we have is a question in form 
only “to whom will Jupiter give, etc.” and in fact declares 
“ Jupiter will himself provide an expiator. Who will he be?” 

We see, then, that Jupiter occupies three key points of the 
ode. Like other repetitions discussed earlier, this one serves both 
to point up a dominant theme and to punctuate its progressive 
stages. His person acts as a focus for the pattern on which the 
ode as a whole is constructed. Horace has given us a poem in 
which he has not merely used religious material in details, as 
he does constantly, but which is built round a dominant theo- 
logical motif. It may be that in so doing he was using ideas— 
drawn no doubt from contemporary, especially philosophical, 
religious thinking—as a kind of allegorical machinery through 
which to express thoughts which, to him, were not at all, or only 
vaguely, religious. One wonders how far, in Horace too, con- 
scious indifference and scepticism may cloak, from himself as 
well as others, deeper subconscious affinities, which could have 
drawn him to write such a poem on such a theme. At any rate, 
the presence of theology in this ode is not only unmistakable, 
but its content, so far from being perfunctory or vague, is 
unexpectedly clear and profound.  Kiessling-Heinze (9th ed., 
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1958, p. 11) write: “ The accents of religious language in which 
he (Horace) clothes his political fears and hopes, must have 
sounded startlingly new in Roman ears.” The newness, they 
explain, lay in the choice and combination of imported Greek 
and traditional Roman elements, e. g. a combination of sceleris 
expiatio (Roman, line 29, etc.) with Theophany (Greek, lines 
30-42, etc.). If this is true, one must wonder why it was in 
particular to religious ideas that Horace turned for a new vehicle 
to express his interpretation of the times. 
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AN EARLY TRACE OF SOCRATIC DIALOGUE. 


Although the àwooi Adyo: has been the subject of a number 
of inquiries, the trace of dialogue that appears in this rather 
perplexing treatise has been almost completely overlooked. W. 
Kranz apparently is the only one who has noticed this pecu- 
liarity.* He disposes of it in a few words without any attempt 
at analysis, since it is for him only one of a number of indications 
of Socratic influence in this writing. 

This brief dialogue occurs in the last half of the first antinomy 
(1, 12-14). The writer has completed his argument that good 
and evil are the same, and has just begun a discussion of the 
antithetical hypothesis that good and evil are different. At this 
point, instead of proceeding in narrative form as he has been 
doing, he suddenly changes his method of presentation and 
plunges into the dialogue in which a vague vs (in reality the 
writer) questions a hypothetical subject who has said that good 
and evil are the same: 


(12) olar 8% ob8€ K adzdy éxev droxplvacbat, al ris [abróv] 
čporro rov raŭra Aéyovra: ‘ elroy O5 pow, dq ró re voi yovées 
^ 
ayabdy érolgcav; ain ka* “ kat modà Kal peyáXa." ‘rd dpa 
^ M 7 M x , 3 ; J 3 
Kakà kai peydAa Kal moÀÀÀà coórow Ode(Aes, atmep Tobróv dort 
3 * - - "d f ^ L4 Ed 2 ^ 
tò dyabby rat Kanon. (18) ri 8¢, ròs ovyyevéas 78y vv dyabdv 
érotyoas ;? "(kal aoAXÀ kal peydda>.” | ros dpa cvyyevéas kakóv 
> ; t , ^ 2 A L4 ` > Là 44 4€ M ^ M 
érolas. ri 8€, ròs éxOpads Hey kaküv éro(qoas ;^ “ kal roAAÀ kal 
(ueyáAo»." | néywra dpa ayaa éroincas. (14) dye 8) por 
yous > 7 » OON ` > 8 v x ' 
kal róðe dardxpwat.  dÀXo Tt Ñ TÒS arroxós oikripets, OTL 7roÀAÀ. kal 
kakà éxovtt, kal» máy edSarpoviles, Str modà kal dyaÜà 
mpacooyrt, atmep Twitd kakòy Kai dyaÜóv ;’ 


The passage is worth careful consideration. At first reading 
the similarity between it and Socratean dialogue as Plato presents 
it is striking. In the first place, it is the question and answer 
type of investigation in which the questioner is in complete 
control of the situation.) There are points of similarity, too, 


1 Walther Kranz, “ Vorsokratisches IV; die sogenannten Atgcol déyor,” 
Hermes, LXXII (1937), pp. 231 f. 

2 The paragraph and sentence numbers here and elsewhere are those of 
Hermann Diels, rev. Walther Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® 
(Berlin, 1952), IL, pp. 405-16. 

3 The device of introducing an imaginary subject is found also in the 
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between some of the basic vocabulary used here and that of the 
speeches of the Platonic Socrates. The transitional combination 
ví 8é occurs fairly frequently in the Platonic dialogues; * dye èy 
is also an attention getting device common to this trace of 
dialogue and the Platonic writings, while an dAdo m. 7j is found 
in both places. The occurrence of these particle groups does 
not necessarily show any direct connection between this passage 
and the Platonic writings. I suspect that colloquial speech pro- 
vided a common source for this vocabulary and that in both 
cases we have attempts to recapture the atmosphere of informal 
discussion. 

The dialogue in the 8iecoi Adyor, then, has an overall appear- 
ance of being Socratic. But a closer appraisal of it reveals that 
in certain respects it is anything but Socratic. In most of 
Plato’s dialogues Socrates attempts to ascertain by a logical 
succession of questions exactly what the subject being questioned 
means by a statement he has made or by a stand he has taken, 
and tries to show the subject through this questioning how his 
statement is illogical or his position untenable. But the atmos- 
phere in the Sool Adyo is entirely different. Because the 
answer to each question is the same, it becomes repetitious. The 
writer, obviously, unlike Socrates, has little interest in the 
answer, and so puts no emphasis on this part of the dialogue. 
Perhaps we have here the reason for the manuscript omission 
of the second reply and one half of the third. The answers are 
all the same, and at the same time are obvious and colorless. 
For all intents and purposes they may be omitted. In Socratean 
procedure, even though the question may be a leading one pre- 
supposing a certain answer, this answer is important. 

The questions put forward in this dialogue are also not like 
those we find in the Platonic dialogues. In reality, after the 
first one, they cease to be simple questions at all. For each is 
made up of an assertion followed by a question, the assertion 


Apology (28 B), although the passage of the Apology does not at all 
resemble this one. 

* See F. Ast, Lexicon Platonicum (Leipzig, 1853), I, p. 421. 

5 E. g., Phaed., 116 D; PhiL, 33 A, 39 E; Soph., 235 A; Laws, X, 893 A; 
Ion, 530 B; Phaedr., 237 A (pl). 

$ E. g., Phaed., 70; Theaet., 154E; Repub., V, 478 B; Gorg., 470 B, 
481 C; Orat., 436 B; Alcib., I, 116 D. 
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coming as a result of the answer immediately preceding, and 
the question in turn leading to another similar answer. I think 
the author’s consciousness of parallelism and antithesis, elements 
of literary style stressed by the sophists, accounts for this un- 
Socratic element. 

The writer fails to produce a dialogue in the Socratic manner 
for yet another reason. He is too impatient. The lack of 
interest in the answers and the conclusion-question arrangement 
of the interrogator’s part of the dialogue indicate as much. This 
impatience is underlined by the fact that the writer cannot even 
wait for the usual answer to the last question, but breaks the 
dialogue rather abruptly, and hurries on to another example in 
narrative form (1, 14f.). 

Why, then, was this dialogue even attempted? I think the 
writer has brought it in to provide some variety in the presenta- 
tion of his arguments. In one way, then, this device is a failure, 
because it is anything but authentic. But, however dull it may 
be, it does provide a breather from a narrative that is still 
duller.” 

This trace of dialogue, then, has both Socratic and sophistic 
characteristics. But is it a reflection of sophistic dialogue or 
Socratic dialogue? That the sophists engaged in dialogue of 
one kind or another we must conclude from the remains of their 
writings and from the ancient authorities. But in most cases 
the discussion is not at all similar to the Socratic question- 
answer investigation. Prodicus dpa, for instance, is a debate 
between Virtue. and Vice for the benefit of a hesitant Heracles, 
and is a far ery from dialectic. There is no reason either to 
think that Hippias T'rojan Dialogue with its legendary setting 
and heroie participants was any more than a formal debate.? 


"'Phe writing verges on dialogue at two other points. In 2, 28 we 
have the questions without answers. dépe 5} occurs from time to time 
in the Platonic dialogues; e. g., Prot., 330 B; Gorg., 455 A; Phaed., 63 B, 
79 B; Theaet., 151 E; Soph., 229 A; Orat., 385 B. Once again this is a 
colloquial device to gain the attention of the person addressed. 

In 3, 2-8 the argument is put forward in a series of questions so that, 
while it is not a true dialogue because of the lack of answers, it is at 
least reminiscent of the dialogue form. 

$ Xenoph., Mem., II, 1, 21-34. Diels, op. cit., II, pp. 313-16. 

? Philostratus, Vit. Soph., Y, 11. Plato, Hipp. Mai., 286 A; Diels, op. 
cit., II, pp. 327, 331. 
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Regarding Critias’ éu:A‘a: we are unable to pass a sure judgment, 
but I see no reason for assuming that question-answer dialogue 
played any part in them.*° 

When we come to Protagoras, however, we find what appears 
at first sight to be reliable evidence for the use of dialectic. 
For Socrates early in the Protagoras (829B) states that this 
elderly sophist is one of a very few who can successfully take 
part in dialectic. If we take the statement by itself, it would 
appear to point to considerable experience with the Socratic 
manner of investigation. But the general tone of the rest of 
the dialogue suggests not only that Protagoras dislikes this 
method of inquiry, but that he is completely unfamiliar with it 
as well. It is true that at first he does go along with Socrates 
and his questions (829D-333E). However, he soon loses patience 
and ends the exchange with a rather lengthy reply that prompts 
Socrates to request that he observe the rules for brevity (834D).™ 
Protagoras at this point is so far from participating in Socratic 
dialogue that Socrates is determined to give up the discussion 
(335B ff.). Finally, after some negotiation, Socrates proposes 
that Protagoras question him first. But the sophist is unwilling 
to do even this (338E). We should have expected that if he 
were a partisan of the question-answer technique where the 
questioner has the upper hand he would have welcomed the 
opportunity to show his competence. 

Why, then, does Socrates early in the dialogue praise Prota- 
goras’ dialectic ability? Taylor has pointed to the fact that 
Socrates is here being ironic? Certainly this whole passage is 
erammed with irony. Socrates, as we learn later, is anything 
but overwhelmed and convinced by Protagoras! opening blast. 
_ It is with tongue in cheek that Socrates dissociates Protagoras 
from those publie orators who cannot answer briefly a simple 
question, for the sophist proves to be one with them in this 
respect. The irony reaches a climax with the rather preposterous 
suggestion that this long-winded professor could limit himself 


1? Diels, op. cit., II, p. 395. 

11 Socrates’ mention of Protagoras’ ability to speak either in a few 
words or at length on a given subject (334E-335A) is not to be taken as 
another reference to his dialectie potential. 

12 A, E. Taylor, Varia Socratica, First Series (Saint Andrews Univer- 
sity Publications, No. IX [Oxford, 1911]), p. 125, n. 1. 
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to brief questions and answers. In fact, the irony is heightened 
by the fact that Socrates throws out this observation in the 
shadow of Protagora? long involved metaphorical opening 
monologue. 

But what are we to say of Diogenes Laertius! statement that 
Protagoras originated the Socratic method of discussion? 13 
Perhaps we should not take his observation too seriously, since 
it is highly likely that it is based on this passage in the 
Protagoras. 

The only other references to dialectic among the sophists are 
to be found in the Siogot Aóyo. itself. There are two of these, 
both of which occur in the last chapter but one (8, 1 and 13).'* 
The emphasis on dialectic that is present here no doubt derives 
from Socratic rather than sophistic influence. Taylor has 
shown convincingly, I believe, that the writer’s point of view 
in this chapter ^. . . is the same as that expressed by Plato in 
the demand that philosophers, as the masters of the art of 
dialectic, shall be kings, and by Xenophon in the claim which 
he puts into the mouth of Socrates that dialectic makes men 
‘fit to bear rule.’ ? 15 

I think we may say, therefore, that this trace of dialogue is 
Socratically inspired. There remains one question about which 
we must speculate: How did our sophist become acquainted with 
this dialogue form? ‘Taylor has shown that the whole treatise 


18 TX, 53. Diels, op. cit., IL, p. 254. 

14 Both occurrences of diadkéyecda: are improvements upon the MSS. 
The first instance is an emendation of a seemingly corrupt passage, while 
the second is an addition necessary for the sense. 

E. Dupréel, Les Sophistes Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias 
(Bibliothèque scientifique, 14 [Neuchatel, 1948]), pp. 190-6, suggests 
that Hippias’ influence is strong in this passage. He also brings in 
passages from the Protagoras (315C) and the Hippias Minor (363 D) 
to show that Hippas not only used but even invented dialectic, Taylor’s 
observations on this passage seem more to the point. The two passages 
from Plato’s dialogues, moreover, prove nothing about any relationship 
between Hippias and dialectice such as Socrates uses. For in the Pro- 
tagoras the questioners are seeking information on astronomy and 
Hippias is answering as an authority. In the Hippias Minor Hippias 
once again is the authority to whom questions may be put. In neither 
ease does the form or feeling resemble the Socratean type of philosophical 
investigation. 

18 Op. cit., p. 127. 
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is heavily under the influence of Socratic thought.'? Presum- 
ably the author met dialectic at the same time he came in 
contact with the thought of Socrates. 

Taylor suggests the “ interesting possibility ” that the writer 
may have been influenced by the Platonic dialogues," although 
he goes along with the generally accepted date for the treatise 
(* at the latest not long after 404, and possibly before the death 
of Socrates ”).1® The writer, then, may have had access to the 
Protagoras and Meno, dialogues which contain the Socratic 
thought found in the dccot Adyo. There is nothing in the Prota- 
goras, he says, to preclude its being written before the death of 
Socrates and nothing in the Meno to prevent us from thinking 
of it as dating from immediately after 399. 

Taylor himself has supplied the objection to the possibility of 
publication of any of the dialogues before 399 when he says it 
would be strange for Plato to dramatize the actions of a living 
Socrates when seemingly “the original motive for the composi- 
tion of ‘discourses of Socrates? by the viri Socratici was to 
preserve the memory of a living presence which they had lost.” 1° 
Taylor may be right, however, when he suggests that the Prota- 
goras and Meno may have been composed immediately after the 
death of Socrates. The Scoot Aóyo, then, could have been 
written within two or three years after 399. 

But there is another equally plausible solution. Kranz?’ 
gives it serious consideration, while Taylor, because of the 
number of times he makes reference to iL?! seemingly would 
like to believe it. The writer of the d:ocot Adyo: could have heard 
Socrates himself. Perhaps we should not go so far as Kranz 
does who says that the writer was a Sokratesschüler,?? but it 
would be better, I think, to suppose that this sophist heard the 


19 Tbid., passim. 

77 Op. cit., pp. 119-21. 

18 Toid., pp. 93f. C. Trieber, “Die AIAAEXEIZ," Hermes, XXVII 
(1892), pp. 210-22, carries out the most thorough inquiry into the date 
of this treatise, He concludes that it comes from the years immediately 
following 404 B.C. 

?9 Plato, The Man and his Work? (New York, 1956), p. 21. 

20 Kranz, op. cit., p. 227, mentions the possibility that the writer heard 
Socrates and was even a fellow student of Plato and Xenophon. 

?: Op. cit., pp. 110, 118. 

?3 Kranz, op. cit., p. 232. 
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philosopher conversing a few times. The writer could easily 
have been a resident of Megara, Sparta, or some other Pel- 
oponnesian center, for that matter, who came to Athens with 
the victorious Lacedaemonians or who was simply in the habit 
of visiting Athens from time to time. On one or more of these 
visits Socrates could have caught his ear. 

According to this solution, the treatise can be dated imme- 
diately after 404/3, as the internal evidence suggests. The 
instances of Socratic thought and the trace of dialogue could be 
reflections of this brief or intermittent association. A con- 
versation of Socrates could be the common source for the views 
on stealing and lying that appear in the 8tooi Aóyo. (Chapter 3), 
the Memorabilia (IV, 2, 14-18), and the Republic (I, 331). 
This casual relationship would also account for the sophist’s 
failure to reproduce the Socratic dialogue with accuracy. For 
if he had only listened to dialogue and had heard it only a 
few times at the most, carried on by Socrates in his usual 
informal manner, we should expect the inaccurate presentation 
that we find in the 8wooi Aóyo:. 

By now our conclusions may be obvious. This fragment of 
dialogue is another clear indication of Socratic influence in 
this treatise. Also, if it dates before the death of Socrates, it 
becomes important for another reason. For in this case, in 
spite of its obvious shortcomings, this piece would stand as the 
earliest extant example of the Socratie type of dialogue. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


23 Kranz, ibid., p. 224, suggests Sparta as a possible residence for this 
sophist. 

*1] wonder if there is any significance in the argument of the diocol 
Aóyo: being couched in question form at this point (see note 7)? All 
we can do is speculate, but perhaps these questions are a reflection of an 
oral discussion carried on by Socrates on which Plato and Xenophon also 
drew. 


NOTES ON AN ATHENIAN PRYTANY DECREE. 


An Athenian decree of 140/89 B. O., passed in Maimakterion 
in honor of the prytaneis of the preceding month (Pyanopsion), 
was published by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XVII (1948), pp. 
17-22. Lines 5-12 contain an enumeration of the sacrifices 
offered by the former prytaneis, of the tribe Antiochis. Meritt’s 
text of this passage, with the exceptions noted in the apparatus 
criticus below, reads as follows: 


5 [Eb]kri[nevos E]39juov Elreaios eimev: bw|ip dv dwayyéAXovow 
of mpvráves] 
[r5]s *Avr[tox]i8os itp rav vory (ópv vlov và xpd röv 
ékkÀyoioy TAL T€ 
[’Ax]éAAwr rat Ipoororgpiot wal rei "Aprép[«Àv rei BovAatat kat 
rois dÀÀois] 
[6c]lois ois rárpiov fv, @voay 8€ kal rei "Apréji[& rei Puooddpar 
Kol &mayra rà] 
[4A]Aa ovverédrecav Kadds kal eboynpdvos: éB[ovfórgcav 82 kai 
và Sra] 
10 [r]& Agunrpe kal rei Koper itp ris Bovàğs kol ro|i Šýuov koi 
TOV Gvppu oy * 
[č] burar 8& kai ror @noei kai TG, 'Aróhon rôt IL [vOlwr koi roe 
"AgóÀAoyc] 
[ri ]v eipvewivqv dveOyxay xara tà wdtpia . . . 


9 rà Xrjwa supplevi; ég[ov(írgcav 9$ xai ras Ovoías] Meritt. 
11 N[v6cw] supplevi; Ii[arpóuo,, kai rae 'AmóAAow.] Meritt. 


The formulas in lines 9-10 concern sacrifices to Demeter and 
Kore. These sacrifices are to be identified as the Stenia, 
occurring on the 9th day of Pyanopsion,* on the analogy of I. Œ., 
II’, 674, honoring the prytaneis of Antiochis, 275/4 B. C., lines 
6-8, where the Stenia are mentioned together with the Chalkeia. 
Dow has restored reference to the Stenia in a similar passage in 
another decree of Pyanopsion dated ca. 290-275 B. C., honoring 
the pyrtaneis of Akamantis.? In view of the absence of both 
the Chalkeia and the Stenia in a decree of Pyanopsion dated 
178/7 B.C., honoring the prytaneis of Hippothontis? Dow 


1L. Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin, 1932), pp. 52-3. 


? S. Dow, Prytaneis (= Hesperia, Suppl. 1, 1937), p. 38, no. 4. 
3 Ibid., p. 120, no. 64. 
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suggested that by this time, these sacrifices were either abandoned 
by the prytaneis, or simply omitted from mention.* The refer- 
ence to the Stenia of 140/39 in lines 9-10 above would leave 
the alternatives open.® 

Lines 11-12 seem to refer to the Theseia and Pyanopsia, 
occurring, respectively, on the 8th and 7th days of the month.* 
In an otherwise convincing reconstruction, Meritt restored 
H[arpówx] as the epithet for Apollo in line 11, and placed a 
comma thereafter, thus suggesting that the sacrifices to Theseus 
and Apollo are to be taken together, as occurring on the same 
day. In the absence of evidence for sacrifices to Apollo during 
the Theseia, we have assumed that the sacrifice to Apollo is to 
be construed with the ceremonial placing of the cipestdvy at the 
entrance to the temple of Apollo during the Pyanopsia. The 
epithet used for Apollo in this connexion appears in the Eleu- 
sinian calendar (I. G., II?, 1363, dated at the beginning of the 
3rd century B. C., line 7): it is not Darpwios but Ilis. 

It seems possible to retain the view of L. Deubner, that the 
Pyanopsia were in essence a Fall harvest festival, complementing 
the Spring Thargelia. Just as the Thargelia assumed a strongly 
apotropaic character, so in the inscription from Eleusis, we 
find the Pyanopsia celebrated in honor of the god of purification. 
The link between the two festivals is confirmed by the fact that 
the god of the Thargelia was Apollo Pythios.? 


4 Ibid., p. 8. 

5 The sacrifices may have been temporarily discontinued or only spor- 
adically offered by the prytaneis, perhaps depending upon the religious 
interests of the prytanizing tribe; or they continued to be offered by the 
prytaneis, but were not invariably recorded. 

e Deubner, op. cit., pp. 224-6, 198-201. 

"The interpretation proposed by H. Jeanmaire, Cowroi et Courétes 
(Lille, 1939) , chap. IV, differs substantially; but see L. Ziehen, Gnomon, 
XVI (1940), p. 439. 

8 Deubner, op. cit., pp. 193 f. 

? The Suda, s. v. IIótov; cf. the conclusions of A. Mommsen, Feste der 
Stadt Athen (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 485-6; Deubner, op. cit., p. 198; and 
W. S. Ferguson, Hesperia, VII (1938), pp. 30-1, reached on the basis 
of Isaeus, VII, 15, with G. Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities (London, 
1895), pp. 196-7, and M. P. Nilsson, Oults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics 
in Ancient Greece (Lund, 1951), p. 168. An inscription of 128 B. C., 
renewing honors to Apollo and regulating the celebration of the Thar- 
gelia, specifies that sacrifices are to be offered at the Pythium to Apollo 
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The reference in lines 11-12 to the Theseia and the Pyanopsia, 
unique in a prytany decree, may be due less to the vagaries of 
chance preservation than to the innovation characteristic of 
decrees in this period. Perhaps the presence of the cipvowivy is 
to be associated with the intensified interest in the Pythian 
Apollo signalized by the revival of the Athenian Pythais in 
1388/7 B. C: 


KEITH STANLEY. 
Dose University. 


Patroos and to Apollo Alexikakos, as well as to Apollo Pythios, by the 
priest of Apollo Pythios (W. Peek, Ath. Mitt., LXVI [1941], pp. 181-95, 
especially p. 187, lines 52-5; ef. J. and L. Robert, Bull. ép., 1942, no. 30; 
republished by A. Wilhelm, Wien. Sitzb., Bd. 224, Abh. 4 [1947], pp. 
27-53). The usage here in regard to cult, epithet, and priesthood 
strengthens the case for maintaining a similar emphasis upon Apollo 
Pythios in the reference to the Pyanopsia in line 11 above. 
1° G. Daux, Delphes au IIe et au Ier siècle (Paris, 1936), pp. 577-83. 
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W. V. CLAUSEN, ed. A. Persi Flacci et D. Iuni Iuvenalis Saturae. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiv + 198. $2.40. 


As the first American to edit an Oxford Classical Text, Clausen 
enters a distinguished company, and deservedly. For many years 
now, it has been obvious that the text of Juvenal which S. G. Owen 
produeed for the Oxford series in 1903 and slightly revised in 1908 
needed drastic changes. Housman’s brilliant edition of 1905, ignored 
by Owen in 1908, exposed the approach of all previous editors as 
patently inadequate. Since then, the student of Juvenal has rejected 
Owen and turned first to Housman or to Leo's revision of Jahn- 
Buecheler (1910), then lately to the truly excellent edition of Knoche 
(Munich, 1950). For Persius, there was no Housman or Knoche 
to revolutionize the situation; all editors, from Jahn to Seivoletto 
(Florence, 1956),* continued to practice the same principles, to base 
their texts blindly on three MSS. As a result, Owen’s text seemed 


no worse than that of Jahn-Buecheler-Leo, Villeneuve, Cartault, or 


Seivoletto; there might be minor disagreements as to whether P or 
AB should be preferred, but essentially the same apparatus criticus 
appeared in all editions. Then, in 1956, Clausen published his text 
of Persius, and immediately Owen became utterly outdated. A new 
Housman had appeared to expose the inadequaeies of his predeces- 
sors, albeit in a more gentle manner; and it was only natural for the 
Oxford Press to seleet Clausen to produce the edition which was to 
supersede, and undoubtedly has superseded, that of Owen.? 

To begin with Clausen's contributions to the text of Persius, it 
immediately becomes necessary to discuss the principles announced 
in the earlier and fuller edition of 1956. Inasmuch as this work has 
received virtually no attention in American journals, it is worth the 
effort to emphasize what Clausen has accomplished; for the praefatio 
to his Oxford Classical Text merely suggests the crucial difference 
between him and other editors.‘ I ean do no better than to quote 
Clausen himself: “The tendency to underestimate the secondary 
MSS., like the tendency to overestimate P, has made steady progress 
(i.e. since Jahn’s edition of 1868); and now, despite Leo’s demur 
in 1910, the common, if not prevailing, opinion is that the secondary 


+ Clausen reviewed Scivoletto’s edition in C. P., LITI (1958), pp. 141-2. 

? Clausen had already shown his interest in the text of Juvenal: cf. 
0. R., LXV (1951), pp. 73-4, and A.J. P., LXXVI (1955), pp. 52-3 and 
51-60. 

3 The edition of 1956 remains basic for all who intend to study Persius’ 
text seriously, for, while our Oxford Classical Text possesses a more 
useful format and in some cases corrects earlier infelicities, it necessarily 
compromises upon some of the finer points of detail. 

* I know of only my own brief review in C. W., LI (1957-8), p. 23, for 
American journals. More considerable reviews may be found in C. R., 
LXXI (1957), pp. 226-8, and in Gnomon, XXXII (1960), pp. 119-28. 
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MSS. have so little independent value that wherever they present a 
true reading not found in Pa it most probably results from con- 
jecture. I shall state here, what I hope to prove in the following 
pages, that this opinion is false. The secondary MSS. are simply less 
good that Pa, but not on that account contemptible or essentially 
different in character.” 5 It is in the subsequent pages of the 1956 
edition that Clausen amply demonstrates his thesis, proof which 
underlies the choice and treatment of the seven codices deteriores used 
for our Oxford Text of 1959: namely, CGLMNRW. 

To reach a conclusion that has radically altered the editor's 
approach to Persius henceforth, Clausen personally collated, ac- 
cording to my reckoning, not merely the three usual MSS plus the 
Bobbio Fragment, but 41 other MSS, in addition using the full colla- 
tions of eight more MSS made by others. In so doing, he found that 
another MS called V deserved to rank with the major three. For 
the first time, therefore, an editor of Persius has been able to produce 
a text based on intimate knowledge of the many early and widely 
seattered MSS in European libraries, refusing to limit his horizons 
to the traditional triad PAB. To quote Clausen again: * No previous 
editor of Persius has succeeded in putting together a selective appa- 
ratus eritieus at once accurate and representative of the textual 
tradition. I have attempted to do just this... ."9 

The text whieh Clausen presented 1n 1956 and now has re-published 
in substantially the same manner—I shall discuss the differences below 
—contains no especially startling or important new readings; what 
it provides is what Clausen designed, namely, “a selective apparatus 
criticus at once accurate and representative of the textual tradition.” 
For readers who delight in a full apparatus criticus, containing not 
only the essential readings of the MSS but also the fruits of learning, 
such as Housman once produced for his admirers and enemies, 
Clausen’s 1956 edition offers much. Even in our Oxford Text of 
1959, the riches seem boundless in comparison with what Owen could 
offer; and one might detect almost a note of irony in that traditional 
remark annexed to the title: brevi adnotatione critica instruxit. To 
bring out the contrast between Owen and prove how utterly Clausen’s 
work has superseded his predecessor’s, we might glance at Satire 1. 
Clausen alters Owen’s text about ten times.” In every ease, we find 
that Owen chose the reading of P or of PAB, unable correctly to 
estimate the MS tradition because of his incomplete knowledge of 


5 Clausen (1956), pp. xvi-xvii; cf. the mild statement of his in the 
O. C. T. Praefatio, p. vii: “ Codices autem, qui deteriores habentur, cum 
aliquid boni, quod non compareat in melioribus, interdum praebeant, 
omnino neglegere non licet." I might add that Villeneuve in 1918, like 
Leo in 1910, expressed his dissatisfaction with the situation, p. xxiii of 
his Preface, and hoped for someone like Clausen to bring order out of 
the chaos of some eighty MSS known to him. O. Seel, reviewing 
Clausen's work in Gnomon and in his article, “Zum Persius-Titel des 
Codex Pithoeanus," Hermes, LXXXVIII (1960), pp. 82 ff., argues that, 
since Persius' textual tradition was an “open” one, Clausen wrongly 
retains the concept of “ secondary MSS." 

e Clausen (1956), p. xxvii. 

* Of. 1, 6, 8 (twice), 9, 12, 17, 23, 46, 129. Clausen (1956), p. xix, 
discusses several of these, as well as in his apparatus criticus. 
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other MSS. However, when we compare the two editions as to 
apparatus eritieus, then the radical difference leaps to the eye. We 
are no longer faced with the simple decision between P and AB, 
cherishing a prejudice for P; now we realize that other MSS bear 
directly upon our choice of reading and that the revered trinity PAB 
rarely present a correct reading alone without the support of the 
“ secondary" MSS.2 Until other editors begin to follow Clausen’s 
lead, his two editions of Persius alone provide a student the data on 
which to judge the validity of the text. Whether or not we follow 
him in his preferences—and inevitably there is, and will be, disagree- 
ment—Clausen has at least given us the means of forming a text. 

I now come to the differences between the 1956 and 1959 editions 
of Persius. In his earlier edition, Clausen stated: “TI have provided 
minute eollations of PABV Bob., so that their merits and faults may 
be the more justly estimated, and full collations of CGLMNRW, 
whieh however omit some obvious and unimportant aberrations of 
the individual seribes."? Such meticulous detail would have been 
otiose in an Oxford Classical Text, designed as it is for British 
schools and university students in all parts of the world. Mis- 
spellings, minor alterations in verb tenses or moods, omission of a 
word in obvious error, and the like ean be virtually disregarded. 
Moreover, where the MSS fall more or less into two classes, Clausen 
has wisely ehosen to ignore unimportant variations and present the 
two divisions lueidly. He has announced his principles in this 
respect, admitted his libertas, but always made his criterion that of 
providing an apparatus criticus worthy of the name; few readers, 
I think, wil quarrel with those principles? Those who want to 
check up on minutiae can always refer to the 1956 edition. 

Essentially, Clausen has left his text unchanged. I have noticed a 
single important alteration: at 5, 59, in response to criticism and 
after reflection, he has wisely abandoned his earlier choice of fecerit 
and accepted a good Persian metaphor fregerit?! Besides this 
change, he has given up a number of awkward spellings: ecfundat 
at 1, 65, ecfluis at 3, 20, cluentis in 3, 75, reliqum in 5, 87, and 
Chrusidis in 5, 165. These ean all be considered improvements. 

However, there are some major changes in the apparatus criticus, 
apart from those required by good sense and mentioned above. The 
most important consists in the new estimate of Vatieanus Palatinus 
1710, called x in 1956, and now christened X. As Clausen noted, the 
MSS was discovered and collated when his 1956 edition was nearly 
complete. On the basis of a quick judgment, he decided to rank 
it as “in many respects quite an ordinary MS"; he therefore cited 
it sparingly in 1956, at perhaps thirty places where it seemed to be 


5 Cf. Clausen (1956), p. xvi: “ Whoever turns to the apparatus criticus 
will find that it is usually not a question of preferring P or a in isola- 
tion; their readings are shared by the £, by V, by one or several of the 
secondary MSS. Apart from trivial matters of orthography, P alone 
preserves a true reading in only six places." 

? P. xxvii. 

7? Clausen (1959), Praef. pp. xiii-xiv. 

11 Kenney questioned fecerit in his review in C. R. 

12 Clausen (1956), p. xiii, n. 1. 
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relevant. Now, he has come to the conclusion that it deserves to take 
its place beside V as one of the peculiarly good MSS which have 
been discovered since the Nineteenth Century and demand considera- 
tion together with PAB. When we compare the two editions, we 
quickly observe the importance assigned to X in 1959 as a totally 
new feature of the apparatus. 

Clausen has dropped the incipits and explicits as well as the 
individual tituli for the Satires. The latter move I personally regret, 
because, although Persius did not devise titles, they do appear in the 
MSS and provide us a means of approaching the medieval conception 
of the satirist. Also, Clausen has eliminated his lengthier discussions 
of text and interpretation. The comment in the apparatus at 1, 121 
now seems perfectly ordinary, the usual reference to the change of 
an earlier version because of the allusion to Nero; but Clausen’s 
minute study of the Scholia has altered the usual reference, for he 
discovered an error of Jahn: the Scholia clearly state that Persius 
himself, not his editors, made the change in the original. Similarly, 
at 3, 45 Clausen now cites the Scholia as agreeing with P, whereas 
in his 1956 edition he quoted them and corrected Jahn. Such modifi- 
cations, while inevitable, must be regretted, and we can only wait 
impatiently for the new edition of the Scholia which Clausen has 
promised. 

Two other changes in the apparatus have caught my attention, both 
improvements. Clausen now makes a number of comparisons with 
the MS tradition of Juvenal which throw light on the MSS or on his 
preference for a specific reading.? Second, he has now increased the 
number of testimonia which he regards as relevant to the constitution 
of the text; one especially notices the new respect shown towards 
Isidore of Seville1* I would propose one addition to these testi- 
monia: for 5, 130 Horace, Serm., 1I, 7, 105, which after all Persius 
quotes verbatim in qui tu inpunitior, admirably backs up the rarely 
cited MSS Paris. 8070 and Bern. 398. In any case, these testimonia 
are the most elaborate that I know of in any edition of Persius and 
possess great value, helping to constitute the text, but also bearing 
upon the history of the text and showing how popular Persius con- 
tinued to be throughout the centuries when for instance Juvenal 
remained virtually unknown. 

Clausen made two important discoveries in working out his edition 
of 1956. In previous editions, one could never anticipate where one 
would find the celebrated choliambics, but many editors (Buecheler, 
Owen, Cartault), devotedly following AB and recognizing that a 
second hand had placed the lines in P at the beginning, felt certain 
about assigning them a post after the Satires. Clausen has proved 
beyond a doubt that the archetype or archetypes of all these MSS 
contained the choliambs before the Satires. However, as Kenney has 
already remarked, this fact still leaves us in doubt as to the original 
function of these lines. While Clausen accepts the titulus of Pro- 
logus on the evidence of but two inferior MSS, namely LM, and thus 
seems to indicate his conception of these fourteen lines as a unit 
specifically designed as an introduction or Program poem, much 


18 Of, 1, 8, 17, 74; 3, 34; 5, 150; and 6, 76. 
u Of, 1, 32; 2, 16, 37, 45; 3, 56, 84; 4, 2, 9, and 13. 
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remains to be said. Not everyone will consider the title valid.!5 
The second discovery of Clansen affects the Vita. In addition to his 
reasonable reconstruction of Lucan’s famous remarks in 23-4, he 
finally made sense out of the legal discussions concerning Persius’ 
will in 36 ff. Having determined the true meaning of codicillis, he 
has shown that Cornutus does not receive the bulk of Persius’ inheri- 
tance, but that Persius requested of his mother to give to his 
beloved tutor a portion of what he, Persius, has willed entirely into 
her control and that of his sister.!9 

I now turn to orthography. As we shall see later, Housman and 
Knoche made Clausen’s job easy by formulating clear principles of 
orthography for reconstructing the text of Juvenal. No such study 
has ever been attempted for Persius, and Clausen himself leaves most 
of his principles implicit. It is possible, however, to deduce much 
from the fuller apparatus of the 1956 edition, and I list for the 
reader, who may be troubled by some of Clausen’s methods in the 
present edition, such criteria as may be gathered. I find one relevant 
statement in his 1956 Preface: “I usually adopt the unassimilated 
prefix when it occurs in the MSS." 17 Thus, for example, with Owen 
at 5, 31 he accepts subcinctis from P alone. All other orthographical 
data come from the apparatus of the earlier edition. Clausen states 
that he accepts tum rather than iunc before a gutteral; 18 he informs 
us that Persius used nec rather than neque in the thesis of the second, 
third, and fourth feet; 1° at 1, 74 in both editions he suggests the 
possibility that Persius used the archaic quom for cum; at 4, 41 he 
justified his spelling of filix as the older one.?° 

Now we come to certain principles which could bear further inves- 
tigation. Clausen often accepts the more formal ending -is for the 
accusative plural of the third declension, in fact, wherever a decent 
MS provides evidence therefor.” In so doing, he leaves himself open 
to certain obvious inconsistencies, of which I note but two here. For 
1, 20 overwhelming authority supports the reading ingentis, and he 
uses it; for 6, 47 overwhelming authority supports ingentes in the 
same accusative plural, and he employs it. For a man who notor- 


15 Tt seems likely that V, mutilated at the beginning, once contained 
the choliambs there; about X, we now know from the 1959 edition that 
it preserves the original tradition by placing the lines at the beginning. 
However, Clausen has not given us the MS evidence in respect to the 
title of Prologus; if X is as good as he implies, it could be decisive, 
Seel, Hermes, LXXXVIII (1960), pp. 92 ff. has proposed an intriguing 
solution of the mystery presented by the title in P, namely, THEBAI- 
DORUM PERSI SATURA. If he is right, the title demonstrates that 
the ultimate parent of P once contained the choliambs at the start; 
further evidence to support Clausen's thesis. 

18 For a fuller discussion, cf. Clausen (1956), pp. xxv-xxvi. 

1 P. xxvii. 

18 At 1, 9; he then compares 3, 12; 4,37; 5, 60—there seems to be some 
error here—and 5, 186. 

19 At 1, 19. 

2° The remarks in the apparatus of our O. C. T. at 2, 5 on the confusion 
of b and v appear much more fully in Clausen (1956), p. xx, where he 
diseusses 3, 93 and 5, 97. 

?: Cf, 1, 20, 65, 106, 113; 2, 45, 60, 61; 3, 17, 64. 
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iously chose his words so carefully, it seems hard to believe that 
Persius would have been indifferent about the spelling of the same 
word in the same gender and ease in two different Satires. Even 
more patently disturbing is the use of strigiles in 5, 126 and strigilis 
five lines later in 5, 131; both words are accusative plurals, both in 
precisely the same position in the line, and 5, 131 patently refers 
back to 196. It does not seem to me that the metieulous Persius 
would have been so inconsistent, regardless of the MSS. I do not 
preseribe the poliey to be adopted in all cases where the MSS some- 
times provide an older spelling and sometimes the current one of 
everyday speech; but in instances like the above it might be better 
to be bold and assume that Persius knew what he was doing, even 
though the MSS do not. 

I also miss some remarks on archaism in Persius. Clausen know- 
ingly allows himself to be inconsistent on cludere/claudere, yet I am 
not sure that he is justified. At 1, 93 he accepts the evidence of ABX 
for eludere, adding that Persius’ editor, Caesius Bassus, regularly 
used this form in his treatise on meter, citing also Quintilian, Inst., 
IX, 4, 65; but at 5, 11, despite the possible evidence of Bern. 648 
for cluso, Clausen prefers clauso. When he can find MS authority, 
he likes the archaie vo- instead of vu-. On the sole evidence of P, 
he therefore reads volpem in 5, 117, volgi in 6, 12, and volvae in 
6, 73; and on the sole evidence of V, he accepts volnera in 5, 4 and 
voltum in 5, 40. Here again we find Persius implicitly convicted of 
inconsistency: vulvas in 4, 36, vulnus in 4, 44. Knoche leaves the 
question open as to whether similar inconsistencies in the tradition 
of Juvenal should be attributed to the satirist or the scribes, and it 
would be interesting to have Clausen’s opinion. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the slow writing habits of Persius, which involved such a 
manneristie search for the economic, concrete word and which after 
all covered so short a period of years, would negate the charge of 
inconsistency, whereas it might be maintained for the rather facile 
Juvenal who had such a long career. I suggest also that not only 
Caesius Bassus, but even more Cornutus’ treatise on orthography 
should be adduced as relevant evidence for certain spellings.?? 

In short, Clausen has given us a highly important edition of Per- 
sius. The very fact that he has made additions to his earlier edition 
while refining the apparatus proves how valuable this present 
Oxford Classical Text can be. Above all, the fact that we can dis- 
cuss at such great length his methods bears ample testimony to the 
success of his designs: he has in fact produced the first authentic 
apparatus eritieus of Persius, so that at last a eritie may spend his 
time positively, not just haggling with the editor over his preference 
for P or for AB on a particular reading. 


227 have already noted that Clausen changed his mind about spellings 
at 1, 65; 3, 20, 75; 5, 87 and 165. These changes would have pleased 
Cornutus, to judge from the fragments of his treatise. I note here other 
idiosyncrasies. Earlier, at 1, 97 Clausen expressed hesitation about 
vegrandi; now in 1959 he seems confident. In Persius 3, 92 and 6, 17 
he spells lagoena the same word that throughout Juvenal he writes as 
lagona (cf. Juv. 5, 29); this latter agrees with Knoche's spelling. In 
Persius and Juvenal Clausen writes obscenus in contrast to Knoche’s 
obscaenus, 
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We now proceed to Juvenal As I have already stated, shortly 
after it appeared Owen’s edition was outdated by the revolutionary 
work of Housman.? Housman had found the same situation pre- 
vailing among Juvenal’s editors as Clausen has in the ease of Persius, 
and his eritieal acumen together with his brilliant polemie stimulated 
an entirely new approach to the MSS. However, in 1905 the seven 
secondary MSS which Housman selected to counteract the dominance 
of P were not adequately collated, and Housman committed some 
unintentional oversights by ignoring relevant readings. Further- 
more, since 1905 have been discovered R (1909), the Ambrosian 
Fragments (1909), the Antinoe Fragment (1935), and the sheets 
from the Orleans MS (1938). When Housman republished his text 
in 1931, instead of changing his apparatus to accommodate the 
important readings of R and Ambr., he added a second preface, 
containing mention of these two as well as further polemic congenial 
to his nature.* It was obviously necessary, therefore, for someone 
to assume the task of assessing Housman’s important edition, bringing 
into the apparatus eritieus the relevant readings of the MSS and 
fragments found after 1905, correcting as well as expanding Hous- 
man’s report of his seven secondary MSS, and selecting some addi- 
tional ones of value. That man was Ulrich Knoche. 

When Knoche began to work on Juvenal, he challenged not only 
Owen, but even Housman. His monumental Handschriftliche Grund- 
lagen des Juvenaltextes,?> followed after the war by his epoch-making 
edition of Juvenal (Munich, 1950), must be taken into consideration 
as we assess Clausen’s work on Juvenal. At the beginning of 
Knoche’s edition, the reader goes through twenty pages of detailed 
Handschriftenverzeichnis, an amazing work in itself. Then, he 
plunges into the text and discovers that Knoche uses over forty MSS 
as relevant, classifies them into five principal families, and represents 
these families or portions of them with a bewildering eode of Greek 
letters. From the Grundlagen, we can gather the fruits of many 
years of Knoche’s researches on these MSS and their affinities: there 
is one vastly superior family represented by PSRWQ; ?€ next, two 
families which belong to the Vulgate tradition but have been profit- 
ably contaminated with the superior family, one of which is repre- 
sented by GU, the other by FZLO; finally, two groups which stand 
very close to the Vulgate but have here and there, in different 
respects, come into contact with the better tradition: fifteen MSS in 
Knoche, in Clausen represented only by H. It will be observed that 
I have not mentioned three of Clausen’s MSS, namely AKT. Knoche 


*? Housman had already contemptuously dismissed Owen’s edition in 
C. R, XVII (1903), pp. 389 ff. One of the clearest statements of his 
thesis about the MSS in his Preface (1905), p. x, demonstrates, by its 
similarity to a passage quoted above from Clausen, how similar were the 
situations of Juvenal and Persius before these two editors began their 
studies. 

**I refer the reader to Knoche's balanced review in Gnomon, IX 
(1933), pp. 242 ff. 

3$ Philologus, Suppl. XXXIII, 1 (1940). 

: SR used the sign W for Vind. 107 (V in Clausen); he used V 
or Aroy. 
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estimates these as contaminated, crossing lines between families in 
such a way as to render exact classification impossible.?* 

Knoche’s elaborate and meticulous edition, though admirable in 
many respects, leaves something to be desired as far as the average 
yeader is concerned: its complicated presentation of minute affilia- 
tions defeats attempts to derive a quick and clear impression of the 
textual data, and its affection for the fifteen MSS forming the two 
families close to the Vulgate rarely contributes much but unaecept- 
able readings. One approaches Clausen’s text, therefore, with some 
relief, free from the necessity of learning a complicated eode of 
reference, able once more to concentrate on a limited number of 
valuable “secondary” MSS. Clausen has chosen the seven MSS 
which Housman recognized as important (AFGLOTU), added K that 
Housman suspected as useful, and HZ that Housman intermittently 
used. He has personally collated GHLOTZ and relied on Knoche’s 
copious edition for the readings of AFKU.?* I draw this comparison 
with Housman immediately, because it soon becomes clear that 
Clausen has patterned his approach more on that of Housman than 
on that of Knoche. 

A number of problems, all envisaged by Housman, face the editor 
of Juvenal and make his task much more difficult than that of 
Persius’ editor. First, there is the question of the relation between 
PSQR (or PSRArov.) and the “secondary” MSS.?® Housman in- 
clined towards the view that most of the interpolations had crept into 
the secondary MSS in Carolingian times and that consequently it 
was impossible to determine strictly separated families among them.®° 
Knoche disagrees vigorously with this position and has devoted his 
best years to proving that interpolations proceeded consistently in 
the Vulgate from the Fourth Century, that on the basis of these it is 
possible to determine separate affiliations for the inferior MSS. We 
have already summarized his conclusions about the five principal 
families. Now, Clausen has taken a position close to Housman’s. 
He does not argue, of course, as Housman and others did, from an 
incorrectly dated Bobbio Fragment; it belongs to the Sixth Century, 
not the Fourth. But while he agrees that P and the Vulgate derive 
from a pair of archetypes created at the end of the Fourth Century, 
he pointedly denies Knoche’s arguments for affiliations.’ Here, then, 
we grasp the reason for his grouping of “secondary” MSS in a 
single mass rather than in the separate families of Knoche. I cannot 
see that the text suffers much from such a theory, since in effect 
Clausen’s selection of MSS involves ignoring the two inferior 
families of Knoche. However, it remains a point of considerable 


27 Of, Grundl., pp. 160, 189, 195, 206, and 261 ff. 

28 Of, Praef. p. xi. Clausen also announced, p. viii, that he personally 
went to Montpellier to collate P. 

2° Vind. 107 (W or V) occupies an intermediate position. 

30 Housman (1931), Pref. pp. xxiv and xli. 

31 Clausen, p. xii: “ Codices ab emendatis exemplaribus deducti, eos 
dico quorum consensum 4 littera notavi, ut saepius inter se, ita non 
semper eonsentiunt; sed eorum adfinitates, ut ita dicam, tam variae sunt 
ac mutabiles, ut nullo in stemmate, sit licet vel implicatissimum, desig- 
nari possint." 
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importance, one which I am in no position to arbitrate here, whether 
Clausen’s assumption of simplicity or Knoche's theory of complexity 
in the tradition should be aecepted; whether indeed one should talk 
of “secondary MSS ” of Juvenal. 

Since Knoche and Clausen both agree, though to different extents, 
with Housman’s insistence on the value of other MSS besides P, 
and since no important new MSS have been discovered since R 
(known to Housman for his second edition), it is fairly obvious that 
neither editor can differ radically from Housman in reporting the 
various readings—only in so far as Housman posssessed inadequate 
eollations—but, on the other hand, they ean and will disagree on the 
relative value of P and other MSS in specific cases. Housman 
demanded of the editor the exercise of critical judgment, inevitably 
stimulating his successors to disagree with him and espouse new 
variants. For the benefit of the future, he listed most of the cases 
where he preferred the united tradition of his seven secondary MSS 
to that of P, a total of 26 places? It is significant that his judgment 
seemed so convincing against that of Owen and Buecheler as to win 
almost total acceptance: of these 26, Knoche prefers to follow P on 
7, 78; 18, 65; and 15, 93, while Clausen follows P on 7, 78 and 9, 
132. A second list arranged by Housman reveals his preferences for 
readings of one or two MSS against all others? While it is clear 
that he possessed inadequate collations of the MSS when assembling 
his data,9* I find it indicative that Clausen and Knoche prefer P 
against the MSS of Housman at 6, 120; 10, 313 and 359, but that 
Knoche goes on alone to reject Housman at 1, 145; 2, 45; 4, 148; 
6, 29 and 561; 7, 88; 10, 21; 11, 26; 14, 165; and 15, 98. In short, 
Housman's judgment wins general support from both Knoche and 
Clausen, but Knoche goes against him and his “secondary” MSS 
sixteen times in eontrast to the six of Clausen. "There are a good 
number of other instances which Housman would class as indeter- 
minate, where no definite clue but personal preference would lead to 
deciding for P or the other MSS. I have counted eighteen of these 
in which Clausen has not agreed with Housman, whether as in 3, 78 
or 9, 25 Housman followed P too conservatively, rejected it too 
freely as in 14, 45 and 66, or whether as in 3, 311 he depended upon 
an incorrect collation; in all but 4, 41 and 6, 585 Knoche and Clausen 
agree. 

Apart from matters of deletion, emendation, punctuation, and 
orthography, which I shall discuss later, I have calculated that 
Clausen disagrees with Knoche in some seventy cases. In roughly 
half these instances, each appeals to P and rejects a reading of the 
inferior MSS.*5° From these statistics, it might appear that a reader 
may feel pretty free to make his own choice between these two dis- 


32 Housman (1905), p. xviii. 

33 P, xxii. 

34 Cf, his edition at 3, 259; 5, 121; 6, 120; 8, 133; 11, 85; 14, 217; 
16, 48. 

35 In several cases, P is utterly wrong, and the editor must choose 
among alternate readings offered by the other MSS; thus, Knoche and 
Clausen choose differently at 6, 329, 561, 660; 10, 344; 12, 14; and 15, 
104, 
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tinguished editors and their preferences, and I certainly do not feel 
prepared to argue my personal prejudices with confidence. However, 
as one examines these seventy points in the text, one should be aware 
of Housman’s ghost. Suppose we analyze Book I. At 1, 44, 114, 126; 
2, 45, 111; 3, 19, 288, 322; and 5, 116 Clausen follows P, while 
Knoche chooses the secondary MSS; at 1, 145; 2, 106, 150; 3, 157; 
4, 4, 41,and 148 it is Knoche who follows P and Clausen who accepts 
the secondary MSS or Liutprand. A fairly even division, a good 
indication that our editors are practicing judgment on P. But if one 
glances through Housman, one will find that he and Knoche agree 
only at 4, 41, where, in my opinion, both are wrong and Clausen 
right.9 Substantially the same figures hold for the other books.3” 
In other words, when Clausen and Knoche disagree, the presence of a 
third critic must be assumed; and in most instances, Clausen has 
accepted the acute judgment of Housman, not broken a new path. 
The more we study this text, the clearer it becomes that Clausen has 
made it his primary purpose to assert once again the merits of 
Housman’s edition. 

Before Housman, editors like Buecheler, Friedlaender, and Owen 
had decided that no spurious verses existed in the MSS. Housman 
revived the more intelligent approach of Jahn, who deleted some 
seventy lines, and argued effectively for the removal of over twenty 
lines, mostly those suspected by distinguished predecessors. The 
discovery of the Oxford Fragment in 1899 undermined the position 
of Buecheler and cohorts, whether they accepted or rejected it; for 
in either case, these lines pointed to a disturbed condition in the MSS. 
Leo found in the Oxford Fragment the inspiration for his famous 
theory of a double recension; he assumed that Juvenal revised his 
text in exile and somehow the revisions and the original became incor- 
porated one after the other, to produce a series of doublets.55 
Housman and Knoche entertained doubts about Leo’s theory,? and 
then in 1943 Jachmann developed the idea of a double recension into 
a more plausible form.*? Instead of attributing to Juvenal the 
* revision," usually of no great merit, we should recognize the alien 


°° neque enim is paralleled by 1, 89; 7, 59; 11, 30; and 14, 127; Knoche 
accepts all these but the last. On the above list from Book I, Housman 
suggests an inclination towards Knoche’s position in his apparatus at 
1, 114 and 2, 45. 

*' Book II: Clausen and Knoche differ in 18 cases; Housman sides 
with Knoche against Clausen at 6, 308 and 585 and hesitates about 660; 
all three disagree at 6, 117 and 329. With our MSS we cannot prove 
Clausen wrong in these five cases; he certainly deals with 6, 117 better 
than Housman. Book III: of the 13 disagreements between Knoche and 
Clausen, Housman stands behind Clausen in every case but 9,118 (where 
he has his own conjecture) and 9, 132 (where he agrees with Knoche, 
but the reading of P, with its future tense, seems more pointed and 
Juvenalian). Book IV: Housman supports Clausen in all 15 divergences 
from Knoche. Book V: of 16 variations, Housman backs Clausen except 
in 13, 44, where Clausen has accepted the conjecture of Schurzfleisch, 
based on the Scholia. 

4i ie Fr pce Hermes, XLIV (1909), pp. 600-17. 

. Housman and Knoche's approvin i 
IX (1933), p. 244, ) pp g comments in Gnomon, 


« * Studien zu Juvenal," Gött. Nachr. (1943), pp. 187-266. 
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work of a mediocre editor before the end of the Fourth Century. 
Both Knoche and Clausen express respect for Jachmann’s ideas * 
and follow him in connection with 6, 614 abe; 8, 6-8; 9, 5 and 120-3, 
ignoring him on 6, 125 and 624-6. Going far beyond Housman, 
Knoche deleted a total of more than 90 lines. Even in this bold 
aetion he has failed to satisfy some erities, of whom W. C. Helmbold 
has been the most eloquent advocate, in his discussions of Satires 1 
and 12.42 When Housman began this present trend, he remarked 
that he was steering a middle course, between the total oblivion of 
Owen, that is, and the then audacious manner of Jahn in athetizing 
70 lines. To steer a middle course nowadays, which is what Clausen 
does, means following Housman in all his deletions, Jachmann in 
most of his, and backing away from many of Knoche’s freer methods, 
I estimate that Clausen deletes just over fifty lines, generally on the 
authority of others. He remarks besides that he has noted in the 
apparatus eritieus certain verses which seem suspect to him, but not 
certainly to be econdemned.** From this, I was expecting comments 
like those of Housman at 5, 104 and 7, 50-1, or even brief statements 
like those of Knoche at 6, 156, 589; 8, 140, and elsewhere; *5 appar- 
ently, though, the reader must infer Clausen’s suspicions from refer- 
ences to others’ deletions, for he risks no direct statement of his 
attitude. 

On the Oxford Fragment, Clausen finds himself in good company 
when accepting it, particularly that of Housman, He cites a selective 
bibliography of those who have contributed most to the question, 
including both Knoche and Axelson (who have denied the genuine- 
ness of the lines), While I myself do not find the Fragment worthy 
of Juvenal, Housman and Colin have succeeded in making sense of 
it, and no scholar can at present be criticized for inclining either 
way in this matter. We do not possess adequate criteria for reaching 
a decisive judgment, and each editor must weigh the arguments of 
those who have accepted or rejected the lines, then follow his own 
conscience. 

After deletions and the Oxford Fragment, inasmuch as the text is 
now admittedly corrupt, comes the problem of emendations. First, 
the editor must determine the passages where corruption exists, then 
attempt to deal with it. Following the lead of Jahn, who had detected 


41 Cf. Knoche, p. vii (Preface to his edition), and Clausen, p. xiii. 
There have also been some recent attempts to revive Leo's theory of 
author-variants, Cf, J. G. Griffith, “Author-variants in Juvenal: a Re- 
consideration,” Festschr. Snell (Munich, 1956), pp. 101-11, and F. Jacoby, 
“ Zwei Doppelfassungen im Juvenaltext,” Hermes, LXXXVII (1959), pp. 
449-62. 

43 Cf. “ The Structure of Juvenal I,” U. of Calif. Publ. Class. Philol., 
iind (1951), pp. 47-60, and * Juvenal’s Twelfth Satire," C. P., LI (1956), 
pp. 14-23. 

** His authority for 8, 134, 223; 13, 153; and 14, 119 is Housman; but 
Housman did not actually delete these lines, rather calling them into 
suspicion in his apparatus. 


^5 P. xii. 
55 E. g., “ versus fort. delendus est” (5, 148) ; * fortasse delenda sunt ” 
(6, 156-7) ; “ versus nondum explicatus melius abesset" (6, 589); “ for- 


tasse damnandi” (8, 140-1). 
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a lacuna after 16, 2, Housman defined one type of corruption by 
marking a series of lacunae, namely, at 1, 131, 156; 2, 169; 6, 585; 
and 14, 229. Knoche adopts all but that at 14, 229; he also places 
lacunae at 5, 64; 6, 557; 7, 205; and 9, 134.4¢ Clausen admits only 
Jahn's lacuna at 16, 2 and regards only Housman’s ideas at 1, 131 
and 156 as deserving mention. A second type of corruption emerges 
within a line, whether of meter or words, and modern editors of 
Juvenal owe it once more to Housman that these corruptions now 
receive serious consideration.*7 No editor goes so far as Housman, 
particularly in inserting conjectural emendations in the text. Knoche 
assumes corruptions at 3, 109; 4, 116; 6, Ox. 9, 11; 7, 149; 8, 105, 
241; 10, 197, 295, 313 (accepting Rigaltius’ emendation) ; 12, 13; 13, 
49; 14, 269; and 15, 90; but he solves some of the problems noted by 
Housman by deleting 4, 8; 5, 104; the troublesome part of 6, 195; 
7,15; 8, 7, 202; 10, 326; the offending portion of 11, 148; a different 
part of 11, 168; and 15, 98. He accepts none of Housman’s conjec- 
tures, but admits Collins’ emendation for 16, 25, as did Housman in 
1931. As we might expect, Clausen draws closer to Housman on this 
point: he marks corruptions at 2, 168; 3, 109; 5, 104; accepts Hous- 
man’s transposition of the half-lines 6, 64-5; transposes 6, 117 in a 
slightly different manner from Housman but in accordance with an 
earlier proposal of Hermann; reverses 6, 307 and 308 as suggested 
by Madvig and approved by Housman; assumes corruptions at Ox. 9, 
11, and 18; 6, 415; 7, 149; accepts Richards’ conjecture (with Hous- 
man) for 8, 27; obelizes 8, 105, 241; 9, 118; 10, 197, 295, 313, and 
326; accepts Housman's emendations for 12, 14; 13, 49; and 15, 90 
(the latter, to some extent, supported by a MS written in Italy in 
1441); and marks corruption at 14, 269; and he deletes others called 
into suspicion by Housman.‘* Finally, he follows the new punctua- 
tion proposed by Housman in 1, 50; 2, 37; 4, 116; 5, 31; 6, 455; 8, 
142, and adopted from earlier editors by Housman for 7, 36, 124; 
11, 114; 13, 188; and 15, 52. Knoche shares only 1, 50; 2, 37; and 
13, 188 with them. 

Housman devoted a long and important footnote to the principles 
of orthography which he adopted in 1905.49 To correct some of 
Housman's errors and to analyze the situation more fully, Knoche 
produced a meticulous chapter in his Grundlagen.5? I shall not repeat 
the many details which he introduces. Suffice it to say that he recog- 
nizes the unhappy state in which we live, with our MSS giving us a 
uniform spelling at one point and dividing elsewhere, the preferable 
set seeming to give us the special poetic, archaic, or vulgar spelling 


** Since 1950, Knoche has felt some doubts about the lacuna at 5, 64: 
ef. his self-corrections in Die römische Satire (Berlin, 10572), p. 122. 

*' Cf. Housman (1905), p. xxx. In his text he signalized corruptions 
explicitly or implicitly (by emending the MSS reading) at 2, 49, 168; 
3, 109, 218; 4, 8, 79, 198; 5, 104; 6, 50, 55, 64, 117, 158, 167, 195; Ox. 9, 
11, 18, 329, 415, 461; 7, 15, 204; 8, 7, 105, 159, 202, 241; 9, 60, 118; 10, 
197, 295, 313, 326; 11, 23, 57, 148, 168; 12, 14, 78; 13, 49, 179; 14, 23, 
71, 269; 15, 90, 98; 16, 18. 

*5 Clausen adopts the same deletions as listed above for Knoche, with 
the exception of 5, 104 and 10, 326. 

*? P, xxi, n. 1. 

5° Pp. 322 ff. 
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which has more often been removed by the regularizing tendency of 
the scribes, He tries to formulate principles for dealing with the 
rare instances when an attractive spelling appears in a few MSS, 
often in sound disagreement with Housman. There may be a certain 
boldness in following Harl. 3872 or Oen. 992, as for example at 2, 17; 
5, 16; 8, 2; and 10, 289, but they do use orthography whieh, when 
present in other MSS, Housman and Clausen adopt. Although it 
may be impossible and undesirable to produee complete uniformity 
of spelling, I tend to think that Juvenal might have used the archaie 
form as often as Knoche adopts it from the inferior MSS, if not 
more so; in any ease, we ean hardly imagine that Juvenal wrote voltu 
in 10, 189 and vultum two lines later in 191, regardless of the MSS 
tradition. With these prefatory remarks, I give a list of places 
where I find Clausen's orthography questionable: clausus in 1, 124; 
8, 185, 242; and 10, 170 despite the testimony of other MSS for 
clusus and despite the fact that he accepts cluso at 4, 21 and cludo 
at 3, 19 and 131 on the authority of P and others; coloephia in 2, 53; 
menses in 5, 16 and quales in 10, 194 despite certain MSS and the 
common use of -is in the accusative plural of the third declension (cf. 
11, 155); parvolus in 5, 138 on the authority of PSR (but not the 
MSS of Vergil), parvulus elsewhere in 6, 89; 10, 340; and 15, 127 
despite GU; convolsa at 1, 12 on the sole authority of U, but not 
servolus at 14, 67 on the sole authority of U; pulcher consistently 
despite the testimony for pulcer in P at 7, 190 and in good MSS at 
1, 128, 137, and elsewhere; pusxide at 18, 25 despite pyxide at 2, 141; 
Tentura at 15, 35 and 76; vulnus at 15, 34 despite a suggestive 
reading in U and the acceptance of the archaic volnere at 15, 54 and 
156; the archaie voltum at 15, 170 on the basis of P, but not at 8, 2 
or 9, 3 on the authority of other MSS. The only remarks in the 
apparatus criticus relevant to orthography concern the spelling of 
lagona (5, 29 and elsewhere) and the archaic quom which Ribbeck 
proposed for 3, 37 and elsewhere, which Knoche adopts, but neither 
Housman nor Clausen will enter in the text.9* 

To conclude, Clausen has not really attempted to break new ground 
in his text of Juvenal; rather, he seems to have restored Housman to 
his rightful place of eminence by modernizing the great edition of 
1905. In marking out the lines for Juvenal’s editors, Housman had 
inevitably overstated his case in spots, in other places unavoidably 
lacked the necessary evidence, as he knew only too well, because of 
inadequate collations of the “ secondary " MSS. Moreover, his love 
of conjecture often led him to discern corruption where none existed. 
Despite it all, Housman’s judgment drove right to the heart of many 
crucial problems and, as we have said, rendered Owen’s text ridicu- 
lous almost before it had reached the public. To bring Housman up 
to date is no mean undertaking nor, considering the importance of 
Housman’s editorial work as well as the special character of Knoche’s 
edition, should it be regarded as supererogatory. I find it ironie 
indeed that what has replaced Owen is a text after the pattern of 
Owen’s most severe critic and bitter enemy, but it is also singularly 


5: Except for the spellings coloephia and pulcher, indeed, Clausen seems 
to have followed Housman in most of the cases where I would question 
him. 
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appropriate that Clausen, the man who applied Housman’s healthy 
prineiples to the problem of editing Persius, should be selected to 
vindieate Housman as editor of the new Oxford Classieal Text of 
Juvenal In a sense, this is the most signifieant, though unplanned, 
commemoration of the centenary of Housman’s birth. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the Oxford Press has produced 
its usual handsome volume at the usual attractive price. No library 
that now possesses Owen’s text shoud hesitate to buy this and relegate 
Owen to the place where scholarly curiosities and sad examples 
usually end. In addition to the two errors that were caught at the 
last minute, I have detected two others: in Juvenal 10, 107, instead of 
praceps, read praeceps; in 11, 56 for pucherrima read pulcherrima. 
I regret that the editor has seen fit to sacrifice the Testimonia which 
Owen printed, but of course they do not relate to the text.5? Clausen 
does introduce a useful substitute in the form of a pair of indices 
nominum, one for each satirist. I have glanced through that for 
Juvenal and found it aecurate, The reader may be surprised to see 
that the Caesar and dux of 7, 1-35 should probably— Clausen leaves 
it a question—be interpreted as Trajan. Apart from that single 
detail, the index arouses no disagreement and forms a worthy con- 
elusion to an Oxford Classieal Text which every student may use 
with respect. 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Auperr Bares Lorp. The Singer of Tales. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi-- 310. $6.75. 
(Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 24.) 


At his lamentably early death in 1935, Milman Parry left behind 
him the first few pages of the draft of a book, to be called The 
Singer of Tales, in which he hoped to discuss the results of his 
expeditions to Yugoslavia (the notes and recordings from which are 
now among the more envied possessions of Harvard University). 
Dr. A. B. Lord, who had been one of Parry’s pupils and companions 
and has become one the principal heirs of Parry’s work, published 
the surviving pages in the course of an artiele on * Homer, Parry 
and Huso” (A.J. A., LIT [1948], pp. 34-44). So much indeed has 
Lord become identified with Parry's work that a reviewer in The 
Limes Literary Supplement (London, September 19, 1958) has 
written of “the Serbo-Croatian ballads collected by Milman Lord”; 
and though workers in Lord’s own field may well find the assurance 
superfluous, it seems desirable that this account of Lord’s book should 
begin by stating explicitly that it really is Lord’s work, and should 
not on any account be regarded as “the book which Milman Parry 
might have written had he lived.” This observation is not meant in 


52 Clausen also gives us a Vita Iuvenalis after his text; it involves no 
changes from that usually printed, as for instance in the Scholia edited 
by Wessner. 
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any way to belittle Parry's contribution; like Wolf's Homer, he began 
the weaving of the web (and indeed spun most of the yarn for it as 
well)—and if we are now, as I believe we are, in a position to 
proclaim that the main problem involved in the “ Homeric question ” 
has been solved, we owe the deeisive step towards that solution to 
Parry's initiative, as developed by Lord and others (among whom 
J. A. Notopoulos of Trinity College, Hartford, deserves special 
mention). 

After a preface by Professor Harry Levin, a former Chairman of 
the Department of Comparative Literature at Harvard (pp. xiii-xv), 
the main argument of the book is divided into two parts: “The 
Theory " (six chapters, pp. 1-38) and “The Application” (three 
chapters, pp. 139-221). Six appendices are devoted to Serbo- 
Croatian heroie songs, mostly in summary (special mention should 
be accorded perhaps to the full text and translation of M. Vojiéi¢’s 
song in honour of Milman Parry in Appendix VI); notes to the ten 
ehapters of the book follow the appendices, and there is an index, 
mainly of proper names. 

The first chapter of Part I (pp. 1-12) is a general introduction, 
stating the approaeh of students of Comparative Literature (later 
called * comparatists "—uerbum horrendum, informe ... cui lumen 
ademptum) to the problems of oral narrative poetry, and especially 
io the sort of information which ean be derived from a eomparison 
of the technique of the improvising singers of Yugoslavia, as they 
were thirty years or so ago, with that of the Homeric poems. The 
main difficulty about this, as Lord admits, is that the term “epic” 
is ambiguous; and I for one am inclined to think that its use should 
be severely limited—above all, one should steer clear of such expres- 
sions (much used by Lord) as “ oral epic,” which seem to beg the 
whole question (I should prefer to speak, as Lord sometimes does, 
of “oral narrative"). In this chapter Lord seems to me to be 
tilting at windmills, when he complains of the belittling attitude of 
scholars to “oral” and “ folk” literature; it might have been hoped 
that by now Comparative Literature was adult enough as a discipline 
not to play favourites between “oral” and “written” literature. 
Indeed, his whole account of the development of Homerie scholarship 
since the seventeenth century seems to me prejudicial and unfair; 
its quality may perhaps be judged by Lord’s final assertion (p. 12) 
that “Homeric scholarship has chosen to disdain oral epie and to 
move into the more abstruse kinds of literary criticism” (from this 
condemnation, for which no references are given, a note explicitly 
excepts C. H. Whitman and Rhys Carpenter). At this point, the 
serious student of Homer (if he has got so far) will have been 
tempted to lay the book aside; such persons, if they have not yet 
begun to read the book, are hereby advised to begin at Chapter IT. 

This deals with “ Singers: Performance and Training,” and makes 
fascinating and highly instructive use of data from the Parry Collec- 
tion and from Lord’s own experience, to show how Serbo-Croat 
singers come by their material, and how they learn to use it. One 
of the odd things which emerges from this account is the attitude 
of such people to accuracy of reproduction: S. Makié, for example, 
is quoted (p. 27) as claiming that he would sing a song that he had 
heard from another “ just as I heard it.... It isn't good to change 


ES 
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or add” and yet all the evidence assembled by Lord and others 
shows that no two performances, even by the same singer, will be 
exactly alike, This is not, pace Lord, an essential characteristic of 
oral narrative song; one may contrast with it the more rigid principle 
of the Gilbertese narrator, as recorded by Sir Arthur Grimble (4 
Pattern of Islands (London 1952], pp. 42, 157), and it may be that 
here as elsewhere Lord is in danger of treating argument from 
analogy as if it were equivalent to demonstration; it does not follow 
that, because many of the conditions of literature in pre-Homerie 
Greece seem to have been analogous to those in Yugoslavia in the 
twentieth century, all the conditions in both places and periods must 
have been identical. Chapters III (“ The Formula,” pp. 30-67) and 
IV (“The Theme,” pp. 68-98) deal in illuminating detail with the 
handling by Yugoslav singers of traditional phrases and scenes in 
the composition of new songs, whether on traditional subjects or on 
new and topical ones; it becomes evident here that catalogues are 
freely transferable from one story to another, without regard for 
time or space, and this may have some relevance for the student of 
Homeric catalogues. Chapter V (“Songs and the Song,” pp. 99- 
123) considers the relation of particular performances of a story 
(“songs”) to the story as it has been handed down (“the song”), 
and emphasizes that it is not possible, by collation of particular 
“songs,” to produce an archetypal text of “the song” itself: the 
elements of the several “songs” may be the same, but each version 
is a phenomenon in its own right. This principle, which is summed 
up in Chapter VI (“Writing and Oral Tradition,” pp. 124-38) as 
* stability of essential story ” (p. 188), is of course entirely different 
from that “stability of text” (ibid.) which is the goal, not only of 
written literature (as Lord says) but also of such “ oral” narrators 
as Grimble’s Nei Tearia and (one must suppose) the Demodocus of 
Od., VIII, 261-366. Like the preceding chapters, this is fascinatingly 
interesting as long as it deals with the Yugoslavs, but is less satis- 
factory when it comes to lay down general principles; for example, 
Lord’s confident assertion that “It is conceivable that a man might 
be an oral poet in his younger years and a written poet later in life, 
but it is not possible that he be both [his italics] an oral and a 
written poet at any given time in his career” (p. 129). This is 
simply undemonstrable for Homer and his contemporaries; but even 
among literate moderns it will not agree with the experience of a 
University teacher who divides his time between oral composition 
(or does not Lord ever improvise his lectures?) and the writing of 
books, articles, and reviews. Lord does not seem to me to have 
thought out very clearly the real problems involved by the revival 
of literacy in eighth-century Greece (cf. R. Harder, Das Neue Bild 
der Antike [Leipzig, 1942] I, pp. 91-108; Die Antike, XIX [1943], 
Porn. [both now in his Kleine Schriften (Munich, 1960), pp. 

In Part IL, we jump straight from the Yugoslav heroie songs to 
* Homer" (Chapter VII, pp. 141-57); and in this chapter Lord 
answers “the question as to whether the author of the Homerie 
poems was an 'oral poet, and whether the poems themselves are 
‘oral poems." The answer is that Homer was indeed an oral poet, 
and that the first written texts of the Iliad and Odyssey were taken 
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down from dictation; Lord pours seorn on the suggestion (though if 
it was ever made, I do not know who ean have made it) that the 
texts can have been taken down at an actual performance before an 
audience. Having accepted Lord's original argument (T. A.P. A. 
LXXXIV [1953], pp. 124-34) as soon as it appeared (ef. C. Bu 
N. S. VI [1956], p. 206), I find no difficulty in this, provided it is 
recognized that the man who dictated that version of “ The Wrath 
of Achilles” which, following Herodotus, we call the Iliad has the 
best claim to be called * Homer." It is with this version (and with 
the corresponding version of “The Return of Odysseus,” whether 
dictated by the singer of our Iliad or by another) that we have now 
to deal; and I am not at all clear after reading Lord’s Chapters 
VIII (“The Odyssey,” pp. 156-85) and IX (^ The Iliad,” pp, 186- 
197) that he has fully appreciated either the relation of the two 
poems to one another or the gap which divides them from their 
forerunners, the improvised oral klea andrón, known to us from both 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the oimai, whieh appear only in the 
Odyssey and are there the monopoly of the professional avidot. 
(It may be noted in passing that Lord never discusses in any detail 
the very considerable amount of evidence which the Homerie poems 
provide about the literary profession in heroic times—and this is odd, 
because the analogies with his Yugoslav singers are often striking.) 
Chapter X (pp. 198-221) is devoted to “Some Notes on Medieval 
Epie," and extends the method of enquiry to Beowulf, the Chanson 
de Roland, and Digenis Akritas. Of the last two, I can only observe 
that the widely differing versions in which the poems are preserved 
puts them in a different eategory from poems with stabilized texts 
like the Iliad and Odyssey; of Beowulf I think that it ought to have 
been said that distinguished students of Anglo-Saxon literature (it 
will suffice to name Dr. Florence Harmer) would hesitate to classify 
Beowulf as an epic at all. 

The announcement that this book was to be published gave rise 
to high hopes among those who have followed Lord’s work; but it 
must be frankly confessed that the book itself, for all the interesting 
and and valuable material which it contains (especially in Chapters 
II-V and the appendices), is a bitter disappointment. The first sight 
of the volume, with the pitiable photograph on the dust-jacket, was 
depressing; and the gloom with which I at once began to regard the 
book deepened as I saw the arty-erafty binding and the execrable 
Greek type, and observed that whoever was responsible for the Fore- 
word (pp. vii-ix) believed that Sir Maurice Bowra’s first baptismal 
name is “ Cedric” (the Foreword is initialled by Lord, but this part 
at least cannot be by him, since p. 6 shows that he knows that Bowra 
was christened “Cecil”). All these are externals, and perhaps 
should not be allowed to weigh too heavily; but the ungenerous 
snobberies of the Preface, which I was at first willing to disregard 
as demonstrating merely the truth of Crabbe’s dietum, that “Pre- 
sumption and meanness are both too often the only articles to be 
found in a Preface,” proved far too soon to be in harmony with the 
tone of the book which Professor Levin was seeking to commend. 
The root of the trouble appears to be that the circles in which Lord 
now moves have somehow come to regard Parry’s doctrine as the 
exclusive property of a small and highly “illuminated” sect (it is 
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noteworthy that so distinguished a student of oral literature as 
Notopoulos rates only one entry in the index—and that refers to a 
quotation from Whitman [p. 154]); and this sect contemplates with 
scorn and ruthless misrepresentation the efforts of those enquirers 
to whom the true gnosis has not been communicated. At first, I was 
inclined to put Lord’s misrepresentations down to inadequate ac- 
quaintance with the very extensive (and not always rewarding) 
literature of the Homeric question; but as I read, I found my mental 
gauge reading first “ Snob” and then “ Très Snob "—and the needle 
turned firmly to “Cad” at pp. 128-9, with the words: “ Diplomatic 
Homerists" would like to find refuge in a transitional poet who is 
both an oral poet—they cannot disprove the evidence of his style— 
and a written poet—they cannot, on the other hand, tolerate the 
unwashed illiterate.’ Wondering what on earth a “diplomatic 
Homerist" (apart from Robert Wood) might be, I looked up the 
note and found (p. 289) : * 7. Led by C. M. Bowra. See his Heroic 
Poetry (London 1952)”-——which leaves me none the wiser. Passing 
over the question of washing, Lord’s reference to which is an irrel- 
evant captatio malevolentiae in the worst tradition of the sort of 
scholarship which he professes to despise, and coming to the merits 
of the case, I can only say that those who believe, like Bowra and 
(if I may put myself forward) Davison, that the author of the 
Iliad (whether he was himself literate or not) composed his poem 
orally and had it taken down by an amanuensis, do so, not because 
they care whether Homer washed or not or because they think that 
an illiterate is necessarily less well educated than a so-called literate 
whose only reading is tabloids and digests, but because the evidence, 
including that from Comparative Literature, seems to point unmis- 
takably in this direction. In any case, as I have already hinted, it is 
idle to gird at Homeric scholars nowadays for neglect of oral litera- 
ture: one has only to think of what has been written over the last 
thirty years by Homeric scholars of the calibre of E. R. Dodds, 
Hermann Fränkel, Dorothea Gray, M. P. Nilsson, and D. L. Page 
to realize how ill-founded are Lord’s complaints. It cannot be too 
firmly pointed out that what Parry discovered, though an essential 
part of the jigsaw puzzle which we call the Homeric question, was 
only a part; and that Lord and the rest of those who are in danger 
of being called by the world “ Comparrytists” may find that they 
have compromised the real services of Parry to scholarship by trying 
to make out that they, as his heirs, have in this matter a monopoly 
of absolute truth. 


O spare your idol! think him human still; 
Virtues he has, but he has frailties too— 
Dote not too much, nor spoil what ye admire (CowrrR). 


J. A. Davison. 
University oF LEEDS, 
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Jacques Perret. Horace. Paris, Hatier, 1959. Pp. 254. (Con- 
naissance des Lettres, no. 53.) 


This is the second contribution to a notable series by a distinguished 
professor of the Classics at the Sorbonne. It is to be hoped that 
other volumes on ancient authors may follow his Virgile and Horace. 

Horace is not a popular work in the sense that the charming and 
brilliantly conceived little volume of Pierre Grimal (Horace [1958]) 
is a popular work. M. Perret has excluded almost entirely illus- 
trative quotations, translations, and summaries. His is not a book 
for the undergraduate in a hurried search for substitutes for knowl- 
edge. Perret addresses himself to a “general reader” of a very 
high order, one who knows his “great books” not only in the 
original but also ad litteram, but desires to compare his impressions 
with those of a scholar for reassurance, verification, and correction. 
All, however, who profess to be scholars, teachers, or students of the 
ancient literatures will find it profitable, stimulating, and enjoyable 
to compare notes with Perret. For this book does not merely present 
once more a standard Horace but the results of a fresh examination 
by a deep and enthusiastic interpreter of the poet. Perret is sound 
but not dull; he is alert and imaginative yet not venturesome to the 
point of disquieting the general reader, who after all desires counsel 
rather than controversy. The academic reader would probably have 
welcomed more documentation, but any attempt to cope with the 
now enormous Horace bibliography would have expanded the volume 
far beyond the norm of the “ Connaissance des lettres.” A. select 
bibliography with helpful annotations makes up a little for the 
absence of notes. 

“Ta jeunesse d'un poète” (Ch. I, pp. 5-44) is a refreshing treat- 
ment of familiar material with an eye to recovering the “ psy- 
chological climate” of Horace’s world. Satires and Epodes are 
considered in Chapter IT (pp. 45-87). There is little consideration 
of the individual satires as works of art; Perret is more interested 
in drawing a portrait of Horace against the background of the 
literary quarrels of his time. As already remarked, none of this is 
perfunctory. The most interesting part of this chapter is a discussion 
of Horace’s relation to both formal and popular philosophy. Empha- 
sizing Horace’s independence in philosophy, Perret finds him more 
Stoic than Epicurean. His derisive treatment of the popular 
, preachers is not to be taken as a condemnation of the doctrines from 
which these itinerant characters drew their material; Horace dislikes 
them for their association with the profanum volgus. An interesting 
paragraph traces Horatian irony to Plato himself and the delicate 
balance that he maintains between the comic and the serious. 

Perret regards Catullus as Horace’s inspiration in the Epodes 
rather than Archilochus. There is no detailed consideration of any 
of the Epodes, most of them being dismissed briefly with comments 
of a word or two. Epode lI is essentially a * Tibullan elegy.” In 
V the poet endeavors “to scare us a little Epode XIII “est la 
plus belle" And so on. 

The third chapter (pp. 88-128) is a discussion of the first three 
books of the Odes. This is divided into “ Problèmes formals,” “La 
composition des livres,” and “ Thèmes d'inspiration." The first and 
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third sections might well have been one, since both are concerned with 
the nature of Horace’s poetry, whereas the second section is a renewal 
of the venerable controversy over the arrangement of the books of 
the Odes. Under “problèmes formals” Perret considers at some 
length Horace’s reasons for abandoning the satire, his search for a 
new genre, and his reasons for selecting Sappho and Aleaeus as 
models rather than Pindar. A page or two are devoted to the 
qualities of Sapphie and Aleaic rhythm but there is no consideration 
of the types of structure of Horatian odes, More notice is taken of 
individual poems in the paragraphs on “les thémes d'inspiration," 
but even there Perret refrains from anything like detailed eritiques. 
Horace’s lyric poetry derives from the era of civil wars (some two 
pages are devoted to Epode 16 as foreshadowing the Odes). Perret 
feels one might summarize the spirit of the “Roman Odes” as a 
plea: “Comment faire pour qu'il n'y ait jamais plus de guerres 
civiles?” Perret follows the growth of the panegyric of Augustus, 
Horace’s concept of the hero, Horatian melancholy (which definitely 
separates him. from Epicurus), puzzling questions of Horace’s 
religion, and the charge sometimes brought against him of egotism. 
Perret selects the phrase carpe diem as a fundamental Horatian 
attitude: “un des aspects les plus essentiels de la personnalité morale 
d'Horace .. . cueillir les roses de la vie." This is not the place to 
quarrel over this familiar interpretation of Horaee. Like the Bible, 
Horace says different things to different readers. Even III, 29, to 
my mind about the best expression of the mature Horace’s “ phi- 
losophy,” is by some regarded as Epicurean, despite its stoicizing 
conclusion. 

The debate over the arrangement of the books of the Odes remains 
sub iudice. It would be fair to say that students of Horace in general, 
being concerned with the interpretation of individual poems and 
attaching no particular importance to the corpus itself, have been 
content to note the few obvious formal features of the books (the 
position of dedicatory poems, metrical diversity or symmetry, etc.). 
A few scholars (including Perret) have attempted to find something 
like an architectural scheme or some principle to account for the 
magical art that, while avoiding or obscuring recognizable patterns 
of arrangement, has insured every poem’s having an appropriate 
context, The pitfall in the way of the investigator of symmetry is 
the temptation to force or distort the interpretation of individual 
poems to make them conform to a plan. Perret has been cautious 
and there can be no question that his results are interesting. He finds 
the plainest indications of Horace’s having intended a schematic 
arrangement of poems in Book II and especially in the first half of 
Book II. This part numbers 288 lines of verse. The even-numbered 
poems are in Sapphies and the odd in Aleaics, Every theme is 
treated twice (i.e. in two successive poems). These couples corres- 
pond to each other in a neat scheme: 2-3 moral counsel; 4-5 love; 
6-7 friendship; 8-9 love; 10-11 moral counsel. Perret admits that 
part II of Book II (the rest of the book) neither metrically nor 
topically presents as neat a pattern as part I. He analyses, however, 
as follows: 13-14 death of the poet; 15 “ contre le luxe des jardins ”; 
16 otium; 17 friendship; 18 avarice and luxury; 19-20 “le poète se 
sent immortel.” All Perret’s captions (some of which I have for 
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eonvenience's sake abbreviated) eould be debated, for it is never easy 
to pigeonhole odes of Horace. I am particularly disquieted by part 
IL Space will not permit detailed questioning of Perret’s results. 
I would simply note that poem 13 (usually recalled for the “tree ”!) 
concerns the poetry of Sappho and Aleaeus as much as it does the 
poet's miraculous escape from death, Perret’s preoccupation with 
his own design would seem to have led him to overlook a feature of 
the external form of poems 13-14-15 that might be described as 
“bien visible.” All three are in the Aleaic strophe. It is not usual 
for Horace idly to set three poems together in the same metre. I am 
not positive about the unifying element in these three poems. One 
might note, however, that they touch (with increasing emphasis) 
aspects of the growing blight of luxury-tree culture in Italy (that 
began with the planting of a single evil tree in poem 137). Inci- 
dentally, poem 14 concerns the death of Postumus, does it not, rather 
than of the poet? : 

The pursuit of the Horatian design along the lines of Perret’s 


analysis may eventually succeed, in spite of the treacherous nature ' 


of the quarry. To most readers of Horace, the quest is of little 
importance. The Odes are like a harmoniously organized pinaco- 
theca: no matter where one enters, the eye will fall upon a satisfying 
picture and be guided by gentle transitions to others. But was it a 
matter of indifference to Horace, at what point one entered his 
gallery? Was the reader that began at the beginning expected to 
have no different experience from the casual gatherer of flowers? 
Again, this question can hardly be pursued to a conclusion in a 
review. Having given the question a great deal of thought, however, 
for a very long time, I have come to believe that Horace expected 
the reader of the complete Odes to become aware of a design distinct 
from an “architectural symmetry” such as has been discussed,— 
something not measurable or readily tabulated but none the less real. 
I believe the reader was expected to become aware of a continuity, 
a progression, a forward movement on several levels, reaching a 
climax in book III. There is the obvious historical progression, the 
growth of the Augustan panegyrie, but chiefly the growth of the 
poet’s mind as he witnesses the world's struggle between good and 
evil. And may there not be an underlying philosophieal scheme? 
For while carpe diem is perhaps the watchword of Book I, Book II 
has a Cynie-Stoie program that ends in the diseovery of wisdom and 
poetry as the only good; and there is no materialism and nothing 
Epicurean in the Odes after that. 

A disproportionate amount of space has been given to “la com- 
position des livres des Odes” (with consequent injustice to the excel- 
lent chapters on the Epistles and the later lyrics, as well as “la 
fortune d’Horace.” But I felt that readers of Horace should be 
urged to look not merely for the static architectural symmetry of 
Horace’s edifice but for the soaring lines of movement, an effect at 
once cohesive and progressive. 


Epuunp T. SK. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Marra Sorpi, I rapporti romano-ceriti e l'origine della civitas sine 
suffragio. Rome, “ L'Erma ” di Bretschneider, 1960, Pp. vi+ 
188. 


The thesis of this book would, if accepted, revolutionize interpre- 
tations of Roman and Western Mediterranean history in the thirty 
years following the Gallic catastrophe. The thesis is that citizenship 
without the vote, which the Cacrites were the first people to receive, 
was awarded not, as generally believed, shortly after 353 but in 386, 
and that the status was then equivalent to the hospitium publicum 
which Livy (V, 50, 3) says was granted to the Caerites in recognition 
of their aid in the Gallic invasion; that the arrangement was bilateral 
between Rome and Caere and was similar to provisions in the second 
treaty between Rome and Carthage and in the Tyrrhenian-Cartha- 
ginian agreements mentioned by Aristotle, Politics, III, 12802; that 
in the next thirty years Rome and the Etruscans, led by Caere, made 
common cause against the alliance formed in 386 between the Gauls 
and Dionysius of Syracuse (Justin, XX, 5, 4-6); that in this period 
Rome was pursuing a “ Mediterranean ” policy, indicated by a treaty 
with Marseilles (Justin, XLIII, 5), the establishment of a colony in 
Sardinia (Diodorus, XV, 27, 4), and an abortive expedition with 
twenty-five skips to found a settlement in Corsica (Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant., V, 8, 2); that at this time Rome was at variance with 
the Latius, and particularly with two of the chief cities, ^ur and 
Praeneste, which were aiding the Gauls. The effects of the ssliance 
with Caere are, the author holds, reflected in internal polities; Ku.ve 
was “ etruscanized ” under the potent influence of Licinii of Etruscan 
origin, who brought in ludi scaemici and perhaps introduced the 
curule aedileship from Etruria. There is even the suggestion that 
the admission of plebeians to the consulship may reflect democratic 
movements in Etruscan cities. The temporary return to two patrician 
consuls in 355, the subsequent outbreak of war with Etruria, and 
the resumption of relations with the Latins came, Sordi notes, close 
upon the expulsion of Dionysius II from Syracuse in’ 356. The 
seeond treaty with Carthage in 348 is explained as a renunciation of 
a “ Mediterranean ” policy; like the first treaty, dating from the first 
year of the Republic, it marks the end of a period of collaboration 
with Etruria. i . 

Citizenship without the vote, the author goes on, was no longer 
bilateral but was still a reward in 388 when it was granted to the 
Formiani, the Fundani, and the equites Campani; but later, by 306, 
it had come to mean incorporation with inferior status in Roman ' 
domain. The Caerites, as punishment for activity against Rome, 
were, in the view of Sordi, thus incorporated in the early third 
century. 

The author may well be right in holding that the award of civitas 
sine suffragio was made to Caere soon after the Gallic catastrophe 
and that ib was then not a penalty but a recognition of Caerc's service 
to Rome. Sord? etrereSiens her arguments by a brilliant analysis of 
the non-anualistie tradition, perhaps of Caeritan origin, which, con- 
trasting Caeritan energy with Roman weakness, gave not to Camillus 
but to the army of Caere the credit for recovering the Gallic ransom. 
Dui ihe unilateral character which Sordi assigns to the awards of 
citizenship without the vote in 338 indicates an inferior status, which 
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` i Since the names of the ‘Caerites headed the census list of cives sine 
/ suffragio, it seems likely that the incorporation of Caere dates before 
,. 888. "The most probable time is soon after 353 when Caerites were 
^. said to have participated in raids of the Tarquinienses on Roman 
l * territory. " "v 
` The evidence cited for Rome's “ Mediterranean ” policy after the 
Gallic invasion is slim. The many mistakes in proper names in fue 
text of Diodorus provide a basis for questioning the report of a 
colony in Sardinia. Theophrastus’ account of an attempt to colonize 
Corsica was written toward the end of the fourth century, but the 
period to which he refers is uncertain, and he may be confusing 
" Romans and Etruscans. Even if Rome could avail herself of Caeri- 
~ tan ships for such ‘overseas expeditions, the abandonment of an . 
. essentially agrarian policy soon after the annexation of Veii's exten- 
sive territory would have been.strange. (The suggestion of E. S. - 
Staveley, Historia, VIII [1959], pp. 410-33, that Appius Claudius 
. Caeeus attempted a similar shift of policy in his censorship of 312 
> is of interest here.) "ON 
As for.the “ Etruscanization” of Rome, there ean be no doubt 
that Etruscan influence was strong in the fourth century. An illu- 
m minating discussion of the archaeological evidence is now available 
n -the.second. ehapter-of-Axel-Boethius'-important^book; Tke Golden" 
House of Nero (Ann Arbor, 1960). But the rise of a “ nuova classe 
"dirigente, etrusca, o etruschizzata” in Rome in the first half of the 
fourth century (p. 86) is.doubtful. The leaders of the. class, ac- 
cording’ to Sordi, were the plebeian Licinii, whose Etruscan origin is 
regarded as established (p. 76), and the patrician Fabii and Manlii, 
with whom the Licinii had intermarried. But the Etruscan origin 
-of the Licinii, suggested by “Friedrich Miinzer and others (s.v. 
'* Licinius,” R.-E., col. 214), is by no means certain. The adjective 
licinus from which the nomen is derived is apparently Indo-Euro- 
pean. See Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etymol. Wérterb., and, on the 
nomen, W. Schulze, Gesch. lat. Eigennamen, Gott. Abh., Phil.-Hist. . 
. Kl, V,no. 5 (1904), p. 191, n. 1; cf. pp. 107 f., 142. A member of 
'the house was military tribune with consular power in 400 and 396, 
‘and there were more doubtful reports of Lieinii among the eárliest 
tribunes of the plebs. It is true that the name in the Etruscan forms 
: . leene, licni, lecnies occurs in various Etruscan towns, but there are: 


—---- ---many-ltalie-names in Etruscan ‘inscriptions. In Latin inseriptions . 


Licinii are common all over Italy as well as in Etruria. Nor is there 

any evidence that the Licinius who was consul in 364 had a role in 

_ the introduction of ludi scaenici from Etruria. Democratie move- 

ments like that represented by the Licinian-Sextian laws are un- 
attested in Etruria in this period. 

But whatever the objections to particular points, Sordi has made 

an important contribution to the interpretation ‘of non-annalistie 

traditions for the first half of the fourth century.- The discussion: 


n 


E [ may not have been fully realized by Italian peoples for some time, . 





———— —-ineludes-a-valuable analysis of the tradition on the conquest of Veii 
"and interesting suggestions for a possible “tise by Vergil of an 

‘Etruscan source for the Mezentius story. The book is fresh and 

original, and the reviewer predicts that the. careful reader will find 

it stimulating and thought-provoking. l M E e 

POS : ] : - Lius Ross TAYLOR. 

BRYN Mawe Couzxan. o ee 
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JEAN Poururoux. Choix d'inseriptions greeques: Textes, traductions 
et notes. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1960. Pp. 195. N.F. 10.. 

(Bibliothóque de la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, IV.) 


Fifty-three interesting Greek inscriptions, constituting one man’s 
choice of good documents for beginners to read, are collected in a 
eonvenient, well printed, inexpensive volume with an excellent index, 
translations, brief commentary and clear texts. which. preserve the 
arrangement by lines. Only thirtéen of these are found in Ditten- 
berger, S. I. G.?, only six in Tod, only four in both. No. 53 is the 
Greek text of'the bilingual inseription of Asoka at Kandahar; No. 32 
is the Athenian law of 337/6 against tyranny; No. 30 is the letter of 
Antiochus III for the cult of Laodice; No. 29 is a long ‘decree of 
the Acarnanians concerning the sanctuary of Apollo. at Actium, an 
inscription first published in 1957. There are no ephebie or prytany 
deerees, but honorary decrees of historieal interest, also documents 
concerning AXtalid donations at Delphi, physicians, soldiers, foreign 
judges and religious embassies, international relations, ete. For each. 
inseription the editor gives no more than two items of bibliography, ` 
often only one.” Misprints in the Greek text are rare, but theré are 
other things to be corrected as Klaffenbach points out (Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, LX XXII [1961], cols. 511-16). ` 


: James H. OLIVER, 
Tus Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. ; 
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et notes. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1960. Pp. 195. N.F, 10.. 


i (Bibliothèque de la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, IV.) | 


| - 
| Fifty-three interesting Greek ‘inscriptions, constituting one man’s 
! choice of good documents for beginners to read, are collected in a 
i eonvenient, well printed, inexpensive volume with an excellent index, 
| — translations, brief commentary dnd clear texts which. preserve the 
| arrangement by lines. Only thirteen of these are found in Ditten- 
| — berger, S.I. G3, only six in Tod, only four in both. No. 53 is the 
| Greek text of’ the bilingual inscription of Asoka at Kandahar; No. 32 
is the Athenian law of 337/6 against tyranny; No. 30 is the letter of 
Antiochus III for the cult of Laodice; No. 29 is a long ‘decree of 
the Acarnanians concerning the sanctuary of Apollo at Actium, an 
inseription first published in 1957, There are no ephebic or prytany 


decrees, but honorary decrees of historical interest, also documents ` 


concerning AXtalid donations ‘at Delphi, physicians, soldiers, foreign 
judges and religious embassies, international relations, ete. For each 


inscription the editor gives no more than two items of bibliography, ` 


often only one,” Misprints in the Greek text are rare, but theré are 
other things to be corrected as Klaffenbach points out (Deutsche 
Literaturzettung, LXX XII [1961], cols. 511-16). ` 
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